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FOREWORD 


Horace Havemeyer III 


There is something wonderful and special about a designed landscape, 
particularly when it is residential—the variation of the trees, bushes, and flowers, 
the sense of formality of grass lawns in perfect rectangles, differing levels with 
steps between, views that are open and views that are closed, and finally the 
textures of differing plants constantly changing with the light and shadows as 
the times of day and the seasons change. 

A large, well-designed and beautifully planted great estate can be special and 
magical, a true fantasyland (especially for a child), with controlled vistas, special 
sanctuary spaces, and sports facilities surrounded by beautiful plantings. 
Growing up in the 19505 on both the north and south shores of Long Island, I 
experienced the remnants and ruins of the landscapes and gardens designed in an 
era that for all practical purposes ended during the Depression. This era of great 
country place design is the subject of Ferruccio Vitale. 

Ferruccio Vitale spent most of his career designing the landscapes and 
gardens for private country places. When reading this book, I was surprised to 
discover that as a boy I had visited Vitale-designed estates, some in ruins and 
some in active use as homes of friends. Two are worth mentioning. In the early 
19505 Westbrook Farm, the estate of Charles I. Hudson in Muttontown, Long 
Island, had just been purchased by the former king of Albania, King Zog, 
reportedly for a pail of rubies. One of my cousins lived across the street from 
the back entrance, and one Thanksgiving Day he and I explored the house, 
grounds, and terraces until we were chased away by an irate caretaker with big 
black moustaches. The other was Thorneham, the estate of Landon Ketchum 
Thorne in Bayshore, Long Island. I was a friend of the Thorne grandsons and 
well remember my visits. One time was a birthday party held at the canal end of 
the lake. I am still awed by the beauty of that setting with its magnificent trees 
and lawns, yielding a glimpse of the canal and the Great South Bay to the east. 

Estates designed to classical principles like these are magical, but forgotten 
and ignored, because by and large they no longer exist. Terry Schnadelbach 
adroitly brings us their value in a thorough but brief analysis of landscape design 
from its inception with the design of New York City's Central Park to the 
present. He writes, "A subtle current of Vitale in contemporary landscape 


architectural design can be detected in the reintroduction of axes, clearly defined 
spaces, unity of composition, manipulation of perspectives, and compositions 
based exclusively on formal terms.” 

Vitale represented a totally different approach from the naturalistic and 
romantic principles then and now so popular. Born to a noble family in 
Florence, Vitale grew up in the newly re-created gardens of the villas lived in by 
English and American expatriates. His love of classical architecture and 
landscape design brought him to leave Italy for the United States, where he 
became a landscape architect in the early 1900s. His classical approach evolved 
into the rational design that led to the work of such modernists as Dan Kiley. 
Schnadelbach describes the differences of these approaches that centered on two 
American universities and the men who epitomized their philosophies— 
Harvard-led Olmsted's naturalistic school of thought and Cornell-led Vitale's 
abstract classicism. Schnadelbach also describes the beautiful results of Vitale's 
approach now only available in our memories and the well-preserved photos 
featured herein. 

Iam fortunate in having a personal relation to Vitale's influence on 
Schnadelbach. Schnadelbach is the landscape architect who designed our country 
place on the Connecticut shore during the mid 1980s. His “geometrically” 
sloped embankments that form an entrance to our pool are surely derived from 
Vitale, as are many other features. Terry Schnadelbach's knowledge of his subject 
and landscape architecture is awesome, and his ability to put that knowledge into 
practice provides long-lasting pleasure. 

These fantasylands that Vitale created are worth examining in the hope that 
current and future landscape architects can create their own for a public 
I am sure will be receptive to them. 


PREFACE 


Ferruccio Vitale (1875-1933) is certainly not a well-known name in America. 

It is not even a recognized name to most landscape architects. Even more 
astounding, his name is not known to many educators and landscape historians. 
Ferruccio Vitale is mentioned in only one book on landscape architectural 
history, Design on the Land.! 

I first came upon Vitale's name more than ten years ago while researching 
an exhibition for the Century Association of New York City. The show was 
entitled A Century of Centurion Landscape Architects, and was intended to feature the 
founder of landscape architecture, Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., and the 
"handful" of other members of this genre. It was supposed to be an easy task, 
as 1 was still engaged in a major professional practice with offices in Paris and 
New York and projects spanning the globe. I was told the exhibition of Century 
Association landscape architects would be “Olmsted and a few moderns.” Not 
only did I find more than a few—thirty-six to be exact—I found that the 
Century Association was well represented by landscape architects throughout its 
nearly 150-year existence and that its composition mirrored both the profession's 
and America’s cultural development. Its members have belonged to all periods 
and idioms of the profession and have represented diverse regions of America. 
Among the so-called moderns was Ferruccio Vitale. 

In the course of my research I often encountered references to Ferruccio 
Vitale. Some of these references were spotty: Vitale and his New York practice, 
Vitale and his formal gardens, Vitale on professional committees. Others were 
of major significance: Vitale, the founder of a major American institution; or 
Vitale, the creator of the current version of the Washington Mall. I further 
found that Vitale’s name appeared linked to others as partner, employer, 
co-committee member, etc. Vitale's work was central to many people. I began to 
realize that Ferruccio Vitale was not the average landscape architect but rather a 
leader in the profession, a founder of the second-largest firm of his time? and 
the proponent of numerous institutions for the betterment of America and 
landscape architecture. Vitale had worked devotedly to improve his young 
profession and had affected future generations of landscape architects. 

Ferruccio Vitale was the first landscape architect to challenge creatively the 
design philosophy of the then-dominant American landscape architect, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr. Vitale, an Italian immigrant, brought to America at 


the turn of the twentieth century a new style of landscape design and 
professionalism. He was the designer of estates and communities for the 
wealthy. His clients were the captains of industry and finance; their estates 
dominated the gold coast communities adjacent to America’s urban centers. 

Vitale's unique designs and rationale philosophy influenced a line of 
landscape architects who, generation after generation, were schooled in his 
principles and practice, forming, perhaps, the Vitale school of landscape design. 
His New York firm was staffed with talented professionals who were loyal and 
dedicated, and who brought his estate work to landscape perfection. These loyal 
colleagues dominated professional societies, directing programs, filling awards 
juries, and editing journals. 

In addition to developing a unique style, Vitale defined the vocabulary of 
landscape design of his day. Rather than landscape design based on the natural 
sciences or pictorial landscape scenes—under the influence of Olmsted—the 
Vitale professionals developed the rationale design methodologies based on the 
fine arts and on principles of architectural composition. Space, volume, plane, 
axis, point, and counterpoint were just a few elements dominating its new 
rationale design vocabulary. Vitale developed and introduced to America an 
idealized and abstracted type of formal design which created beautiful spaces, 
structured large sites, and reflected informal and relaxed plant compositions. 
These gardens were often sunken and enclosed, employing thematic material in 
serial compositions, and were usually planted in mixed evergreens. His executed 
works were termed “garden architecture” or “green architecture.” 

Ferruccio Vitale was an innovator in most aspects of landscape 
development. He created techniques for growing and transporting mature plant 
materials. He is credited with having created instant landscapes. Vitale invented 
a unique fee structure for his garden developments for the individual client, a 
structure that rewarded what would have otherwise been an uncompensated, 
time-consuming, and painstaking construction process. He innovated with new 
materials and construction techniques—the built, hard-material elements of the 
garden—and was equally inventive in plant composition. 

Vitale associated with only the best artists. He collaborated with leading 
American architects of the time*David Adler, Chester Holmes Aldrich, Henry 
Dangler, William Adams Delano, Christopher Grant LaFarge, Harrie Т. 
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Lindeberg, McKim, Mead and White, H. Van Buren Magonigle, Charles A. 
Platt, John Russell Pope, and Theodate Pope Riddle, to mention the most 
significant. Vitale was the first American landscape architect to advocate and 
truly practice collaboration in the design process. 

Vitale developed awards and postgraduate education that would nurture the 
artistic talents and skills of young professionals—the Rome Prize in Landscape 
Architecture at the American Academy in Rome and the Foundation for 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture. He positioned landscape architects to 
be on a parity with architects and other artists through their participation in the 
Architectural League, the Municipal Arts Society, and the Fine Arts 
Commission of New York City. He led his professional colleagues as president 
of the New York chapter of the American Society of Landscape Architects and 
as the dominating influence in its national committees. 

My research led to the only possible conclusion: Ferruccio Vitale is 
America's greatest forgotten landscape architect. The Vitale school, as a group 
of professionals apart from the Olmsted design tradition, has been 
underrepresented. The rich photographic record of their works remains buried 
in the archives of three major libraries and in hundreds of magazines. The 
magnitude of the Vitale school's work responded to and shaped the society of 
the 1920s when life was rich and exuberant. The art of garden design, at that 
time, was no less so. 

But in my search I also discovered that Vitale was considered a renegade by 
many of his colleagues and was either loved or hated by his peers. His outspoken 
views on education, on the artistic basis for excellence, on the need for public 
exposure of the works of landscape architects, and on collaboration with the 
other arts—not just architecture but also sculpture and other visual arts— 
disturbed the established professional which then was following Olmsted 
religiously. Vitale's was a story that I could not put aside. Here was a book 
needing to be written. 

Vitale did little professional writing on his work or on the profession of 
landscape architecture, so it is difficult to cite passages and attribute a 
philosophy of design to him. He and his partner, Alfred Geiffert, Jr., published 
in 1924 a bound collection of their commissions.’ The book was printed on a 


very limited basis, perhaps one copy at a time. Only two copies are known to 


exist. The book contained no text and few captions for its abundant illustrations. 

Vitale did deliver speeches to the American Society of Landscape 
Architects (ASLA). Early in his career, in 1905, he prepared a speech on Italian 
gardens—heavily edited by Boston professionals of the Olmsted 
tradition—which contained only a few snippets of his design philosophy.‘ In 
the late 19208 Vitale delivered at the ASLA's national convention his contribution 
to the design for the National Mall in Washington, D.C.5 Other public speeches 
by Vitale were mostly fund-raising efforts. 

In 1926 Vitale wrote two articles of dubious quality for House and Garden. 
The first article was written on design utilizing American plants. It contained 
little of substance—just repetitive and fragmented thoughts and phrases. 
Humility prevented Vitale from referring to any of his own gardens or 
commissions; rather, he featured in photographs the works of other landscape 
architects or gardens designed by their owners. All were far inferior to his own 
work. This is rather curious, as garden magazines were considered vanity 
opportunities for contributing professionals. The second article advocated the 
village green, a new form of urban public park and one that was radically 
divergent from the Olmsted tradition.’ This article contained only sketches by 
Vitale; the text was obviously written by the journal's editor and fellow 
landscape architect, Richardson Wright. Neither part offered much substance to 
an understanding of Vitale’s work. 

The major source for such an understanding comes from his employees 
who lectured and supplied articles to both professional and commercial 
journals. These espoused the Vitale design methodology and illustrated in 
sketches and photographs part of the Vitale oeuvre. Much of Vitale's design 
philosophy has been gleaned from these articles as well as from parallel readings 
of these professionals’ lives. I have been able to reconstruct the design evolution 
of the Vietor estate, which is presented in Chapter Three, by piecing together 
material from these published sources. 

But the full Vitale oeuvre has only been discovered from several important 
photographic collections and archives. The yearbooks of the annual exhibition 
of the Architectural League of New York provided documentation of a handful 
of Vitale's annual output. They have been most helpful in accurately dating 
commissions. Vitale engaged two professional photographers, Mattie Edwards 


Hewitt and Samuel Gottscho, and their negatives have provided a comprehensive 
photographic record of Vitale's most significant commissions. It is from these 
photographic archives that I have been able to reconstruct the garden plans and 
walk-throughs in Chapters Four and Five. Here again the photographs 
constitute a curious condition, as many of the photographs were never published 
and are quite diverse; some were of the large and famous estates while others 
were of humble cottages or suburban homes. One may surmise that each 
photographed garden was significant to Vitale for him to have contracted and 
paid the photographers for their travel and professional fees. The Gottscho 
collection? is most remarkable as it clearly shows the evolution of formal abstract 
composition, the exploration of off-axis views and asymmetrical composition, 
the simplification and serial development of spatial compositions, and the shift 
from traditional to unorthodox and modernist planting concepts. One cannot 
help but wonder whether Vitale or Gottscho led in this development or if it was 
a collaborative discovery. 

The remaining documents attributed directly to Vitale are his professional 
letters now located in the archives of the American Society of Landscape 
Architecture and the American Academy in Rome. These primarily deal with his 
efforts to better the profession: his founding of the Rome Prize in Landscape 
Architecture, his establishment of various programs with the Architectural 
League of New York, and his founding of the Foundation for Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture. These letters are direct and businesslike and give a brief 
insight into Vitale's professional beliefs. 
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FERRUCCIO VITALE was born on February 5, 1875, in an era of optimism 
in Italy, into the first generation of risorgimento citizens of Garibaldi’s new nation. 
With the birth of a new unified country, a period of national pride, economic 
growth, and a resurgence in all Italian arts emerged. Vitale was the son of an 
upper-class Florentine family; his parents were the Countess Giuseppina Barbaro 
and Lazzaro Vitale.! His mother was descended from a distinguished 
Renaissance Venetian family that were employed in some aspect of the arts and 
for generations had been students of the fine arts at the University of Padua. 
Daniele, one of the Barbaro brothers, was the architecto dei giardini of the Orto 
Botanico at the University of Padua's medical school. The sixteenth-century 
Orto is considered the world's first botanical garden. The Barbaro brothers 
commissioned Andrea Palladio, the famous Vicenza architect, to design the Villa 


Giacomelli (now Villa Barbaro) in 1554 at Maser in the Veneto. 


Vicenza, Verona, Padua and Venice have many examples of his [Palladio's] work 
and summer residences for the wealthy Venetians. Ancient and modern alike, 
have all borrowed, more or less, from the beautiful construction of the gardens of 


Villa Giacomelli at Maser... as it belonged to my ancestors for centuries.? 


Ferruccio's father, Lazzaro Vitale, was a Florentine architect of brilliance and 
distinction. Architects in Italy were members of the noblest of professions, 
earning fees higher than those of lawyers and doctors. He sent Ferruccio to 
study art and literature at the Classical School in Florence. 

If genes and early environment produce the inherent talents of a landscape 
architect, Ferruccio Vitale was well gifted. The Vitale family lived in the center of 
Florence in the Palazzo Pazzi della Colombaria on the Bergo degli Albizi. The 
building was designed originally for the Medicis in 1478 by the Renaissance 
architect Emilio Burci. It was later purchased by the famous Florentine family of 
Guilielmo and Giovanni Pazzi. They combined its structure with their family's 
main palazzo next door, the Palazzo Non-Finito, a building of historic architectural 
significance. After years of residency, and the passage of inheritances, а member 
of the Pazzi family utilized the structure to found the Academia Colombaria. 
The Academia was known as a center of Florentine intellectualism through the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The whole east side of the Palazzo Pazzi della 
Colombaria looked onto the extensive Pazzi gardens of the neighboring Palazzo 
Non-Finito. Clearly Ferruccio grew up instilled with Renaissance culture, amid 


beautiful gardens and distinguished architecture. 


THE PRIVILEGED IMMIGRANT AND CITIZEN 


Ferruccio's youth was spent in Florence at the beginning of a resurgence in 


the art of Italian Renaissance gardens. Florence, in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth century, was vibrant, with an 
influx of wealthy Americans and Britons who bought and rehabilitated 
numerous villas surrounding the city. So large was this influx that the region was 
dubbed Chiantishire. These villas were often in a dilapidated state; the gardens 
anglicized with romantic, naturalist landscapes that had been the chosen style of 
the preceding Hapsburg nobility who had ruled a fragmented Italy. The new 
expatriates, drawn to Florence by its culture, history, art, and libertine lifestyles, 
restored their suburban gardens to idealized versions of the Italian Renaissance 
and Baroque periods. As most of these villas had no documentation regarding 
the original landscapes, the new garden architects freely utilized plans and 
elements found in old engravings, often applying them out of scale and out of context. 
These Florentine gardens in their restored beauty were made famous by 
touring American and English garden aficionados who wrote the first books on 
Italian garden history. A number of American publications appeared at the turn 
of the twentieth century, generating new interest in garden development and 
influencing garden design. Janet Ross and Edith Wharton, two American writers, 
visited the historic gardens of Italy and each wrote a book on their history and 
composition. Wharton, the better known of the two, noted the restoration and 
return to a classical design vocabulary? Ross, in her book, delved deeper into the 
history of each garden.* Both authors observed the changes and development in 


garden restoration of the villas surrounding Florence and, in particular, the 


Villa Barbaro in Maser, Italy. This 1556 


family. Georgina Mason 
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changes at the Villa Gamberaia at Settignano. The new owner, Princess Giovanna 
Ghyka, had revised the long cypress allé into a grassy "bowling green,” and the 
vegetable and rose gardens into a water-filled and hedge-lined parterre garden. 
With grass paths and crisply trimmed hedges and parterres, the result was a new 
unity of planting, creating spaces defined by a new design language of green 
architecture. In this new language, plants were trained and shaped into 
architectural elements—floors, walls, and arches. The renovations were called 
more "Tuscan than Tuscany" and the style, the “Tuscanization” of the garden. 

The Villa Gamberaia's success directly influenced others underway— 
Arthur Actons Villa La Pietra, Bernard Berenson's I Tatti, and Janet Ross's own 
garden, also in Settignano. These gardens were the hot topics of Florentine 
cultural life. Vitale, in his youth, could not have escaped the influence of these 
developments. They were also the first landscapes he visited on his return to Italy 
as a mature professional. 

Simultaneously, Renaissance art became a major Italian export as churches, 
palaces, and villas were stripped bare for the burgeoning international art 
market. Wealthy American industrialists such as J. Р. Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, 
and Samuel Kress bought works and artifacts from Acton and Berenson based 
solely on recommendations from art historians, often sight unseen. Villa 
Gamberaia, I Tatti, and Villa La Pietra became required stopovers for wealthy 
patrons visiting Florence. With daily lunches, dinners, and soirées held in these 
gardens, they also became centers for the local Florentine international 
intelligentsia. This new, international resurgence in Italian art was the signature 
of the cultural milieu of Ferruccio Vitale's youth. As he later reflected, it was one 


of the most influential periods of his life. 


A nation, as a whole, produces the art which the nature of its land, the 
character of its people and the climate suggest. An artist, individually, 
produces what his environment, what his personality and what his studies 
dictate, but the influence of the surroundings in which he was born and 
raised is much more intense than the others... they take such strong and 


diffused hold in our make-up that they become blood of our blood.5 


Upon completion of his classical education Vitale decided not to embark upon a 
career in the arts but to attend the Royal Military Academy in Modena. Upon 
graduation in 1893 he became a military engineer and a commissioned officer in 


the Italian army.5 His education in the Napoleonic system of ponts et chaussées was 


based on the infrastructural elements of military deployment. This military 


schooling gave Vitale a basic knowledge of civil engineering skills that would 
serve him well throughout his later career as a landscape architect. 

In 1898, at the age of 23, Colonel Ferruccio Vitale was offered the 
prestigious assignment of military attaché at the Italian embassy in Washington, 
D.C While other, similar appointments to European countries were more 
sought after and prestigious to an Italian, the United States was considered next 
in significance. It was a sign of a promising military career for the young Vitale. 

Shortly after arriving in Washington in April 1898, and in his official 
capacity as military attaché, he was sent as an impartial international observer to 
accompany American troops in the Spanish-American War. He sailed from San 
Francisco on May 25, 1898, on a troop transport bound for Manila. Vitale 
witnessed the famous blockade of Manila harbor by Admiral George Dewey as 
well as the battle of Malate outside Manila, where the Spanish troops were 
repulsed. For his service in the Philippines, Vitale was made a Chevalier of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy? and an honorary member of the Philippine army. 
With such honors Vitale could return to Italy as an accomplished career officer 
and could look forward to advancements, distinguished future commissions, 
and, perhaps, a political career. 

On his return to Washington as a military attaché, Vitale attended state 
functions and became known to captains of industry and men of position. It 
was at such a function in 1900 that Vitale met George F. Pentecost, Jr., a landscape 
architect. Pentecost was the designer of the expanse of land between the U.S. 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, now known as the National Mall.!° In 
their discussions Pentecost introduced Vitale to the new American profession of 
landscape architecture. This designation must have appealed to the son of a distin- 
guished Florentine architect and must have seemed broader and more inclusive 
than the title architecto dei giardini used by the designers of Florentine gardens. 

George Pentecost, Jr. (1875-1921) was a partner with Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
(1844-1923) in the New York firm of Parsons and Pentecost. Both men were 
among the τι initial founders of the American Society of Landscape Architects.!! 
Formed in 1899, the society represented the handful of men who were actively 
engaged in the practice of this new profession. The phrase “landscape architect” 
had been first used by Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., and Calvert Vaux in their 
plans for Central Park in New York City in 1858. The title became established in 
the United States through the park's success. Samuel Parsons, Jr., spent years 
completing the construction of Olmsted and Vaux's Central Park, and continued 


to be involved in its maintenance. Because of the park's success, a great demand 
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Villa I Tatti in Settignano, Italy. The 
twenticth-century restored villa of 
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garden in his youth and again in 1924. 
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for landscape architects arose in many American cities, where large parks 
modeled after Central Park became the fashion. There were, however, few 
landscape architects at the time and the demand far exceeded the number of 
designers available. 

Pentecost must have also told Vitale about the large number of wealthy 
Americans who were building costly mansions and decorating their rooms with 
the finest art from Italy. These captains of industry desired landscapes and gardens 
to complement their new classical mansions. Vitale could observe this 
phenomenon for himself at the receptions he attended in Washington's mansions. 
Pentecost told Vitale about the numerous estates, residences, land subdivisions, 
parks, and golf courses where he and Parsons were employed, describing the full 
potential of the new profession of landscape architecture. 

In 1900 Vitale returned to Italy where he had to make a decision about his 
future. The Italy of Vitale's youth was no longer the Italy of Vitale the young 
adult. After Garibaldi, Agostino Depretis came to power. The original balanced 
two-party system permanently dissolved into regional or ideological splinter 
parties, each incapable of controlling Parliament by itself. The method which 
Depretis adopted to preserve the majority was dubbed transformismo and was 
based on bribery and political favors in exchange for fealty. The transformismo 
began a severe erosion in the standards of morality, which was particularly 


offensive to Florentines. 


Tuscany... is a country of self-made people, where everyone, rich and poor, 
noble and layman, educated and ignorant, take, and have always taken, an 
active interest in art. Its people consider literature, painting, sculpture, 
music and architecture as something that cannot be the private property of 
a few privileged men, but the property that belongs to the world at large and 
to each of them in particular. Tuscany has never had a nobility of the 
blood, and its entire history is a history of democracy, and especially is this 


true of Florence,!2 


Florence had been ruled by upper-middle-class citizens who participated in the 
public's interest. They had courted popularity by a genuine love of all things 
civic and were generous patrons of city building, public works, art, and culture. 
In the new political climate Florentines saw no civic betterment from 


governmental spending and were horrified by the corruption of public officials. 


The social and economic consequences of transformismo were inevitably negative. 


The government did little to support the standards of the middle class and it 
did nothing for the poor population of the south and Sicily. The only escape for 
Italians in such poverty was emigration. More than 60,000 emigrants per year 
migrated to the more prosperous countries of Europe, and more than 20,000 
arrived in America annually. 

The dissatisfaction of the remaining populace grew, aiding the spread of 
two radical groups, the socialists in the north and the fascists in the south. 
Disturbances spread throughout the country, and Italy often seemed to be on the 
verge of revolution. Florence itself was under the martial law of General Pelloux, 
acting as prime minister. The most serious incidents occurred in Milan, where 
military troops fired into a crowd of demonstrators, killing over a hundred citizens. 
Vitale resigned his army commission upon his arrival in Italy in 1900. 

For the next few years Vitale worked in his father's architectural office 
while continuing his study of art in Florence, Turin, and Paris.!3 In 1904 he 
returned to the United States, joined the American Society of Landscape 
Architects (ASLA), and began his career in New York as a landscape architect 
apprentice with Pentecost. Life in New York was quite different from the life 
that he had known in Washington. There he had been a man of importance, part 
of the diplomatic corps, an exotic foreigner. In New York he was one of 
thousands of immigrants, the vast majority of whom were very poor. The typical 
Italian immigrant lived on the Lower East Side and labored in a garment factory. 

Vitale, however, separated himself from these immigrant masses. He first 
resided in the socially well-established section of lower Fifth Avenue and utilized 
his military attaché title as an entrée, circulating among the affluent of the city. 
Vitale's family background, education, and training in Italy, and especially his 
youth in Florence during the garden revival period, became his life-long 
professional foundation. After only one year of apprenticeship Vitale became a 
full member of the ASLA and a partner with George Pentecost, in the firm 
Pentecost and Vitale. He rapidly became established and proficient in the 
practice of landscape architecture. 


Ferruccio Vitales real career began when... he embarked as an American 
citizen on his greatly-loved profession of landscape artistry. In this pursuit, 


he was an indefatigable worker. 14 
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AMERICAN PARK MOVEMENT The emerging profession of landscape 
architecture had become popular in urban America. Through public works 
projects, derelict sites were rehabilitated and polluted wastelands converted into 
parks, recreation land, and city reservoirs. Pastoral and scenic landscapes were 
introduced into dense urban settlements. America had adopted a new urban 
form and it was based on a system of major parks. The American Park 
movement was born at the end of the nineteenth century.! Parks became as 
American as apple pie and landscape architects were heavily engaged in their 
design and completion. This was a particular boon to the new profession, and 
even though Ferruccio Vitale's education provided him with a different aesthetic, 
it was still helpful for Vitale to find himself caught up in a popular movement 
that was held in such high regard. 

America's cities had been laid out according to European models. In fact, 
several American cities were created as smaller, idealized versions of European 
urban forms. For example, the plans of Savannah, New Orleans, and 
Williamsburg represented, respectively, the urban theories of Spain, France, and 
England. Although they differed in many ways from their European 
counterparts, they were uniquely American in spirit. In their original conception, 
they were purer and more utopian, much like the visions of the many religious 
sects? that arrived here seeking freedom. The American counterparts of 
European cities represented pioneering, working-class housing or, at best, 
middle-class properties and building masses. Here, the correlating open spaces 
were small and centrally placed. Often these urban developments were limited 
by, or included, large natural areas as form givers. 

Such an example was Philadelphia where William Penn's plan of four 
squares formed by two cross axes, Market and Broad streets, was set within the 
space between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. Within each quadrant 
neighborhood, a small four-acre square was provided as a public park— Logan, 
Washington, Franklin, and Rittenhouse squares. This was a clear, simplified, and 
idealized London scheme, with the buildings, houses, and lot sizes scaled down 
to three-quarters the size of their counterparts in London. 

America's cities were profoundly affected by the development, in 1857, of 
Olmsted and Vaux's competition-winning plan for Central Park in New York 
City. The park was championed as a centerpiece of tremendous proportions that 
would become the focal point for all future developments in the city. True to 
form, around its edges were located the most prestigious residential, hotel, and 
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commercial developments. It also accreted some of New York's most significant 
civic institutions: the Metropolitan, Guggenheim, and Frick museums, the 
American Museum of Natural History, and the Museum of the City of New 
York, among others. Perimeter land values reflected the new importance of this 
central open space, doubling or tripling those of nearby areas. 

The design of Central Park was also uniquely American. Central Park broke 
all precedents. It was revolutionary in social response, power and control, layout 
and organization, and emotional content. Until then no other city had such a 
park; not in Savannah, nor in Philadelphia, nor in all of Europe where a legacy 
of parks involved either remnants of royal preserves or parks built for the 
privileged few, those with limited access. Central Park broke all traditions in 
size alone. Its 770-acre expanse was enormous, greater than any park that had 
ever been proposed, a huge undertaking in terms of expenditure of money and 
labor. It was promoted for many reasons: scientifically, for the prevention of 
malaria and for clean air; economically, to provide employment at low wages 
during a time of recession; and to increase land values for real estate profit. More 
practically it provided the city with a new reservoir and water delivery system; it 
converted polluted and derelict pig farms with clean fill and erosion-control 
vegetation; it provided improved positive drainage and storm-water management 
through new streams and seemingly natural water courses; and it offered much 
needed public infrastructure for the future growth of the city. This structure was 
visionary, providing for grade-separated, cross-town through traffic and grade- 
separated internal park circulation for pedestrians, carriages, and equestrians. 
The project was proffered to the public on issues of health, safety, and welfare. 

But it was Frederick Law Olmsted who saw the social benefits. The park 
was democratic, designed for the average citizen. Ice skating on the ponds and 
ball playing on the green meadows were depicted in Currier and Ives etchings 
and showed the general population recreating on weekends. The park was 
designed to provide activities for citizens of all classes? and to be open and 
accessible to all, by design and location, in the center of the city. Central Park 
was dubbed the “people's park.” Unlike any European model, this was a park for 
a democratic society, a truly American park. 

The form of Central Park differed by its inclusion of nature as its landscape 
vocabulary. Whole natural passages were used in miniature to simulate the great 
natural areas of the Hudson River Valley. The park drew its artistic inspiration from 
a parallel movement in painting, the Hudson River School. New York's Hudson 
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Valley had been inspirational and captivating for over two centuries to explorers, 
settlers, merchants, artists, and tourists. Shipping and industry developed and the 
region became rich and diverse, at once both inhabited and wild, serene and bucolic. 

In 1849, just one year before Central Park was conceived, and several years 
before the famous design competition, Asher B. Durand painted a canvas called 
Kindred Spirits, which changed the world’s perception of America, perceptions of 
Americans’ relationship to nature, and the perception of art and beauty from a 
landscape point of view. The canvas centered on and heralded the mid-Hudson 
region. Kindred Spirits illustrated, in glorious detail, the natural beauty of the 
Catskills. The painting illustrated the full array of natural environments from 
mountain slopes to river ravines, and the diversity of geology, vegetation, and 
wildlife, all in rich colors. In the middle of this scene, totally surrounded by the 
environment, Durand placed Man on a precarious ledge, jutting out into this 
setting of incredible beauty, totally immersed in Nature. Man, here, is more than 
a symbol; he is the very embodiment of the movement being advocated. Man is 
represented by two figures: fellow painter Thomas Cole, palette and paint brush 
in hand, and park advocate, poet, and social reformer William Cullen Bryant. 
Using artistic devices such as scale, miniaturization, and atmosphere, Durand 
changed the predominant perception of the region from that of a threatening to 
a benign wilderness, from an area to be exploited to a place to be conserved, and 
from nowhere to a desirable destination. 

While Durand's story is just one example from the history of the Hudson 
River School, it illustrates the power of a singular interpretation used to influence 
the way people view an environment. This school of painting, and others like it, 
influenced society's awareness of nature and gave landscape architecture its 
aesthetic." Americans became inclined toward the picturesque, rural, agrarian, 
and ecological. Such paintings galvanized advocacy for the introduction of such 
scenery and natural environments into the city and encouraged the preservation 
of natural resources within and near urban areas. The very scenes the artists 
painted were the works of conservation by landscape architects of their time. 

Olmsted's parks were themselves works of nature. In place of water basins, 
there were natural water bodies such as lakes, ponds, meandering streams, and 
cascades—all representative of natural water courses. Instead of flat planes of 
grass or manicured rolling hills, one discovered rugged ravines, buttes, rock 
outcroppings of various geologic forms, all representative of the surrounding 


regions. The trees of Central Park were neither trimmed groves of singular types 


nor ornamentals, but were complete collections of species, differing vegetation 
types, and differing ecological associations, all representative of the region's 


s. In Central 


ecology. An Olmsted park always provided the visitor with wildernes 
Park it was The Ramble, an area where the forces of nature were left to define the 
parkland in complete, perfect representation of the real natural environment. 
Olmsted called his new art “landscape architecture"? and Central Park's 
elements formed the palette of the new American landscape architect. 

So popular was Central Park that every city wanted Olmsted to design and 
build such a park locally. Olmsted planned and built parks in over 50 American 
cities in the 20 years following Central Park. As new conditions were 
encountered, new solutions were conceived, thus evolving a park design vocabulary 
and eventually a park system. For Buffalo, New York, Olmsted and Vaux 
proposed a city-wide park system created by tying existing and proposed parks 
together with parklike boulevards known as parkways. A new waterfront park, an 
existing parade ground, and a new romantic park were connected by elm-lined 
boulevards containing a park median, bordered by two lanes of through traffic 
and separating local service streets on both outer edges. Wide pedestrian promenades 
separated the traffic lanes and provided for sitting and strolling. Only major 
cross streets broke these continuous green strips and their park medians. 

Boston's Emerald Necklace became a planned park system that would 
organize an entire city and connect it to several of its affluent, small-town 
neighbors such as Brookline and Newton. Olmsted's plan strung together widely 
differing parks: 1) the Common, a traditional New England pastoral space; 

2) the Garden, a Victorian public park; 3) Massachusetts Avenue, a new tree- 
lined, median-divided boulevard; 4) the Fens, a degraded marshland that was 
bioregeneratively reconstituted as a spatial centerpiece for cultural institutions 
such as the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Isabel Stewart Gardner Museum; 
5) the Muddy River Run, a transportation corridor park along an unsightly 
urban stream that would evolve to contain five differing circulation types within 
its narrow width; 6) the Arnold Arboretum, a cleared hilltop site for the research 
facility; 7) Jamaica Pond, a public reservoir for drinking water; and 8) Franklin 
Park, a large regional park at the terminus. Olmsted, no longer in partnership 
with Calvert Vaux, engaged the noted Boston architect Henry Hobson 
Richardson to design the park's numerous bridges and crossings. The Emerald 
Necklace created a unified space, a serpentine connection from natural feature to 


natural feature through existing regional settlements. 


SECOND GENERATION OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 

Olmsted's park planning and design became nationally recognized in the 1880s. 
As the number of commissions grew, an overworked and much traveled Olmsted 
found the need to take on apprentices who would continue his professional 
objectives. He solicited his nephew, John Charles Olmsted, his son, Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., and a young, gifted pupil from Harvard, Charles Elliot, to 
become landscape architects and join him as partners. 

Charles Elliot took the pastoral and scenic aesthetics of these Olmsted 
parks and scientifically classified each aesthetic according to the natural 
landscape and ecology types of cach region. He proposed an even larger network 
of new parklands based on safeguarding the environment. He identified the need 
to protect drinking water in upland ponds and to protect tidal estuaries from 
pollution, waste contamination, and disease; to preserve unique scenic resources 
for future generations; and to conserve river flood plains and barrier-beach sand 
dunes in order to prevent massive flood damage.!° These natural areas formed an 
expanded park system that was uniquely American, developed from a full 
ecological concept. While this scientific design system was built around issues of 
health, safety, and public welfare, it was also formulated around naturalistic, 
scenic, ecological, and aesthetic parameters. In the process Elliot's work, by the 
turn of the twentieth century, established America's first metropolitan park 
system, the aforementioned Emerald Necklace. Boston's Metropolitan Park 
District Plan was, perhaps, the greatest example of the American Park 
movement, and it firmly established the picturesque and naturalistic aesthetic 
and its school of landscape architecture. 

Olmsted and his partners formed an ever-expanding firm in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, near their Emerald Necklace. The first firm, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Sr., Landscape Architect, grew to be Olmsted, Olmsted and Elliot and, 
ultimately, Olmsted Brothers.!! By the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
firm employed over 35 professionals and was known throughout America as the 
landscape architectural firm. With Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., the dominant 
force in the successor firm, the second generation of landscape architects was 
now in place. Over the years the Olmsted firm spun off members who established 
firms in other American cities. They spread the concept of the American Park 
movement and the picturesque and naturalistic landscape aesthetic. 

As these periods are defined, the first generation began after the completion 
of Central Park, the enthusiastic acceptance of this work by the general public, 
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competition as well as those who picked up the torch to start a career in this 

new discipline. The first generation included H. W. S. Cleveland (Minneapolis), 
Samuel Parsons and George Pentecost (New York City), Charles Elliot (Boston), 
and Henry Sargent Codman (Chicago). 

Forty years passed from the completion of Central Park to the emergence 
of both John Charles Olmsted and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., as true second- 
generation landscape architects. The second generation of landscape architects, 
delayed by the Civil War, began with the decline and death of Olmsted, Sr., as 
well as that of his colleague, Cleveland, and the early deaths of Elliot and 
Codman. It also coincided with the tidal change caused by the World's 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. This second generation (1893-1929) functioned 
until the Depression and included the contemporaries of Olmsted, Jr., and 
Ferruccio Vitale. 


The competition-winning Greensward 
Plan for Central Park by Olmsted 

and Vaux superimposed onto a 
contemporary aerial photograph of 
Manhattan. Olmsted and Vaux's plan. 
anticipated the island's future growth. 
Author, from the exhibition “Achievement of 
Frederick Law Olmsted" (1965) 


The Mall, Central Park, New York 
City, in 1920. Taking the Long View 
Collection, Prints and Photographie Division, 
Library of Congress 


The third generation of landscape architects began with the Depression and 
the Works Projects Administration and continued to the end of World War II. 
This period (1930-1945) included the offspring and apprentices of the Olmsted 
Brothers and Vitale firms. After the war, America changed radically, and a fourth 
generation emerged with the postwar population and economic booms. 

Ferruccio Vitale arrived in New York in 1904, one year after the death of 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr. He apprenticed in the firm of Parsons and 
Pentecost. It was George Pentecost who had convinced him to become a 
landscape architect. Pentecost was considerably older than Vitale, as was his 
partner, Samuel Parsons. Parsons, as the first director of Central Park, had been 
known to argue with Olmsted on numerous issues of park design. Parsons 
pointed out sections of Central Park that clearly did not function as originally 
designed and revamped these without mercy.!? Being an expert nurseryman he 
liberally replaced problematic plant compositions with ones better suited to the 
site. To meet public demand, he allowed into the park, often to Olmsted's 
displeasure, pet civic projects such as rose gardens and playgrounds. With his 
demonstrated expertise, Parsons designed and built other parks in New York 
based on a modified Central Park palette.13 Some of these parks were done in 
the later years with George Pentecost as partner.!4 The Parsons and Pentecost 
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parks were smaller than Central Park but they were more urban in character and, 
compared with the newer Olmsted creations in Buffalo and Boston, more refined 
and ornamental. Parsons became the best-known and most influential first- 
generation landscape architect in the New York area. 

The landscape architects of New York and Boston seldom met each other 
professionally. They differed on aesthetics and notions of leadership. Boston's 
landscape architects were strictly tied to Olmsted and the picturesque aesthetic. 
The New York landscape architects were more independent and tied only to 
Olmsted's professional legacy. Vitale unquestionably was rooted in the New 
York arena of landscape architecture as a highly independent, second- 


generation practitioner. 


CITY BEAUTIFUL MOVEMENT À third influence greeted Vitale on his 
arrival in America—a new revival in classical design and a resurgence in classical 
landscapes. The most written-about civic project in America since Central Park 
must surely have been the great Chicago World's Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
The fair surprised the nation with its conception of an entire city as well as its 
exhibition and utilization of technological innovations. It was a watershed 
showcase for architecture, city planning, and landscape architecture, The main 
purpose of the fair was the promotion of commerce and support for the 
rebuilding of the city of Chicago after its great fire. In addition the fair was the 
focus of a seminal debate on aesthetics and power in architecture. The sides were 
drawn between the eastern architects—led by Charles Follen McKim, of the 
firm McKim, Mead, and White, and Howland Hunt, son of Biltmore' architect, 
Richard Morris Hunt—versus the Chicago architects led by Louis Sullivan. 
Chicago architect Daniel Hudson Burnham, of the firm Burnham and Root, 
was the designated chair and leader of the fair's architectural team. McKim 

and Hunt were products of the École des Beaux-Arts whereas the Chicago- 
based architects were part of a school of architecture that had developed a 
uniquely American style, one that rejected the formalism and decorations of 
European architecture. This western group also included Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Daniel Burley Griffen. This group wanted a fair that would showcase the 
new organic architecture of the Prairie School. A fight for aesthetic control of 
the fair's architecture ensued. It was settled in a famous all-day meeting in New 


York with the full team of architects in attendance. The easterners won the day 


and the fair's main theme was set. It was believed that, for the soo-vear 
celebration of the European discovery of America, the design should express 
America's greatness and demonstrate its refinement through masterful execution 
of buildings in the highest form of design—classical architecture. 

Olmsted, Sr., the sole landscape architect for the entire exposition, was 
present for this meeting and understood well the debate. It is probable that he 
sided with the western group, representing the Prairie School of architecture, for 
they closely adhered to his own design aesthetic, the picturesque and naturalistic. 
But his charge here was to design a fair that would primarily exhibit classical 
space and landscape. 

Lead architect Burnham made this now famous statement: “Make no little 
plans. They have no magic to stir men's blood,” and he planned the fair 
accordingly. He and the eastern architects produced numerous buildings of 
massive similar footprint as exhibition halls. It was, however, Olmsted's master 
plan that stirred universal acclaim and provided the magic.!5 The site of the 
fair was a tract of flat marshy land on the shores of Lake Michigan. It contained 
no distinguishing features, thereby providing Olmsted with a tabula rasa on 
which to visualize a plan that would utilize water in a creative way. Throughout 
the site he designed a series of interconnected waterways and canals. This would 
provide needed landfill for building sites and would also be an organizing 
system. He brought in steam dredges, a new type of boat, to excavate the 
waterways.! This was considered a significant engineering feat and was the first 
use of this new technology. He created a master plan utilizing water as the 
element that perfectly responded to the design philosophies of the two opposing 
architectural schools. For the classical, eclectic buildings of the eastern 
architects, Olmsted proposed a central, formal water basin around which the 
buildings would form an imposing, unified, and urban civic space. For the 
organic Prairie School he proposed a lagoon area, with softened edges and 
romantic islands. And for his own picturesque and naturalistic American park 
landscape, he designed the lakefront beaches and an urban connector parkway, 
Midway Gardens. The Midway was an unusual development linking Jackson 
Park, formally proposed in 1870 as South Park!? and now the main fair site, with 
Washington Park, an interior park for Chicago's neighborhoods. The Midway was 
a straightened version of the Muddy River segment of Boston's Emerald Necklace 
system and contained five differing modes of circulation intended to link the 


park and its water courses. 
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ro» The colossus Columbia in the 
Court of Honor, the World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
A classical landscape without trees. By 
permission of Jeffrey W Howe, Digital 
Archives of Architecture, Boston Сок. 


sorrow The World's Columbian 
Exposition. The bridge from 
Olmsted's naturalistic island to the 
main thoroughfare, the Great White 
Way. By permission of Jeffrey W Howe, 
Digital Archives of Architecture, Boston College 
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The principal positive contribution of the fair was that it represented a 
total cohesiveness of design from section to section despite varying architecture, 
uses, commercialization, and land forms.!8 The fair was distinctly urban and 
presented a new urban ideal of beauty codified as the City Beautiful movement. 
Its formal landscape architecture was now a powerful counterpoint to the informal, 


pictorial, naturalistic landscapes. This aesthetic was firmly established among the 


tern architects, and especially the most influential firms of New York City. 
Vitale arrived in America in the midst of these influences. America's wealthy 
were engaging architects trained in Europe to design Beaux-Arts classical 


architecture. Vitale was comfortable with this philosophy and related to the 


European beginnings of America’s cities. He felt that the design forces at play 


were creating unique new solutions that offered great promise but had never been 
realized. Citing the Spanish plan for St. Augustine, William Penn's plan for 
g Р: Р 8 P 
Philadelphia, and the English gardens in Virginia, Vitale stated that these 
romising city plans were ignored or had been eliminated.!? Referring to the 
P! g city p. g 8 
American Puritan and Victorian periods, and perhaps to Olmsted's work itself, 


Vitale called these design idioms appalling. 


All this [European-based, ideal city plans] is enough to arouse speculation 
as то what the development from it might have become today had it not 
been so ruthlessly trampled under foot... As to New England, views differ 
and much sentimental writing abounds, but there is no denying the 
[preference for] old [Victorian and picturesque] gardens, retired behind 
houses... with the prim, non-design of front yards, or a supposed hatred of 
any formal design. ... But instead of [aesthetic] development, of continued 
progress, there came the appalling debacle of the XIX Century when the 
good examples were but all utterly ignored and we broke into a riot of bad 


taste and poor construction.?0 


Without a doubt, the differences between the eastern and western architectural 
aesthetic continued to dominate American tastes and to have an impact on the 
allied architectural arts, landscape architecture included. Vitale did little to calm 
these troubled waters and, quite the opposite, was a strident believer in the 


formal aesthetic. 


AS 


ΠΠ, 


un т 


COUNTRY PLACE ЕВА А fourth important force in America greeted 

Vitale upon his arrival in America. Private wealth was generating opulent 
residences and landscapes in upscale suburbs. In New York, Boston, and Chicago 
the well-to-do built their primary homes as mansions on expansive scenic sites in 
suburban communities, often doing so simultaneously in several cities. They also 
built secondary homes in summer resorts and colonies such as the Hamptons, 
Newport, and the Berkshires. 

For the social reformer Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., the design of these 
private estates illustrated the vanity of those who manipulated beauty to glorify 
wealth. To him, public works were the calling of landscape architects. But, late in 
life, he could not completely ignore the robber barons.?! His reputation attracted 
men of private power just as it did powerful men from the public sector. In 
1888,22 Olmsted helped conceive and plan Biltmore, the 125,000-acre estate of 
George W. Vanderbilt, located outside Asheville, North Carolina.23 Olmsted, the 
consummate reformer, treated the commission of this estate with innovative 
design and technologically advanced management systems. Initially, he 
structured two teams for the commission, the first headed by New York architect 
Richard Morris Hunt. This team was comprised of a cadre of sculptors and 
artists working on the primary site where the mansion was located. The second 
team consisted of a collection of botanists, horticulturalists, agronomists, and 
so forth, who were engaged for the management of the remaining vast acreage. 

Olmsted relied heavily on his partners, John Charles Olmsted and Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., to work with the architects in carrying out the design of the 
35-acre house area. They, in turn, brought in the second-generation staff member 
Warren Henry Manning to manage and execute the design concepts in detail? 
Richard Morris Hunt was the first American architect to have studied 
architecture at the École des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and while in Paris he worked 
for the French architect Hector-Martin Lefuel, who had been in charge of a 
major addition to the Louvre. Hunt, upon his return to America, was asked to 
design a French Renaissance chateau reminiscent of the Louvre for the 
Vanderbilts. It consisted of 250 rooms in a massive, multifaceted building. The 
architecture was an eclectic collection of elements copied from French chateaux. 
The beautifully proportioned spiral staircase from the Chateau de Blois was 
copied exactly and was the main feature of Biltmore's facade.25 Broad terraces 
associated with the house were reminiscent of those of the French landscape 


architect André Le Nótre. These terraces descended steeply sloped terrain, 
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ending in exquisite formal herb and cut-flower gardens. The rose garden was 
reported to contain over 2500 varieties. Although the Olmsted firm's design of 
these formal gardens has been called wonderful, the design was crudely 
proportioned and rigidly mechanical with the house off-axis and the space 
ill-defined. As the first "classical" landscape by a firm known for its naturalistic 
and rural designs, the execution was clearly a learning experience, for the 
professionals involved lacked understanding, experience, and depth in this idiom. 

The team working on the remaining acreage was composed of Charles 
Sprague Sargent, who developed a complete arboretum on the site; Gifford 
Pinchot, a young inexperienced forester who systematically set up the cultivation 
and reforestation of abandoned farmlands with over 20 differing timber 
species; an agronomist; a fruitier; a dairyman who set up a model dairy; and a 
veterinarian. The team was charged, in 1898, to organize a "scientific" farm. The 
success of the forest management virtually created the profession of forestry in 
America overnight. Together, the natural-science team set a new model for 
professional interdisciplinary research and applied management, one that made 
America the world leader in agrarian and forest management and ushered in the 
era of industrialized agriculture. The comprehensive arboretum, however, was 
never carried out. Throughout the estate new access and circulation was 
developed for the entire scientific farm. In all the team created 250 miles of 
forestry trails, уо miles of dirt wagon roads, and 38 miles of macadam drives. 
The main entrance road was the senior Olmsted's design masterpiece and was 
one of his last "pen to paper" designs. It was to rise over 5oo feet vertically, 
winding through stream valleys, and was to be marked with broad, sweeping 
switchbacks. It would contain many of the most choice horticultural specimens 
of Sargent, and would exhibit the works of reforestation of Pinchot. But for 
unknown reasons Vanderbilt canceled the work. For Vanderbilt private gardens 
were obviously less challenging than infrastructure and the larger site received 
much less attention. 

Biltmore influenced the wealthiest Americans. The idea of an extensive site 
development was important—one that was quiet and would capture a piece of 
nature far, but not too far, from the city. The creation of affluent suburbs where 
large tracts of land could be found was the solution and, with the new 
popularity of the automobile, estates for the wealthy in those suburbs was the 
solution of choice. American lifestyles were also changing. Lavish soirées were 


held in huge halls purposely designed into the new mansions, and for summer 
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Kykuit, aerial view of the estate of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Pocantico 
Hills, New York. Directly in front of 
the mansion is William Wells 
Bosworth's entry court with the Oceanus 


fountain. To the left, the southern 


exposure, are the main formal gardens. 
{ 


Phillip Н. Екс 


Architecture (New York: Architec 


American Landscape 


ul Book 


Publishing Company, 1924 
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use, extensive gardens were designed for special fétes. Entertaining out-of-doors 
took many forms, from the formal to the casual. The swimming pool was a 
special new challenge to the designer, who was asked to incorporate a large water 
tank into a landscape. The rose garden was no longer just a production garden, as 
at Biltmore, but became the location for lunches, society gatherings, charity 
affairs, and meetings of local garden clubs. 

The architecture of the World's Columbian Exposition was another strong 
influence behind the design of these estates. The new classical fashion 


reintroduced design based solely on compositional, aesthetic parameters. There 


were only three landscape architects of note who were designing estates of 


significance when Vitale arrived on the scene. In addition to Olmsted Brothers 
there was Charles Adam Platt and William Wells Bosworth. 


Charles Platt? 


studied art at the National Academy of Design and at the 
Art Student's League, both in New York City. In 1882 he went to Paris to study 
art with Frangois-Louis-Florimand Boulanger and Faivre-Jean-Baptiste-Louis- 
Francois Lefebvre, and his works were exhibited at the famous Atelier Julien in 


1885. Returning to America, he settled in Cornish, New Hampshire, and worked 


with the American sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens. In 1892 he returned to 
Europe with his brother William Barnes Platt who, planning to become a 
landscape architect, had embarked on a grand tour of Italian gardens.28 On their 
return his brother died and Charles decided to publish, as a memorial, his own 
sketches and watercolors of measured plans of the Italian gardens they had 
visited. The book, Italian Gardens?? was soon found in the country's best homes. 
It described the axial, structured exterior spaces, the defining of gardens by green 
walls of hedges and pleached trees, and topiaries, pergolas, and pavilions. 
Gardens of this era were described as “formal,” “architectural,” “geometric,” 
“classical,” or “Italian.” A second work, Italian Villas and Their Gardens, by Edith 
Wharton, with illustrations by Maxfield Parrish, soon followed and was 
inspired by Platt's book. Wharton was a noted American novelist and a garden 
historian who yearly visited Florence, participated in the circle of Berenson and 
Acton friends, and was later known to Vitale in America. Wharton's country 
retreat in Lenox, Massachusetts, was just down the road from Vitale's country 
home in Great Barrington, and was designed by Wharton's niece, Beatrix Jones 
Farrand, a landscape architect and colleague of Vitale. Maxfield Parrish was a 


noted painter, a friend of Platt’s 


and a Cornish, New Hampshire, neighbor. 
Together, these two books greatly influenced American taste in landscape architecture. 

Numerous requests to design gardens came to Platt as a result of his book. 
He began his career as a landscape architect by designing Falkner Farm, the 
estate of Charles F. Sprague in Brookline, Massachusetts.*! Sprague was the 
grandfather of the noted horticulturist Charles Sprague Sargent, of Biltmore 
fame. The grounds of Falkner Farm were modeled after the villas near Florence, 
with its entry road as an axial green street of tall arborvitae hedges.’ From the 
beginning, Platt seemed to understand intuitively the fundamental design logic 
of Italian villas—the marvelously integrated combination of indoor and 
outdoor spaces, of architecture and landscape architecture harmoniously fitted 
to the site, and the role that the landscape had played in the life of those times. 

Platt was a multifaceted artist—a painter, etcher, dramaturge, and designer 
of pageants and tableaux. The Cornish colony itself was a showplace of gardens. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens designed an Italian terrace linking his house and 
studio, and filled it with his sculptures of classical busts. The painter Stephen 
Parrish and his son, Maxfield, had a romantic cottage garden at their house that 
was a riot of seasonal color. Platt's own house was a new lesson in intimate 


classical garden design, with framed glimpses of the distant Green Mountains. 
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Platt soon drifted into the dual professions of architecture and landscape 
architecture. Platt chose to design the architecture as well as the landscape 


architecture in self defense, "because of his difficulties in working with 


architects.”*3 He often asked Ferruccio Vitale to join him as landscape architect 
on his commissions. Platts work was marked by simplicity and reliance on 
classical antecedents. While he never preconceived a design before carefully 
studying the site, once on site Platt was not bound to the conditions he found. 
He often moved massive amounts of earth to seat the house within its larger 
environmental settings. These he considered "sacrifices of nature to art." 

The other important contemporary of Vitale, William Wells Bosworth, 


was clas: Arts and had a flair for the 


ically trained at the École des Beaux 
monumental. Bosworth's longest client relationship and most productive single 
commission was the landscape architecture of Kykuit, the estate of Standard 
Oil-founder John D. Rockefeller, Sr. built between 1907 and 1916 at Pocantico 
Hills near Tarrytown, New York.“ Through his design of many support 
buildings and formal, ornamental gardens at Kykuit, Bosworth became closely 
associated with the industrialist and his family, receiving the architectural 
commission for Rockefellers New York City mansion in 1914, and John D. 
Rockefeller, ]г 


connection, Bosworth wa 


‚ New York City house in 1915. Through this Rockefeller 


introduced to Samuel Untermeyer and designed his 


estate, Greystone, in Yonkers, New York, from 1912 to 1915. Kykuit and Greystone 


are far more noted for their landscape architecture than for their buildings. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., felt so strongly about Bosworth that he had a bronze 
medal struck in 1920 to commemorate their friendship. The medal shows 
William Wells Bosworth in profile on the front with a Greek angel and Doric 
column on the back. 

Kykuit was John D. Rockefeller's new summer home after his move east, 
Located north of New York City, it was sited on 4180 acres of prime forested 
lands along the Hudson River. The main building was a gray granite Georgian 
manor house designed by William Adams Delano and Chester Homes Aldrich. 
Delano and Aldrich were long noted for having a policy of designing all the 
gardens adjacent to their buildings, but Rockefeller persuaded them to give the 
commission to Bosworth, and their testy collaboration took place on neutral 
ground in the offices of Carrére and Hastings. Clearly the hand of Bosworth 
dominated the design of the site. The entrance and arrival court was a 


masterpiece of scale and space. Its central feature was an enlarged replica of 


тот Greystone, the estate of Samuel 
Untermeyer, Yonkers, New York, 1912, 
fountains. Paired columns with 
winged griffins are motifs from the 
Boboli Gardens, Florence, used here 
to terminate the axis and create the 
water play of a fountain. Country Life 


(in America), May 1937. 


sorrow Greystone, the amphitheater 
Whether a performance for many or a 


moment of solitude for one, this 


small structure completes the 
composition of architectural forms. 


Country Life (in America), May 1937. 
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LEFT TO тонт 
Kykuit, entrance allée. Rockefeller gave 
Bosworth a free hand to develop this 
elaborate and extensive landscape. The 
Oceanus fountain was a direct copy, 
enlarged in scale, of a fountain in the 
Boboli Gardens, Florence. 

Mattie Edward Hew 
Club of America Collection, Archives of 


photographer, Garden 


American Gardens, Smithsonian Institution. 


Kykuit, fountains of the main garden. 
The garden begins with a simple 
sealloped fountain, is formed by an 
allée of lindens, and ends with a 
tempieto. Architectural elements from 


Italian gardens were the inspiration for 


much of Bosworth's design. Philip 
Homer Elwood, Jr, American Landscape 
Architecture (New York: Architectural Book 


Publishing Company, 1924 


Greystone, architectural elements 
dominate and structure the landscape 
development by William Wells 

Bosworth. The garden here is viewed 


from inside the tempieto. Country Life (in 


America), May 1937. 


Greystone, tempieto, A circular tempieto 
on a peristyle base provides a 
grandiose entrance and overlook to 
this eclectic Bosworth garden 


Country Life (in America), May 1937. 


orrosıre Greystone, the water 
channel. Evergreen plantings are used 
to line the water channel and create a 
space within a space, Country Life (in 


America), May 1937. 
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The 


court was framed by mature trees that were moved great distances to create an 


Giambologna' famous Oceanus fountain in the Boboli Gardens in Florence. 


instant mature garden, Pleached lindens lined the sides, perpendicular to the face 
of the building while the lindens on the entrance gate side remained nearly 
natural in form, acting as a transition to the vistas of the surrounding natural 
countryside. The plazalike steps were sloped to lead the eye across the space to 
phenomenal views of the Hudson River and the Catskills beyond. Such 
subtleties in design were carried out in all the details of this grand entrance. 
Greystone,** the Untermeyer estate in Yonkers, was like no other in its 
grandeur and style. Untermeyer, a succe: ful New York lawyer, bought an 
existing mansion on the slopes of the Hudson River. As an amateur 
horticulturist, Untermeyer had an unusual list of requirements when he hired 
Bosworth to design new gardens for the 113-acre site. He told his landscape 
architect that he was in no rush, had no plan in mind, and wanted to perfect the 
garden by trial and error. Mostly he wanted to have fun. Bosworth conceived a 
series of unusual central spaces that were part of the perpendicular dual-axes 
plan for the whole site, employing water as a unifying element. The garden was 
approached from an enormous circular space, a roofless tempieto defined by a 


colonnade that emerged from a large pool. The pool was over дооо square feet 


and was lined in mosaics of sea animals, reminiscent of Roman architecture and 
specifically of Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli. From this space a major network of 


more than 40 fountains emanated throughout the site. From the circular tempieto, 


one entered the Greek garden, a large walled garden with Assyrian decorations 
(the name Greek seems to be a misnomer). Entry at one end was through a 
portico of solid Assyrian brick with a decorative cornice leading into a vast lawn 
space with a central cross axis in water courses lined with conical yews. Yews also 
bordered several adjacent parallel walks, forming a sea of dots on a green canvas. 
At the far end were a pair of freestanding Doric columns, replicas from the 
Boboli Gardens, framing a view of the Hudson. Atop the columns were winged 
Assyrian sphinxes sculpted by Paul Manship. The effect was much like a chab bagh, 
an Islamic four-part symmetrical garden. The scale of these two central spaces 
was vast, and up to this period, except for Biltmore, unseen in Ámerica. 
Bosworth, as at Kykuit, knew how to handle these large spaces and was skillful 
in the architectural detailing and planting needed to complete the design 

intent. At Greystone he was assisted in the design of the fountains by Charles 
Welford Leavitt, a landscape architect /engineer. Untermeyer, the amateur 
horticulturist, collected much of the plant material himself, but the plantings 


were undistinguished. 


In all of Bosworth's work he relied on "garden architecture" to form spaces 
and contrast the simple massed, green vegetation. These spaces were almost 
always separated from the main house and screened by trees, His compositions 
were symmetrical in plan, if not always axial, and demonstrated his fanatic 
attention to proportion and detail. He showed a mastery of three-dimensional 
space. Like Platt , Bosworth became known for his design of architectural 
elements and was asked to design architecture as well. It is said that Charles Platt 


entered architecture through the g 


den gate. The noted landscape architecture 
historian Norman T. Newton once stated that "Platt was like a god? Due to 
the presence of these design gods—Platt, Bosworth, and Vitale—Newton once 
called New York City “the valley of the gods." 

It was in this milieu that Ferruccio Vitale found his initial work as a 
landscape architect. Vitale's practice was extensive, centering mainly on the 
design or transformation of numerous private Beaux-Arts residential estates of 


s his social 


the Country Place era. Vitale had little difficulty attracting clients 
standing and education opened doors to America's wealthiest families. His 
clientele was a Who's Who in American society and industry. For Alfred DuPont, 
Vitale restructured his estate Nemours; for his brother Pierre, he structured the 
water courses of his estate, Longwood Gardens. He designed the gardens for 
Isaac Guggenheim Villa Carola on Long Island, and next door, Trillora Court 
for Guggenheim's brother, Solomon. (Later, upon Isaac's death, Solomon 
combined both into a larger Villa Carola.) He designed the estates of Richard 
Beatty Mellon and Andrew Mellon, both in Pittsburgh. He designed the gardens 
for Percy Rockefeller in Connecticut. In addition, Vitale designed estates for 
William Hall Walker, inventor of the alternating generator; for Benjamin 
Moore, the paint manufacturer; and for Charles O. Gates, the baking powder 
magnate. Other notable clients included Mrs. 1. Dodge Sloane, heiress; Condé 
Nast, publisher; and Rodman Wanamaker, a noted anthropologist of Native 


American culture, 


New York was where the emerging industrialists were moving. Wealthy 
clients were spending millions of dollars for country houses on Long Island 
The architects had their hands full, and they needed help. In Vitale, they 


found a sympathetic compatriot who understood and sought to reflect their 


design ideas in the landscape. By virtue of this association, Vitale soon 


became the primary Long Island practitioner.*! 
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Other landscape architects of this period tended to practice locally in their 
affluent communities. Their commissions included the estates of several 
important local figures while continuing a practice largely of public parks or 
institutional works. Ralph Estes Griswold designed estates along “millionaires' 
row” in Pittsburgh; Robert Wheelwright and Markley Stevenson worked the 
Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, and the Wilmington, Delaware, regions; Robert 
Ludlow Fowler, Jr., the southern Connecticut communities. Arthur Freeman 
Brinckerhoff, an early partner of Vitale, was also far-reaching but he, like other 
contemporaries, never grew to the stature of Vitale nor executed as many 
projects as did the Vitale firm. Only Olmsted Brothers, Platt, Bosworth, and 
Vitale practiced on a national scale, with commissions from east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Carolinas. Vitale, after Olmsted Brothers, 
employed the second-largest namber of landscape architects. Of the noted 
Country Place Era landscape architects—Platt, Bosworth, and Vitale—only 


Ferruccio Vitale practiced solely as a landscape architect. 
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opposite Greystone, the central 
space. A water channel provides a cross 
axis in the Bosworth plan. Note the 
similarity of this garden's elements 
with those of Kykuit. Country Life (in 


America), May 1937. 


Greystone, allée to the Hudson River. 
Doubling as both the entrance drive 
and a formal allée, it is the gardens only 
window to the river. Country Life (in 


America), May 1917 
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А RENEGADE IN THE PROFESSION 


VITALE ORGANIZATIONS А man of his times, Ferruccio Vitale enjoyed ап 
upper-middle-class life with access to the wealthy and socially elite. Wiry in his 
youth and gaunt in middle age, Vitale was a meticulous dresser who favored a 
suit and tie for casual wear. He was a handsome man of urbane tastes and 


cultured manner, noted for his quiet demeanor and his ability to charm everyone 


on first impression. He spoke softly, slowly, and precisely, with a distinguished 
Italian accent. Once engaged, he talked with passion, his Mediterranean 
personality coming to the fore. He was not wealthy, but his professional success 
enabled him to have club memberships, a seasonal home, and the trappings of 
the good life. 

Vitale's first home was on lower Fifth Avenue. For his marriage to Rosamond 


Rothery 


Sheridan Square. In 1915 the Vitale family moved to a luxury apartment building 


he purchased a Greenwich Village townhouse at 88 Grove Street just off 


at 102 Park Avenue. This home was well situated for Vitale's professional and 
social requirements. It was a few blocks south of Grand Central Terminal, 
convenient for his many business trips. Vitale had only to cross the street to go to 
his office at 101 Park Avenue. And he was close to his clubs—the Union, the 
Architectural League, the Century Association, and the Coffee House. In the 
late 1920s the Vitales resided at 1349 Lexington Avenue; in 1930 the family moved 
to 150 East 73rd Street. 

The structure of Vitale's professional practice was fluid, a mixture of 
partnerships, associations, and, occasionally, independent practice. One of the 
striking differences between Vitale and his predecessors was that he readily and 
continuously formed various partnerships and associations. The professional norm 
at the time was the continuity of direct-lineage firms based on family-dominated 
enterprises. Such was true of the Olmsted firm, comprised of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Sr., his nephew (and adopted son) John Charles Olmsted, and his son 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. Other such familial firms were Samuel Parsons, Sr. and 


Jr., Oliver Ingraham Lay and Charles Downing Lay, and Charles W. Leavitt and 


Sons—all three firms of New York—and Hare and Hare of Kansas City. More 
often, landscape architects formed firms consisting of one sole practitioner, such 
as Warren Manning, Jens Jensen, and Horace William Schaler Cleveland, among 
many others. Rarely, if ever, before Vitale, did firms form partnerships such as the 
original Olmsted and Vaux firm. When such partnerships did occur, they were 
short-lived, such as Parsons and Vaux, and Parsons and Pentecost. This type of 
firm was more analogous to architectural practice, and Vaux, being an architect, 


probably influenced Olmsted in this structure. Firms that changed often showed 
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the principals to be of weak financial acumen. This was not the case with Vitale, as 
his reputation and independence survived any one partnership, and the many 
partnerships were strategically used to increase his business. 

Vitale formed numerous partnerships. Some were opportunistic, that is, 
centered around a specific client or commission. Two, though, were more 
permanent, each lasting seven years. There are no archives of Vitale drawings or 
files. It is therefore extremely difficult to date accurately many of his commissions 
or to ascribe them to any one Vitale organization. His proclivity to photograph 
works only after a long maturation period makes exact dating even more 
difficult, as these maturation periods tended to span several organizations. When 
commissions were published, credits were often given to the current firm name 
when, in fact, they were the result of an earlier partnership; or they often were 
cited as simply the work of Ferruccio Vitale, without the full firm name of that 
moment. Even here it was not clear whether Vitale executed the commission 


independently or as part of a collaboration. 


I am now collaborating in one case under an agreement in which another 
firm and that of Olmsted Brothers have undertaken jointly to direct certain 


work for a certain fee That is a very unusual arrangemenr.! 


PENTECOST AND VITALE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 1905-1907 
In 1905 Vitale formed a partnership with George Pentecost, Jr.,? his mentor 
and former partner of Parsons and Pentecost. Samuel Parsons was 6o years old 
and had recently been appointed commissioner of the New York City 
Department of Parks. Conflict of interest laws required that a new firm take 
over Parsons' practice, and Pentecost and Vitale commenced practice in the same 
space in the Saint James Building that Parsons and Pentecost had previously 
occupied. Pentecost, in mid-career, must have seen in Vitale a vibrant dynamic 
youth who could assist in developing a new practice. In this new association 
Vitale was the key designer. Perhaps Vitale needed Pentecost, the senior 
professional, for credibility and to cover any missing or weak areas in his 
training. Perhaps Vitale needed the American know-how that Pentecost, the 
seasoned New York and Washington veteran, possessed. On the surface this 
partnership had much merit. ° 

During this time the firm was commissioned to design the estate of 


Rodman Wanamaker in Chelten Hills, just outside Philadelphia. The design was 
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completed and possibly constructed during this association. Records show that 
the work was to entail the full residence, but photographs document only the 
tennis court as built. The work was published much later and credited only 
Vitale, by then in independent practice. There may also have been a commission 
for the John Wanamaker estate in Philadelphia, owned by Rodmans father, but no 
firm documentation exists. 

During these initial years Vitale made a decision to focus his professional 
work on residential landscapes. Perhaps he was influenced by the popular books 
by Janet Ross and Edith Wharton or word from his architect father, still in 
Florence, of the resurgence of villa garden restoration in Italy. It is unquestion- 
able that there was a boom in America of building large residences on land 
outside major cities. 

Soon after joining with Pentecost, Vitale became a full member of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects (ASLA) and at his first national 
meeting he delivered a speech entitled "Italian Gardens." This speech influenced 
many of those attending and set his reputation for "classical" garden design. 
Vitale joined the Municipal Arts Society of New York in 1907 and had the firm's 
work exhibited as part of the ASLA exhibition in the society's annual show. 

But in 1907 a serious stock market panic sent the country into a deep 
recession. Liquidity was a problem and much estate work was sidelined or 
canceled. A commission for Samuel C. Bodine was one such cancellation. The 
Pentecost and Vitale firm could not find enough clients to keep both partners 
occupied and the partners decided to separate. Upon their split Vitale brought 
to his new firm the previous firm's clients. Pentecost's subsequent independent 
practice never amounted to much, but the two remained friends and worked 


together in other professional arenas. 


FERRUCCIO VITALE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 1908-1915 
After his initial partnership Vitale, at the age of 33, began an independent 
practice in a new office space, still in the Saint James Building. Almost 
simultaneously, he was elected a fellow of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. From this first professional firm Vitale gained a clear idea of how to 
structure a professional practice and make it financially solvent. Many landscape 
architects found the design of residences marginally profitable. Such commissions 
required working on a personal basis with clients, an inordinate number of site 


visits, the composing of every square inch of garden area, and becoming 


intimately involved in the landscape's installation and maintenance. All this was 
very time consuming. The time requirement also limited the number of clients for 
which a landscape architect could provide services and ruled out the average- 
income client in favor of the wealthy who could afford the fees for this level of 
sustained professional service. Vitale devised a new strategy that would allow him 
to work exclusively on private residential commissions. 

First, Vitale sought only private work with wealthy clients. He was the only 
professional at that time to build a practice exclusively in the private realm. He might 
take the commission of a smaller property but only if there were major commissions 
simultaneously in the office. The Bodines were matched with the Wanamakers, the 
Hilners with the Hudsons, the Gates with the Guggenheims, and so on. 


It is more necessary for a man with a small estate to employ a landscape 
architect than for a man with a large estate, although the average person does 
not think this way. First of all, the man with a large piece of property and а 
large fortune to develop and maintain it, seeks the advice of an expert 
instinctively, So, quite naturally, when they are building a house they consult an 
architect and not a carpenter or builder. And when they decide they want a 
handsome garden they consult a landscape architect and not merely a gardener 
who knows how to make flowerbeds. Besides that, they know that a landscape 
architect not only saves money for his client by knowing where to purchase his 
materials most advantageously, but by saving him from making mistakes. But 
all these things... are curiously difficult for the owner of a few acres to grasp. 
And yet he needs advice even more urgently. First, because he should make the 
most of every inch of ground—which he cannot possibly do without guidance. 
And second, his mistakes are so horribly conspicuous on a small estate. Financially, 


as well as artistically, he cannot afford to make mistakes.* 


Second, Vitale devised а unique residential fee structure. Vitale's practice was 
unusual for this period in that his fees were based on dual independent commissions: 
one based on the purchase of plant material and the other on professional design 
and consultation. The first fee was utilized in the prepurchase of plants to be used 
in the design. This enabled the grower to reserve the material, to prepare it for 
transplanting, and to maintain the plants until the designated time for their 
installation. This was crucial to the instant landscapes for which Vitale became 
famous. Clients knew that they were purchasing special techniques and special 
services. This also gave Vitale up-front monies to smooth out the normal cash-flow 
problems associated with new commissions. And quite purposefully, it committed 


the client to Vitale for the full duration of the project, not just the initial master 
plan phase. Many in the profession who learned of Vitale' fee structure felt that 
Vitale's designs were needlessly expensive, designed to garner large fees, and 
consequently gave the profession a bad name. There was constant gossip that Vitale 
would order his staff to double all quantities of plants on a plan to achieve instant 
effects and, not in the least, to double his fees.5 Norman T. Newton recalled Vitale 
passing his desk, which contained the design for a new client, and barking 
orders: "Make it bigger, Norman. Make it bigger!” 


Whenever Vitale got a new job, he would dash out to a nursery where he 
could find big trees and expensive specimens, order s15-20,000 worth of 
whatever caught his eye, and present the invoice to his client—they were 
almost always copper magnates—along with a bill for his commission. 
I suppose Vitale thought he was doing the right thing, or perhaps he merely 


thought his ethics were as good as those of his client.” 


Vitale brought to America what was already in vogue in the arts at that 
time—the rationale vocabulary and philosophy. Beaux-Arts design? of turn-of- 
the-century America entailed the use of classical styles from throughout the 
ages. The architectural orders of each period were utilized to compose new 
works that closely resembled, if not directly copied, the original period. 
Accompanying any one period or style were sets of artistic compositional tools 
or aids which were used to order and embellish the work. Vitale did not embrace 
the full spectrum of Beaux-Arts eclecticism; rather, if he borrowed from any 
historic period, he usually limited it to aspects of the Italian Renaissance or 
Baroque villa design. He did not copy wholesale famous gardens of any past 
period as did most architects and other landscape architects of this time. 
Richard Morris Hunt, for instance, copied the famous Blois staircase, applying it 
to Biltmore, the Vanderbilt's French chateau, a copy of the Louvre itself. 
Olmsted Brothers, likewise for Biltmore's main gardens, employed the 
“humanized (formal) mode” in the “grand manner"—openly stated imitations 
of Le Nótre's work at Vaux-le-Vicomte.? Like the Florentine expatriate 
landscape architects Cecil Pinsant and Geoffrey Scott who studied and worked 
on the new gardens at villas Gamberaia, La Pietra, and I Tatti, Vitale was 
interested in an idealized prototype of a classical garden, not in any one specific 
garden. Conversely, Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., directly copied the parterres of 
the lemonaia of Villa Medici at Castello, in Florence, for the walled garden of 
Biltmore. George Elberton Burnap, a Washington, D.C., landscape architect, 
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copied the water cascade of Villa Farnese at Caparola in 1920 for his proposed 
Meridian Hill Park in Washington. Vitale, rather, used the analytical design tools 
of the Beaux-Arts to produce what most would call “classical” gardens. His real 
focus was on the methodology behind the historical style. Аз no accepted name 
for this concept is commonly used, I refer to it as rationale design methodology. 

Up to the time of Vitale, America was familiar with the Victorian derivative, 
picturesque aesthetic. While this came primarily from painting, particularly the 
Hudson River School, its origins were based on natural scenery and realism. The 
method that Vitale espoused was abstract beauty based on principles of 
composition that were descriptive and ordered and were made famous in the 
teachings at the École des Beaux-Arts in Paris. The system was deeply rooted in 
all of western thought, dating from Greek and Roman times and revived during 
the Renaissance. Vitale's classical education and Italian heritage gave him a 
thorough schooling in the rationale design approach.!0 

In the education of the Beaux-Arts artist or architect, the student was 
always asked for the basic composition of his or her design. The student always 
cited precedent and rules of composition. Precedent was steeped in the history 
of art; rules of composition, rationale design, was defined by structural elements. 
Aspects of the sublime and the picturesque were part of the artistic design 
philosophy of England, Austria, and Germany but were never a part of the 
French or Italian design philosophy. Geoffrey Scott, author of The Architecture of 
Humanism, laid out the tenets of classical design and how it differed from the 
other design philosophies.!! 


Scott demonstrates various fallacies—the romantic, the picturesque, the 
naturalesque, and so on— which he believes detract from the business of 
good architecture. "By the direct agency of mass and space, line and 
coherence upon physical consciousness, architecture communicates its value 
as art.” For the future, Scott's book signals a turning in the classical tradition 
toward a stripped classicism unshackled by the Beaux-Arts tradition 


—toward an architecture of classicising innovation.!2 


Originally functionality was not a part of the artistic understanding of rationale 
design; it does not appear in the Bauhaus and International Style of design 
philosophies until much later in the twentieth century. In fact the early Bauhaus 
experimentations in design simplystripped ornamentation from its vocabulary 
in what can be termed abstract classicism, and later removed symmetry to 
formulate what can be called modernist design. These early Bauhaus designs 
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Illustrations of the elements of rationale 
design. Drawings by Annette Hoyt Flanders, 
Bulletin of the Garden Club of America, 
January 1938. 
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used the same Beaux-Arts rules of rationale design. It was when Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe added the phrase “form follows function” that functionality was added to 
design considerations or design logic. Vitale also added functionality to his designs 
in about the same period; but initially and throughout his work, the overriding 
design philosophy employed was that of the original meaning of rationale design. 
What then were the analytical tools of rationale design employed by Vitale? 
Rationale design entailed a litany of compositional elements: point, line, plane, solid, 
void, light, shadow, and scale as well as secondary elements of tone, shade, color, 
texture, and pattern. Although Vitale did not lecture or write professional articles 
or books describing his design methodologies, we can derive his use of these analytical 
tools from his pupils and associates who wrote articles both during their 
employment as well as afterward, in their independent practices. Alfred Geiffert, 
Jr., and Annette Hoyt Flanders were particularly prolific in this way. Flanders, who 
apprenticed with Vitale and later became the firm's head planting designer, wrote 


and lectured throughout America on the elements of rationale design. 


I want to define a few terms and give you a few general rules that apply to all 
landscape designs. ... The plant material, architectural features, ornaments and all 
materials used in creating landscape pictures are part of the design. They must 
all be chosen and combined so that the form, size, texture and color of every item 
fits perfectly into and becomes an essential part of an harmonious whole... . In 
the actual making of a design one finds that the elements of which every 
design must be made are lines, forms, masses, perspectives, light shade and 


color. In the last analysis we have nothing else to work with.!* 


Marianne Morgan Henry attended one of Flanders" Practical Courses in Landscape 
Architecture. She has given us a very accurate accounting of rationale design as 


taught and utilized in the Vitale school. 


I joined [the course] ready to see lovely colored lantern slides showing just how 
a perfect gardens should look... Illustrating the fundamentals of design with 
charts, she [Flanders] began with “All design is developed from a straight line; 
all the gardens of Versailles can be reduced to one line." Then she explained 
that lines, straight, slanting and curved combine to make squares, triangles, and 
circles. These forms combined make patterns, and given a third dimension, 
form masses. Masses arranged in patterns form compositions, and compo- 
sitions with the added interest of light and shade and color combine to 


produce finished landscape pictures. 14 


The introduction of rationale design by Vitale produced a deep schism within the 
profession of landscape architecture. The rationale design methodology was not 
taught at Harvard in the landscape architecture program and initially was not 
accepted by other landscape architects. It tended to be equated with wealth or with 
architecture or with both. Architects, who were from well-to-do families, traveled 
to Paris to study at the École des Beaux-Arts or studied classical architecture on a 
grand tour of historic European sites. The picturesque landscape architects were 
unsympathetic to formal design elements and not generally skilled at forming clear 


and distinct external spaces. They had no real understanding of rationale design. 


It was with Vitale... an entirely different experience for me to participate in 
rigorous debate of conceptual alternatives—something we had not done at 
Harvard. As Vitale became known, [Professor] Hubbard, among others 
[at Harvard], claimed that Vitale's work would be easily dismissed because 


he didn't design “naturally.”!5 


Cornell University established, in 1904, the second school of landscape 
architecture. It was associated with an education in the fine arts. Located first in 
the college of agriculture, the program was called the Outdoor Art Group, then 
Rural Art, then Landscape Art, and, when it moved to the college of architecture 
in 1920, Landscape Architecture. The program was the first to teach rationale 
design methodology. Vitale identified with and promoted Cornell's program. 
The split in the profession was distinct and visible as articles in the professional 
journals of the day alternated from the picturesque parks and naturalistic 
landscapes to the rationale formal estates and City Beautiful projects. A bitter 
rivalry developed. Vitale was pitted against Professor James Sturgis Pray of 
Harvard. The professional society was affected by an ideological war and divided 
geographically around the two centers of conflicting design: New York and 
Boston. The professional associations also differed: the Boston Society of 
Landscape Architects versus the American Society of Landscape Architects. 
There were leaders associated with each camp: Olmsted Brothers and Warren 
Manning advocated the picturesque/naturalistic design aesthetic; Charles Platt 
and Vitale promoted the rationale design aesthetic. There were also social 
disparities: wealthy magnates of finance and industry versus middle-income 
Americans. Pray, Manning, and the other Boston Brahmans were English 
descendants, Protestant reformers, and American born. Vitale was Italian, 
Catholic, and an immigrant. This professional and social split appears in almost 
all periods of Vitale' career. Richard Karl Webel, an apprentice in Vitale's office, 
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observed (circa 1921): "During the process [how to design], I became aware that I 


was consorting with a renegade.” 

With his ASLA speech and the Wanamaker commission, Ferruccio Vitale's 
association with Italian gardens was established. His reputation was furthered by 
an article in the popular journal The Craftsman on “Landscape Architecture in 
America.”!6 Here he advocated the exclusive use of native plants even in “classical” 
gardens. Vitale was not a facile designer. He was, however, a gifted critic with 
discriminating taste and his skills were as an extraordinary plantsman. These skills 
attracted the attention of the architectural firm Hiss and Weeks, and they com- 
missioned him to collaborate on two projects—Red Maples, the estate of Alfred 
M. Hoyt, and Westbrook Farms, the estate of C. I. Hudson. These estates were 
substantial in site development and afforded Vitale an office staff to assist him. 
Arthur Freedman Brinckerhoff, a Cornell graduate in landscape architecture, was 
hired as an apprentice and Alfred Geiffert, Jr., a teenager from New Jersey, was hired 
as an office boy. They later become Vitale's partners. Both Red Maples and 
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Prototypes of enclosed rationale spaces. 
Drawings by Annette Hoyt Flanders, Bulletin 
of the Garden Club of America, January 
1938. 
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Westbrook Farm took many years to complete and supported the Vitale firm. 
It was on these two estates that Vitale developed his skilled and inventive techniques 
for mature transplantations. 

Nineteen ten was a momentous year for Vitale; he married Rosamond 
Flower Rothery, from Wellesley, Massachusetts. He was 35 and she was seven 
years his junior. Rosamond was the daughter of John J. Elmendorf Rothery, an 
insurance broker in Boston. At the time of his marriage Vitale's professional 
career was established. He had formed an independent practice and was 
commissioned with several important estates. Vitale must have felt that he had 
the financial means to support a family. He led a traditional domestic life of the 
time, through one mostly apart from his family, and was immersed in a 
professional life almost totally in a man's world. The Vitales had three daughters: 
Giuseppina Barbaro, Rosamond (Nina) Rothery, and Lydia (Lee) Giuliana. 
Giuseppina died in childhood—an event never noted by Vitale or his biographers. 
How the loss affected his hectic professional schedule is not known. The Vitales’ 
third daughter was born after the first daughter's death. 

Also in 1910 Vitale moved his office to a new space at 1133 Broadway. Vitale 
became increasingly active in the ASLA as well as the New York chapter, serving 
on successive civic project committees and on the national education committee. 

In 1911 Vitale was elected a member of the Architectural League of New 
York and exhibited in its annual exhibition. Vitale exhibited the executed and 
matured Rodman Wanamaker estate along with plans for the newly designed 
estate of Dudley Olcott of Morristown, New Jersey. Vitale's two estates 
captured the imagination of many for the incorporation of sports facilities 
(such as tennis courts and swimming pools) into beautifully defined garden 
spaces. Still, functionality was not as yet a consideration in Vitale's design. The 
sports facilities featured were only considered for their garden possibilities. 

Vitale's landscapes differed from those of Charles Platt and William Wells 
Bosworth, two other rationale designers. The work of these two men was eclectic, 
and derivative of specific gardens. Both were trained at the École des Beaux-Arts. 
The gardens of Platt were small and intimate in scale, really what is traditionally 
thought of as gardens. They tended to be less unified and more compartmentalized. 
Bosworth's gardens were huge and impersonal in scale. His designs were object 
oriented. Their spatial definition was less important than the objects within the 


space. In Platt's and Bosworth's gardens architectural elements were more 


prominently placed and visually dominant. In fact Bosworth's designs were 


dominated exclusively by architectural elements. Vitale's work was fresh and 
original, had clearly defined spaces, and was unified with bands, lines, and similar 
colors and textures throughout the composition. Its elegance and beauty, which 
was often superior to that of his competitors, came from his exceptional skill in 


planting. While the spaces were large, they were also human and intimate in scale. 


I believe in seclusion. Seclusion is absolutely necessary. One of the first 
things I try to educate my clients to understand is that their house ought to 
be shut off— screened from the stare of the road: that a garden ought to be 
an intimate, personal, sheltered spot—not a public parade ground.... 


I shall give my gardens the charm of seclusion—if possible"! 


The period 1911 to 1913 was very active for Vitale. The firm was engaged in a 
number of new commissions in widely separate regions. Cherrycroft, the Olcott 
estate in Morristown, and the estate of Ira Barrows in Seabright, both in New 
Jersey; Brookside, the estate of William H. Walker, in Great Barrington, 


Massachusetts; and a second re-do of the Hoyt residence of the heiress Rosina 


S. Hoyt in Southampton, Long Island. These were some of the most " 
of Vitale gardens and certainly Brookside showed Vitale's mastery of 
architectural elements in the landscape. Brookside was shown in the 
Architectural League's annual exhibitions of 1912, 1914, 1916, and 1918. 
In 1914 the Vitale firm moved again, this time to a space at 527 Fifth Avenue. 
With Vitale having been very productive in ASLA committees, Frederick Law 


Olmsted, Jr., approached Vitale in 1915 to ask if he thought landscape architects 


would benefit by studying in Italy and particularly the possibility of 
participating in the program at the American Academy in Rome. The two 
conceptualized a Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture and Vitale began a long 
drive to effectuate the idea. Vitale foresaw the positive impact of on-site study of 
Italian landscapes on future professionals. 

Nineteen fifteen was another year of professional growth. Two major 
commissions were begun: Seawood, the estate of Samuel Heilner, in Como, New 
Jersey, and Hilaire, the estate of John A. Vietor in Locust Valley, Long Island. 
The workload was heavy and continuous travel to various regions kept Vitale at a 
hectic pace. The Vitale staff grew to over 10 professionals and apprentices. 

Alfred Geiffert, Jr., 


and having shown great talent in the design of physical spaces and architectural 


as no longer an office boy, having graduated to apprentice 


elements. 


VITALE AND FOWLER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 1915-1916 
Perhaps seeking senior experience as well as support at the partnership level for 
his now thriving practice, Vitale formed a partnership with Clarence Fowler. 
Fowler's background was diverse. He was trained in horticulture and 
architecture, and after apprenticing in Vitale' office for two years, went to 
Harvard for his degree in landscape architecture. It was upon his graduation that 
Vitale proposed partnership. This new firm was also formed around several 
prestigious clients. The partners worked together on the DuPont estates in the 
Wilmington, Delaware, area. Although it is not known which partner brought 
these clients into the firm, it is highly likely that the commissions were brought 
to Vitale by way of the nursery of Lewis and Valentine, with whom Vitale had 
developed the techniques of mature plant material preparation and shipping.!* 
Lewis and Valentine's photographic archives show massive, full-grown specimens 
transplanted to the DuPont estates. Here the firm's chief contribution seemed to 
be the employment of Vitale's now legendary instant landscape to give structure 
to the site developments. After Vitale and Fowler's initial work on these estates 


other landscape architects came in to design the final gardens. 


FERRUCCIO VITALE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 1916-1917 
Vitale continued to have independent commissions during his association with 
Fowler. During the latter part of their association Vitale began work on the Isaac 
Guggenheim estate, Villa Carola in Port Washington, Long Island. Within a 
short time he was also commissioned to design the Solomon Guggenheim estate, 
Trillora Court, which was adjacent. These two estates included over 200 acres in 
gardens alone, plus gentleman's farm complexes and a full golf course. These 
commissions brought Vitale into collaboration with New York architect H. Van 
Buren Magonigle. With these new commissions in hand and the DuPont estates 
work at its conclusion, Vitale severed his partnership with Clarence Fowler. 

As major as the two Guggenheim commissions were, there were others. Vitale 
was commissioned to design Dormer House, the estate of Mrs. Charles O. Gates 
in Lattingtown, Long Island; Allgates, the estate of Horatio Gates Lloyd in Haverford, 
Pennsylvania; Claymont, the estate of John J. Roskob in Claymont, Delaware; and 
The Oasis, the estate of Francis E. Drury in Cleveland, Ohio. 

А second article in The Craftsman and another in the more widely distributed 
House Beautiful on the Walker estate in Great Barrington brought increased fame, 
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but Vitale was distancing himself from his earlier classical aesthetic in his new 
commissions. It was on these commissions that Vitale started to explore new 
design ideas. He now relied on simplified spaces, totally stripped of architectural 
elements. He established the simple grass plain and articulated broad horizontal 
terraces and steps for level changes. He distinguished one space from another in 
his serial compositions. His "classical" rationale design eliminated embellishment, 
leaving simple formal spaces that were abstract versions of their classical 
prototypes. These designs began the movement to what some historians call 
"stripped classicism,” but which I prefer to call “abstract classicism” in landscape 
architectural design. The term abstract focuses on the positive design of the subject, 
allowing for what Geoffrey Scott has referred to as “innovation”! rather than 
focusing on what was removed. Allgate, the Lloyd estate, best illustrated these 
developments. Abstract classicism was to dominate future Vitale commissions. 


The typical Renaissance garden, when viewed from a terrace, lies as 
symmetrically and obviously before you as a piece of lace. It has correct 
proportions; it observes the fundamental rules of design: but after you have 
once seen it, it holds no further allurement. There is no illusion—no 
mystery. However, I believe it is possible to preserve all the beauty of 
balance and yet so to vary the monotony, by a sketchy treatment that the 


observer does not realize that it is a formal garden at all.20 


No other landscape architect at this time employed such simplified and abstract 
landscape compositions. Olmsted Brothers designed and built numerous major 
estates in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and on Long Island which were mainly 
picturesque compositions containing one or more formal enclosed spaces. 
William W. Bosworth, Bryant Flemming, Robert L. Fowler, Jr., and Charles A. 
Platt were all designing separate, contained garden spaces with highly ornate 
classical elements. Vitale's horizontal compositions flowed from one connected 
space into another, forming one perceived larger space. Within these serial spaces 
were grade changes adjusting to the site's topography, many contributing to the 
definition of these sub-spaces. These changes were often accomplished by a 
series of very broad steps and framed plantings. Sometimes Vitale concealed the 
grade change with an overlook terrace which in turn concealed a fountain or 
pool underneath, much as the English "ha-ha" separated sheep from the manor's 
abutting terraces. The Vitale serial spaces read as one composition from the 
house and another when viewed in series toward the house. 
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Do you know how many tricks landscape architects have recourse to? [broad 
smile]. ... Now suppose you have a flat stretch of ground to transform into 


a garden: it is level: it is monotonous. 


What shall you do to relieve the monotony? Suppose you make an artificial 
pool; that gives a variety of surface. Suppose you introduce a cascade: the 
fall of water may be slight in reality, but the effect may be quite decorative. 
And again you may introduce steps. If cleverly managed, they impart a 


spaciousness and dignity to a scene that nothing else can.21 


The Vitale firm grew to nearly 20 in number. Management was an ever- 
growing problem for Vitale, who increasingly traveled from project to project. 
Professional activities increased, too. Vitale was heavily committed to raising 
funds for the endowment of the Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture. This 
was in addition to continued committee work for the ASLA. When the United 
States entered World War I in 1916, Vitale and Brinckerhoff each volunteered for 
the war effort, becoming members of the Town Planning Division of the United 
States Housing Corporation. This agency had the responsibility for planning the 
military bases across the country. Vitale planned bases in Dayton, Ohio, and 
Watertown, New York.2? It became obvious to Vitale that he had to expand his 


firm and establish a management system. 


VITALE, BRINCKERHOFF AND GEIFFERT, 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 1917-1924 

Vitale offered partnership to two staff members who had become invaluable to 
the firm—Arthur Brinckerhoff and Alfred Geiffert, Jr. Both had apprenticed in 
the firm and had become full professionals. They had been assigned leading 
project management roles and had gained design experience. That Vitale offered 
partnership was a generous act in that it was not the norm with other landscape 
architects. Vitale also established the titles of office manager, chief of planting, 
chief of field construction, and design chief. He organized the firm into ateliers, 
stating, “[1 do] not run an office nor a business—an atelier, 25 referring to his 
notion that the profession was an art. Staff that were nearing full professional 
status were made associates and junior project directors and were assigned to 
supervise the apprentices and draftsman of their projects. They received 
recognition and shared in the firm's profits. This middle management was not 


unlike that of the Olmsted firm and many of the leading architectural firms of 


the time. Vitale's organizational scheme, though, was greater in depth than that 
of many similar organizations. It was the size and mix of the firm's middle 
management and its fluidity that was unusual. 

Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert continued to practice at 527 Fifth Avenue. 
Vitale was the public figure in the firm, the astute critic, the arbiter of taste, and 
the organizer of all commissions within the firm, establishing the specific labor 
force for design within the office and at its construction site. Geiffert filled the 
role of designer. He was gifted in the conception of space and form, an excellent 
renderer, and facile designer of architectural details of the built elements of the 
design. He was also mentor to all apprentices and young professionals within the 
firm. Together, Vitale and Geiffert were complementary and well suited to each 
other. Their combined talents produced the best of Vitale's professional works. 
It is not clear how Brinckerhoff fit into the firm structure, but construction 


documentation seemed to dominate his work. 


Geiffert taught me to put down my pencil, stop drawing pictures—to 
"wiggle my mind before I wiggle my pencil" He would encourage me to 
visualize the topography as it was and as I wanted to make it. Then, he 
would require that I would throw out the first image and develop an 
alternative one. When this had been repeated three or four times to his 


satisfaction, he allowed that I would be reasonably prepared.24 


Annette Flanders was appointed the first planting designer and supervisor of 
plant installations. The Guggenheim commissions and those that followed 
supported the new partnership. New commissions included: Rosemary, the estate 
of Jay F. Carlisle in Islip, Long Island; Oakside, the residence of Jean and 
David Oakes in Bloomfield, New Jersey; and the estate of B. F. Jones in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Project locations continued to spread in all directions. 
As Webel noted, "By virtue of these associations, Vitale soon became the 
primary Long Island practitioner.”25 Rosemary brought a different measure to 
the Vitale repertoire. This estate was the first26 of the gentleman's farms that 
Vitale undertook, and here he demonstrated a mastery of organizing farming 
activities, integral to his serial gardens. Using an overall site structure of allées and 
gardens in serial order, a full array of farming operations could be displayed. 
Vitale gave even greater time to his fund-raising efforts for the Rome Prize. 
He was successful both in finding interim financing and in the adoption of the 


Rome Prize by his professional society. In 1917 the first Rome Prize was awarded 


to Edward G. Lawson, a Cornell graduate who won the national design 


competition. The end of the war brought new commissions: The Bather, the 
estate of Carl J. Schmidlapp in Mill Neck, Long Island, and Inisfada, the estate 
of Nicholas F. Brady in Roslyn, Long Island; a garden for Colonel F. B. Keech in 
Tuxedo, New York; and the estate of James A. Farrell in South Norwalk, 
Connecticut. The Bather was a smaller estate that combined the new simplicity 
of abstract classicism with the development of the modernist design idiom. 

A collaboration began with the architectural firm Delano and Aldrich 
around the design of Oheka, the estate of Otto Kahn in Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island. Delano and Aldrich had developed and built many of the site's 
garden spaces and commissioned Olmsted Brothers to execute the architect's parti. 
Chester Aldrich, having worked with Vitale previously, consulted Vitale on the 
termination of the central axis. Vitale proposed a wonderful and inventive false- 
perspective allée into the countryside. But Delano's insurmountable ego forced him 
to control every aspect of the commission, and Vitale's work was never executed. 
Nevertheless, the two men continued their life-long professional relationship. 

Vitale's work became more widely published and known. Brookside, the 
Walker estate in Great Barrington, was again featured, this time in House Beautiful. 
In 1920 Vitale exhibited a number of projects in the New York Architectural 
League's annual exhibition and won the league's first gold medal in landscape 
architecture. With fame came rejection by many of his colleagues. The conflict in 
mission and philosophy between the New England and New York groups became 
apparent. Vitale was faced with a serious challenge to the success of the Rome 
Prize by Professor James Sturgis Pray of Harvard, who was bitter over Lawson, a 
Cornell graduate, having won the inaugural prize. The division between the 
rationale and the picturesque within the profession was marked and disruptive. 

In 1921 Vitale became a naturalized citizen of the United States.27 He was 
appointed a trustee of the American Academy in Rome and returned to Italy for 
the first time. There are no letters or diaries from this trip. It was apparent that 
he was less than pleased with what he saw concerning the direction of Italian 
landscape architecture. He criticized later, in letters, the view of Italian 
professionals that Americans had a lot to learn from Italian landscape developments. 
Vitale convincingly argued just the opposite. He felt that abstract classicism and 
modernist design in American landscapes surpassed anything in Europe. 

Nineteen twenty-two was another growth year for the Vitale firm. It received 
a number of significant commissions: Villa Virginia, the estate of William H. 
Clarke in Stockbridge, Massachusetts; the estate of Arthur V. Davis in Oyster Bay, 
Long Island; Meadow Farm, the estate of Edward L. Young in Glen Cove, Long 
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Island; the estate of Mts. I. Dodge Sloane in Lattingtown, Long Island; and 
Underhill Farm, the estate of Myron C. Taylor in Locust Valley, Long Island. The 
Dodge estate represented a major breakthrough in modernist design for Vitale. 
No longer limited to frontal axis and symmetry, the simplified forms of abstract 
classicism were employed in asymmetrical compositions. The proportions and 
scale of the spaces were related to both the human realms and to residential 
architecture. This commission was among the best of all Vitale designs.28 

In the same year several published articles by members of the Vitale firm 
appeared in the fashionable journal Country Life (in America). Annette Flanders 
wrote on the composition of the Drury estate and Alfred Geiffert, Jr., wrote a 
series, “Landscape Details,” which featured drawings and comparative 
photographs coordinated with planting plans. The subject matter of both 
articles was a Vitale rarity—a naturalized grotto garden. 

In 1923 Vitale was elected a member of the Century Association in New 
York City. Nominated by Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., Vitale joined a number of 
his colleagues and several of his past clients and architectural collaborators. It 
was at the Century Association that Vitale would meet future clients and impress 
non-member clients. Vitale also used the club for collaborations with architects 
and for soliciting gifts for the Rome Prize. 

Vitale was an exception to the norm among landscape architects in that he 
collaborated with many leading architects of his time. The concept of 
collaboration was not taught at Harvard nor was it thought appropriate or useful 
among practicing professionals. Vitale participated with his architectural 
colleagues in rigorous and vigorous debate. With a few architects—Delano and 
Aldrich, Hiss and Weeks, Adler and Dangler— Vitale worked repeatedly. With 
few exceptions the collaborations were seldom close nor did they involve Vitale's 
participation in the initial conception of the project. Rather, Vitale was often 
brought in only after a project was designed and built. Even though they were 
reluctant to do so, he would insist on meeting with the architects to conceive the 
entrance to the site and its relationship to the building and then to review the 
proposed landscape designs. Vitale's collaboration with Delano and Aldrich 
illustrates the extremes of his relationships. Both architectural partners detested 
the picturesque style? and felt comfortable with Vitale's classical design 
language.30 Perhaps it was a keen love of Italy that drew Chester Aldrich and 
Vitale together. Aldrich had served in Italy during World War I as director 
general of the American Red Cross mission there. He was awarded the Order of 
the Crown of Italy?! (an award that Vitale had won) and the Medal of Honor of 
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the Italian Red Cross. Italy was Aldrich's great passion and he vacationed there 


annually, visiting and studying Italian architecture and gardens. 


In fact, one of the major characteristics of the firms work—the way its 
country houses fit into the landscape and their relation to the garden—mav 
be most due to Aldrich, reflecting his lifelong passion for and study of 


Italian villas and their gardens.32 


Vitale's relationship with William Delano was distant for many years. Delano's 
ego interfered with any collaboration. Vitale would have to exert his relationship 
with the client to garner Delano approvals. But in the end Delano had nothing 


but praise for Vitale and his skills as a landscape architect. 


I have always insisted on doing the gardens immediately adjoining the 
residence....I knew him [Vitale] intimately and found in him a kindred 
spirit. We were associated on the design of several country places, and if an 
architect and landscape architect can work harmoniously, it speaks well for 


the landscapist, for the architect always imagines he is the boss—I fear T 


always did.... His gardens were laid out with a vision of what the ultimate 
effect would be. Here, he did not have the same range of material that his 
native land offered but he adapted his designs skillfully to those trees and 


plants which flourish in different parts of our country. 


Both Delano and Aldrich were members of the Century Association. The first 
commission with Delano and Aldrich, Oheka, the Otto Kahn estate, predates 
Vitale's membership in the club. But those that followed — Chelsea, the Benjamin 
Moore estate; Airdrie House, the Edwin Fish estate; the Rhodes estate; and Four 
Winds, the Hoppin estate—were fostered through mutual and frequent contacts 
at the club, His membership in the Century Club would furnish Vitale with the 
facilities and connections he would use throughout the remainder of his life. 

Vitale's first non-estate commission occurred in 1923. The firm designed and 
built the Century Country Club in Purchase, New York. Unrelated to the 
Century Association in New York City, it contained a full array of sports 
facilities beautifully organized in a serially terraced space. Here was abstract 
classicism in its purest form. 

It was at this time that Vitale bought a second home for his family in Great 


Barrington, Massachusetts, near Brookside, the Walker estate, on which he was actively 


engaged from 1912 to 1918. Edith Wharton's home was in nearby Lenox. The 


Berkshire summer social scene was filled with international participants accomplished 
in their fields. Vitale's seasonal home was to serve as a retreat from the pressures 
of professional life. It was vital for Vitale's recuperation from his frequent 
illnesses. Even during the Depression years Vitale maintained both residences. 


The locations of his homes underscored the economic status he had achieved. 


VITALE AND GEIFFERT,LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 1924-1933 
In 1924 the Vitale, Geiffert and Brinckerhoff firm dissolved. Brinckerhoff's 


resignation was due to an ideological rift; he favored the more naturalistic school 


of landscape design. The firm now had 30 professionals with L. M. Whitehouse, 
an M.L T.-trained architect as office manager. Ferruccio Vitale and Alfred 
Geiffert, Jr., reformed their partnership while retaining their offices at 101 Park 
Avenue. Geiffert was a senior figure, but not a public one. He probably did not 
work well with clients, as Vitale was always the partner who attended client 
meetings. Geiffert seemed to work well with architects and attended meetings 


necessary to their collaborative efforts, as did Vitale. Geiffert was now the one 


most frequently mentioned as responsible for organizing the staff and design 
production while Vitale was the outside contact person. Although the firm 
changed partners and composition, the methodology remained constant under 


Vitale's artistic direction. 


Another thing I always insist on is mechanical perfection. But how do you 
obtain this mechanical perfection? By leaving absolutely nothing to the 
imagination of the workman. [Pointing to a photograph of the Walker 
Estate): Those walks were all made from full-sized drawings here in the 
drafting-room—the actual size and the actual shape of every brick and the 


very walks in the garden. There is no guesswork. 5 


Vitale's mechanical perfection was not always achieved in his plantings. In the 
late 1920s and early 19305 Umberto Innocenti as field man was sent out to 
supervise planting and construction. Many felt that he could not really read 
plans. Most plans sent to the field sites by the home office were thrown away by 
Innocenti. Richard Webel, a Rome Prize recipient, became the firm's head 
designer. Vitale would tell Webel what to draw, but never directly supervised his 
work. Instead, Geiffert would design and redesign the project, becoming the real 


designer. Webel was in effect Geiffert's right-hand man. Webel would send 


Innocenti drawings of his own design or of Geiffert's, and when Webel would 
arrive on-site to check on progress, he would become furious that the drawings 
had not been followed. Not surprisingly, under these circumstances, Webel and 
Innocenti did not initially like each other. Later they became partners and 
furthered several of Vitale's estate commissions after Vitale's death. 

In the period between 1924 and 1929 the firm prospered with major 
commissions on the east coast and in the midwest, specifically in Lake Forest, 
Illinois. One of their first commissions was the idiosyncratic Chelsea, the estate 
of Benjamin Moore in Muttontown, Long Island. Here the concrete bridge 
parodying a traditional Oriental arched bridge illustrated the modernist design 
idiom now employed in many of Vitale's commissions. Vitale's work, which had 
begun with classical references, became simplified over time into abstract 
classicism and then, in its continuing development, began to integrate modernist 
design elements. Clearly Vitale pioneered the transition of classical design to 
modern design.3 The Moore residence's modernist idiom predates that of 
Fletcher Steele, a landscape architect generally credited as the founder of the 
modern movement in this field.36 In Vitale's 1920s work few historical references 
are to be found; forms are simplified and compositions are abstracted, and the 
sites are reflective of modern lifestyles and program requirements. The Century 
of Progress, on which Vitale worked, and Rockefeller Center, on which Geiffert 
worked, are considered some of modernism's highest achievements. Ralph 
Griswold used the term "modern design" to mean "successful expression of 
contemporary life,” although the phrase “modern design philosophy"5* 
specifically embraces the twentieth-century search for new forms as well as new 
building techniques and designs that expressed these innovations. New 
landscapes involved new technologies, new materials, and new construction 
operations that were inconceivable in the earlier classical period. "Landscape 
Architecture,” Vitale wrote, "youngest of the professions, is in its Modern sense 
a direct product of industrialism."39 

"The modernist idiom is separate from abstract classicism in that the latter 
was simply the stripping away of ornamentation and composite forms to reveal 
primary classical forms. Abstract classicism, when combined with new materials 
or technologies, produced new forms completely original and distinct from their 
predecessors. It is these innovations and the resultant style that may be called 
modern. The technology of instant landscape was one of the introductions to 


modernist design. It involved new construction techniques and new 
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machinery. It allowed for the planting of unified bosques and allées which was 
nearly impossible before, as mass uniformity was very difficult to achieve 
when growth was begun with young specimens. It was certainly never achieved 
before with fully mature specimens. The production of even-stands within 
nurseries was also a new technology. New even-stand massing produced a new 
aesthetic that supported the abstraction of space and form. Vitale utilized 
other new technologies: raw concrete, as in the Benjamin Moore estate's 
Oriental rainbow bridge, stainless-steel handrails, and Ryerson steel-risers in 
the grass stairs at the Sloane estate. Grass treads were a new aesthetic, 
especially when the visual thickness of the riser's edge was minimized to the 
thinness of a steel plate. Almost all Vitale work from this period included 
design innovations representing the beginning of modernism in landscape 
architecture in America. 

Vitale's landscapes employed modernist innovations possibly as early as 
1920 in The Bather estate, with its even-stand—defined spaces and abstract grass 
terraces. Certainly the 1922 Sloane estate, with its grand staircase and 
asymmetrical mature planting, was illustrative of technological innovations that 
created totally new landscape forms. The Chelsea Bridge defines, without a 
doubt, the entrance date for modernist design in landscape architecture. This 
compares favorably with the European modernist movement. Apart from the 
Bauhaus, which achieved many modernist designs as early as 1914, Vitale's work 
was concurrent with the modernist work of the French architect Le Corbusier, 
whose manifesto, Vers une architecture, was published in 1923. The book's famous 
modular man embraced a measurement system derived from the French rationale 
design axiom, the classical golden mean. 

Almost immediately after its formation, the new Vitale and Geiffert firm 
prepared a promotional brochure (see page 57). It was published as an illustrated 
garden book, but in reality it was a glossy summary of the firm's commissions. It 
contained no written text of any kind. The works shown were actually projects 
completed by the previous Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert firm, or were 
projects executed much earlier by Vitale alone. Several of the photographs were 
taken from a book published in 1924 by Phillip Homer Elwood, Jr., entitled 
American Landscape Architectures! The Vitale and Geiffert book ingeniously financed 
its own publication with advertisements by the firm's contractors and suppliers. 
Many of these advertisements cofitained photographs of additional Vitale 
works.*? Most notable of the advertisements was that for tapestry brick, a new 
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material that Vitale employed in many of his commissions. No other landscape 
architectural firm utilized this product until after 1926, when Brickbuilder, a trade 
magazine, began holding national award competitions for its use.*? Tapestry 
bricks were dense and nonporous enough to be used as pavers. 

The firm was skillful in gaining publicity. Vitale, from the very beginning, 
hired photographers who specialized in gardens to record his seasoned works. 
These photographers were pioneers in the newly emerging field of architectural 
photography, where a building was no longer photographed in its social and 
physical environment but rather as an art object. Vitale exhibited his best 
projects annually in public exhibitions. He sought publication in popular 
magazines— The Craftsman, Country Life (in America), House Beautiful, House and 
Garden—manv with wealthy subscribers. Senior staff provided "how-to" articles 
on design and planting. Geiffert also prepared a series of four articles? on the 
various steps in the design of landscapes that appeared in Pencil Point, the leading 
architectural journal of the day. 

The firm created a series of idealized landscape prototypes which were 
exhibited in the Architectural League's annual exhibition under the title Garden of 
a Country Place. They were also published under the banner "Designing the 
Formal Estate” in Country Life (in America).55 Additionally, the firm created a series 
of idealized public spaces with the intent of influencing small to mid-sized 
towns to make civic improvements in the rationale design idiom, expressed here in 
abstract classicism. These prototypes were published in House and Garden under 
the name “Village Greens for Town Betterment 46 This article quite possibly 
brought the firm its first public-planning project, the master plan of Scarsdale, 
New York. In a two-year effort that commanded high fees, the firm studied ways 
to coordinate the rapid growth of a residential suburb north of New York City. 
The study was not successful from either the village's point of view or Vitale's. 
The village found the ideas of street widening and neighborhood connector 
streets offensive to its small-town character. Vitale found the village demanding 
in time and services which more than consumed his high professional fees. 

During this time the firm's commissions included the residences of Charles 
C. Townsend of Irvington, and of Mrs. Ray Tompkins of Elmira, both in New 
York; Pretty Brook Farm, the estate of Dean Mathy in Princeton, New Jersey; 
the estate of Charles J. Rhodes in Bryn Mawr; the estate of Richard B. Mellon 
in Pittsburgh, both in Pennsylvania; and Centaurs, the estate of Alfred E. Hamill 


in Lake Forest, Illinois. 


I was in charge of jobs for them for about five years, for “millionaires” such 
as the Simmons job in Greenwich, Connecticut; the Dillon job in Far Hills, 
New Jersey; the Colonel Pierce job in Warrenton, Virginia; the Skelton job 


in Grosse Pointe, Michigan among others.47 


Perhaps it is Vitale's work during this period that made his professional 
reputation synonymous with Long Island, for he had numerous commissions 
there: Airdrie House, the estate of Edwin A. Fish in Locust Valley; the estate of 
Landon K. Thorne in Bay Shore; Cherrywood, the estate of John A. Vietor in 
Locust Valley (shown in detail on the following pages); the estate of Donald G. 
Geddes in Glen Cove; and Four Winds, the estate of Gerald B. Hoppin in 
Oyster Bay. 

Most significant was the Thorne residence in Bay Shore, where Vitale 
achieved his finest example of modernist landscape design. The asymmetrical 
planting composition, the serial succession of garden spaces, and the dramatic 
boat landing formed a coherent composition with high visual impact. 
Cherrywood, the Vietor estate in Locust Valley, achieved а new direction with 
cross axes and interconnecting parallel spaces that organized a number of 
separate landscape functions and their correlating areas. Functionality was now 
an important part of the Vitale design philosophy. АП of the Vitale site 
developments of this period show innovative designs and areas of simplicity, 
expressed in terms of either abstract classicism or modernism. 

In addition, several institutional commissions materialized during this 
period. Vitale was asked by Charles Platt to design the site work of the Lyman 
Allyn Museum in New London, Connecticut, and to carry out the landscape 
master plan for the South Campus extension of the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana. These commissions provided a canvas on which to develop 
and refine his new modernist design vocabulary. The Vitale firm now had over 3o 
employees. It was the second most important firm of the day, after the larger and 
more prominent Olmsted Brothers. 

Vitale's professional life was consumed at this period with committee work 
and necessitated a great deal of travel at a time when it took days to reach 
midwestern sites by train. During World War I Vitale traveled frequently to 
Watertown, New York, and Dayton, Ohio. In addition there were trips to 
Washington for meetings with funding agencies. After his marriage and the 
arrival of his daughters Vitale would typically spend a week or two each month 
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Cherrywood, the estate of John A. 
Vietor. Illustrative master plan. Pencil 
Points, June 1928. 


One of Vitales major commissions, 
Cherrywood is presented from 
conceptual sketches to detailed 
technical and construction drawings. 
These drawings reveal the methodology 
and professionalism of the Vitale firm, 
and were the first such comprehensive 
presentation of any landscape architect's 
work during this period. 
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opposite. тор LEFT 
General layout plan. All major spaces and 
garden elements are physically dimensioned 
and "seated" into the topography. А new 
utility line, separate from that of the 
residence, was required for the new indoor 
tennis building and the swimming pool, 
and is shown connected to the town’s utility 
lines, Pencil Points, June 1928. 


opposite, тор niont 
Grading plan. Vitale took advantage of the 
flat plateau for the layout of the major axis 
and garden spaces. Minimal topographic 

changes were made only for the grading of 


the new entry road. Pencil Points, June 1928. 


OPPOSITE BOTTOM, LEFT TO RIGHT 
Geiffert's sketches of the end of the 
retaining wall and its pavilion, a garden 
gate, and the entry court. Pencil Points, 
July 1928. 


LEFT 
Illustrative site plan for the mall and flower 
garden. The mansion's terrace and 
surrounding gardens are shown in greater 
detail. The spaces are, from left to right, the 
swan circle with its sculpture fountain, the 
mall, and a grassed sunken garden leading 
to the house's primary terrace. Off this axis 
to the upper side is a cutting flower garden; 
below is a walk lined with specimen 
magnolias, which in turn opens out to an 
orchard of hybrid fruit trees, Pencil Points, 
July 1928. 
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mont Planting plan for the mall and 
flower garden. АЙ architectural 
elements and vegetation that define 
garden spaces are clearly visible, 
especially the stairs and retaining walls, 
defining the grassed sunken garden. 
Pencil Points, July 1928. 


opposite Layout plan for the mall 
and flower garden. Topography, 


dimensions, and utilities are shown for 
this area adjacent to the mansion. Pencil 


Points, July 1928. 
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Lert Sketch plan of site, The major tree 
masses and topography of the original site 
are shown. Architectural Record, November 1937. 


ror тант Detail of planting plan for the 
swan circle. Vitale used planting to define 
the spaces he created of to create new 
spaces such as this pine and hemlock 
transition area along the walk to the vegetable 
garden. Pencil Points, October 1928. 


sorrow тонт Detail of planting plan for 
the flower garden, Vitale palette was blue 
dotted with gold and white; the form was 
low along the walkways and spiky toward 
the rear of the beds, Pencil Points, October 1928. 


orrosıre Illustrative site plan for the oval 
pool garden. A good example of the 
termination of a typical Vitale axis. 
Evergreen trees and shrubs are massed to 
form gateways to the main space and its 
axes or as a transition to the adjacent 


woodlands, Pencil Points, October 1928. 
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opposite ro» Elevation and floor plan of 
the greenhouse. Almost all estates of this 
time had flower propagation areas and 
greenhouses to start the spring plants and 
to grow food during the winter. Pencil Points 


August 1928 


opposite norrom LEVT Detail section of 
the oval swimming pool wall. Pencil Points 


August 1928 


opposite BOTTOM mont Construction 
documents for the oval swimming pool 
These first Vitale swimming pools were 
simple affairs. The pool's йоог is a straight 
slope as contrasted to the later contoured 
bottoms which allowed for safe diving, Pencil 


Points, August 1928 


Lert Composite plate for the oval pool, 
"from drawing board into the ground.” 
This is one of several unusual presentation 
formats created by Alfred Geiffert, Jr, to 
ill 


development of a landscape space from 


trate, for the general public, the 


conception to finished product. These 
illustrations are typically presented in one 
sheet: a planting and dimension plan, lists 


of plants, details for the construction of 
P 


Planting grst 


Evergreen € 
E pus 2, 2 ЖГ the pool, and a photograph of the 
laters h 
E Torrone completed project. Country Life (in America), 
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the best Vitale designed. Country Life (In 
America), March 1922 
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orrosıre ran LEFT Paving plan for the 
terrace. Pencil Points, August 1928. 


orrosıre ror Paving plan for the stone 
center of the entry court. Pencil Points, August 
1928. 


opposite sorrow Plan of the paved 
terrace, south side of the house. Pencil Points, 
Angus 1928. 


ror Lerr Elevation and plan of the 
columns for the gates of the flower and 
vegetable gardens, Pencil Points, August 1928. 


sorrow Lert Elevation and plan of the 


gates for the flower and vegetable gardens. 
Pencil Pim, Angust 1928. 


mienr Steps from the mall to the magnolia 
walk. Pencil Points, August 1928. 
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away from his firm and family. By then there were commissions in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati. From 1925 on Vitale spent at least a month each 
summer directing the Foundation for Architecture and Landscape Architecture 
in Lake Forest. Additionally, Vitale made two trips, possibly more, to Italy on 
Academy business. With travel by ship, these trips lasted three months each. In 
1927, with his appointment to the National Fine Arts Commission, Vitale spent 
almost a month, twice a year, in Washington; in 1930, with his appointment to 
the Architectural Commission for the Century of Progress exposition, Vitale 
spent another two to three weeks, three or four times a year, in Chicago. 

In 1921 Rosamond Vitale accompanied her husband on a trip to Italy, 
visiting Florence and Rome. While the trip had a professional agenda, it was 
ostensibly a family affair, with Vitale having told colleagues he was to visit 
“home.” This was his first recorded return to his birthplace and he must have 
wanted to see any surviving relatives. Arriving in Florence in mid-June, Vitale 
introduced his wife, Rosamond, and his daughters, Nina and Lydia, to his Italian 
family. Vitale also used the occasion to visit Professor L. Piccioli at the Royal 
Institute Superior. Piccioli had been his teacher there years earlier. He also 
visited with Charles Augustus Strong in Fiesole. Strong lived in the Villa La 
Balse, the garden of which had been created by Scott and Pinsent. It was with 
Strong that Vitale visited several of Scott's and Pinsent's Tuscanized 
landscapes— Villas Medici, I Tatti, and Gambaraia. In late June the family 
traveled to Rome where Vitale was appointed artist-in-residence at the American 
Academy. He had planned either to stay for a long period in Italy or had wanted 
his children to learn the Italian language and culture because Nina and Lydia 
were enrolled for the year in the Scuola Moderna, a Montessori school on the 
Pincio. In October Vitale returned to New York, leaving Rosamond and the 
children to complete the year in Rome. 

In 1925 Vitale was asked to direct a school of garden design in Lake Forest, 
Illinois. Rejecting this idea as too limiting, he convinced a group of prominent 
Chicago families to start a school for the collaboration of architects and 
landscape architects. He established the Foundation for Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture in Lake Forest, with its prestigious travel awards, the 
Ryerson and the Condé Nast traveling fellowships. Vitale was named to the 
National Fine Arts Commission in 1927 by President Calvin Coolidge.48 The 
assignment enabled him to make major improvements to the McMillan 
Commissions City Beautiful master plan for the District of Columbia and to 


execute several major sections of the plan, most notably the National Mall and 
the Reflecting Pool. In the same year he was named an honorary member of the 
American Institute of Architects, an achievement that few landscape architects 
have ever achieved. 

In 1929 the nation plunged into economic depression. Overnight, 
commissions were terminated and construction stopped. The National Fine 
Arts Commission, however, continued its work throughout the Depression and 
actually increased its role by sponsoring landscape projects as make-work 
efforts. The University of Illinois construction was able to continue due to 
financing from a prior endowment campaign. Vitale was also named, as an 
independent consultant, the landscape architect for Chicago's Century of 
Progress exposition, where perhaps the most significant modernist design was 
being introduced to the American public. 

Surprisingly, several new clients came forward with commissions, as they were 
personally unaffected by the turn in the economy: the estate of Anthony 
Compagna in Riverdale, New York; Sandy Cay, the estate of Condé Nast in Sands 
Point, Long Island; Ca Sole, the estate of Horace Schmidlapp in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and several others in Lake Forest, Illinois: Innisfail, the estate of Joseph 
M. Cudahy; the estate of Mrs. Wallace Winter; the residence of Mrs. Francis 
Beidler; and the estate of L. M. Chapin. In 1930, Vitale arranged for an art show, 
drawing from the firm's work. Held in the 56 Gallery in New York, the show's 
primary target was to advertise for new clients in those hard times. 

The designs of these commissions were wonderful in their sparseness and 
simplicity, reflective of the spirit of the times. They again represented a 
continued movement toward modernism. The elaborate parterre gardens, grand 
axes, or other classical elements, are nowhere to be found in these commissions. 

Vitale held an open house at the national conference of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects in New York in January 1931.50 His firm's 
prosperity and major commissions must have astonished his colleagues in that 
many firms suffered greatly during the Depression. 

In his 25 years of professional practice, Vitale had completed over бо 
commissions. They had common design elements and an identifiable style. 

His Country Place gardens were the apogee of rationale design, elegance, and 
functional responsiveness to a new American lifestyle, albeit that of the rich 
and famous. As Frank Lloyd Wright's buildings were the highest achievement in 
American residential architecture, Vitale's gardens were the highest achievement 


in American residential landscapes. His estate work set the standard that became 
a prototype of the Country Place garden. These gardens were inventive and 
marked with design features that were Vitale' signature. 

Vitale's design emanated, first and foremost, off the house and extended 
into the landscape and beyond. Clearly defined spaces were always sought, and, 
where possible, were associated first with the house. Where the architecture of 
the house was not relevant, as in a remote location, or nonexistent, a new 
architecture was invented. Walls, gatehouses, notches, and pergolas were freely 
introduced, as in the Walker estate, to give enclosure and spatial definition. Vitale 
called steps, walls, pools, and other architectural elements the "heavy artillery" 
of the classical garden. The Rodman Wanamaker tennis court was a telling, 
although small, first commission, as it was a sports facility not historically 
associated with any classical landscape form and certainly not found in any 
Italian garden. Yet Vitale created the tennis court within an enclosure which the 
play of tennis demanded in any case. Brick walls were used to enclose the 
complex and entrance pergolas were built to structure the center court axis. 

The second distinguishing design principle was that of topographic change. 
In a Vitale composition this became a major feature and was processional—one 
space leading to another, usually in descending order. Topography was always 
handled architecturally in clearly defined terraces. The change between terraces 
was achieved through walls or with a spatial element—a beautifully designed 
grand landscape staircase—or through geometrically sloped embankments. Even 
at its simplest, a central space was designed in receding levels. Again, the 
Wanamaker tennis court was a good example; here the court itself was sunken 
with side spaces overlooking the court. Richard Webel said that while in Vitale's 
office he had seen this “interrelationship of house and land; but it was a 
revelation... to see the great Italian villas that had served as models.” 

The third distinctive element of design was the unified plant palette. 
Seldom did Vitale create a garden space utilizing only one species of plant. His 
designs, on the contrary, contained great diversity of plant material but were 
simplified by some rationale design element, such as texture or color. Like Geofrey 
Scott and Cecil Pinsent, Vitale utilized evergreen plants to structure the garden. 
But Vitale utilized entire collections of evergreens rather than a single species in 
his compositions. His planting compositions were often unusual and idiosyncratic. 
He seldom selected native trees for their bucolic possibilities but rather for their 


formal properties or their similarity to European plants. He stated: 
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You see, the thing for which I strive is to preserve the order and unity of the 


formal garden, but to conceal its stiffness by graceful and informal planting.*! 


The fourth element of a Vitale design was the structuring of a site into 
interconnecting and interdependent spaces. Individual garden spaces were strung 
together, expanding out into the landscape, and were designed as one integral 
space or one structural landscape element. Often, on major properties, a series of 
parallel axes and cross axes structured the entire landscape and integrated a 
mixture of varying uses: flower garden/horticultural axis contrasted to fruit or 
vegetable production; farm axis contrasted to sports complex axis (as in the 
Vietor estate). A simple garden, at first glance, contained parallel walks on axis 
or hidden spaces within. 

The fifth and most profound of Vitale's design characteristics was his 
instant landscape. He changed the way landscapes were accomplished (wherever 
money was no object) by creating fully mature gardens virtually overnight. Vitale 
developed, early in his career, techniques for the successful transplanting of fully 
mature specimens, especially evergreens, While other landscape architects 
claimed the ability to do the same, their success rate was 5o percent at best and 
uniformity of planting could not be guaranteed, Vitale landscapes were 100 
percent successful and clients gained complete and mature gardens overnight. 
Vitale developed a special closeness with several Long Island landscape 
construction firms and nurseries, in particular the firm of Lewis and Valentine in 
Roslyn. Webel described them as “thick as fleas, hand in hand.” Lewis and 
Valentine grew particularly mature specimens and had row after row of trained 
European specimens particularly suited for formal and classical landscapes. The 
firm also specialized in the handling and transporting of their mature specimens, 
often with equipment that they had built. They boasted that their tree-moving 
machines were the largest and strongest in the country. They cited the ability to 
transport sufficiently large root balls so that the trees not only lived and 
flourished but did not experience a long recuperative period of several years. 
Vitale had a particular fondness for this firm, utilizing them on some of his 


earliest projects. 


A few Long Island nurserymen, encouraged by Vitale and others in his 
circle, developed a technique for digging larger holes around trees, protecting 


their roots and moving a large soil mass with them. Soon they were moving 
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larger and larger trees. This meant that whereas the previous generation, 
constrained by the small size of trees that could be transplanted Ьаге-гоог, 
was obliged to plant large massing of trees in order to produce results of any 
scale, we were able to plant large specimens and then fill in around them 
with lush under story planting. Along with Vitale's interest in relating 
directly to architecture, this opened up a whole new way of thinking about 
the “made landscape;'52 


Vitale always demanded that the purchase, selection, transportation, and 
placement of all site planting be a part of his contracted work. 


I believe that most nurserymen are either over-stocked or under-stocked 
in certain varieties, and their desire to change such conditions from a 
commercial point of view, compels them to force onto the public, and 
at times the landscape architect, plants that would not otherwise have 


been selected. 53 


The Vitale gift for understanding a site instinctively was a sixth characteristic of 
his design. Even on a small residential site he chose an appropriate area for his 
landscape development and integrated it with an economy of means to the house 
and to other aspects of the site such as the arrival area. The Century Country 
Club in Purchase, New York, is a striking example. The entry drive featured the 
clubhouse in a country retreat environment; a succession of garden terraces 
integrated the on-site sports facilities. Both overlooked the layout of the golf 
course. The site elements took advantage of the best features of the site and the 
meager budget of 535,000 attested to the economy of means employed to accomplish 
them. Contrasted to this is the small residence of Charles C. Townsend in 
Irvington, New York, where a simple garden is placed across the ravine and 
connected by a path tying the driveway to the house. The ravine between would 
have made a directly integrated terrace-to-house connection, such as found at 
the Century Country Club, prohibitively expensive and would not have achieved 
the same surprise and dramatic isolation accomplished by their separation. 

The seventh element of a Vitale design was that of scale and changes of 
scale utilized for dramatic effect. Vitale enclosed and defined spaces that were 
human and beautifully proportioned to the exterior environment. If the house 
was imposing and monumental, a garden space proportionally built would also 
be monumental. Vitale, in these instances, picked one element of the house that 
was smaller, and of human scale, on which to focus the garden development, 


masking out the mansion remaining mass. In this way a Vitale garden, tennis 
court, or farm was designed in a series of human-proportioned spaces. Together 
the serial garden space might form a grand axis, but within, the spaces were 
enjoyable for one, for a couple, or for a large garden party. Vitale was known for 
his use of false perspective. He used this device to change the scale of one space 
to another in compositions of serial gardens. The cross-axis grand stair at the 
Sloane estate was an excellent example. The use of the narrowing axis at the Otto 
Kahn estate, which was never built, or the cascade at the Meridian Hill Park in 
Washington both successfully connected two dramatically differing areas and 
their differing scales. 

The eighth characteristic of a Vitale landscape was his use of the horizontal 
line. Throughout a landscape composition and from one garden to another, the 
horizontal line was accentuated. Within an enclosed space the horizontal line 
was emphasized by a succession of hedges: low in the foreground, higher hedges 
in the rear, and an external line of trees for enclosure behind that. Such was the 
design device at Westbrook Farms, the Hudson estate in Muttontown, Long 
Island. In the design of stairs the use of broad, long, low risers and intermittent 
terraces emphasized the horizontality of a composition. In the design of 
plantings low flowering fruit trees were utilized to create the horizontal line as 
well as to provide human scale. The horizontal line might have been Vitale's 
single most important compositional element for defining a garden's scale. 

The ninth characteristic of a Vitale landscape was it expressiveness and 
acceptance of a new American lifestyle. Vitale integrated into the garden such 
nonclassical elements as swimming pools and tennis courts. Without hesitation 
he created terraces for formal garden receptions, weddings, cocktail parties, and 
relaxed get-togethers. He provided spaces for the most ardent horticulturist and 
the gentleman farmer. Equestrian interests were brought onto the terraces, 
right to the estate's front door. This free-spirited site planning was unusual in the 
work of other landscape architects. For instance, Fletcher Steele's compositions 
achieved their unique spirit through design elements and not by integration of 
programmatic elements. Functionality and the American lifestyle were not 
considerations of a Steele landscape. No swimming pools or tennis courts were 
to be found in his compositions. 

The tenth and most distinguishing feature of a Vitale composition was the 
integration of the automobile into the design. In all, his axes, driveways, and 
entrances were more than beautiful landscapes; they were landscape experiences 
to move through. Additionally, they became paths and walks that structured the 


garden and were part of the composition. At the Thorne residence in Bay Shore, 
Long Island, the birch allée was a wonderful footpath to the wetlands. It was also 
a vehicular access to the boat ramp and a country drive. At the Sloane estate the 
entrance drive axis, after arriving at the circular entrance court to the residence, 
continued unpaved and as a broad footpath became the main structural element 
to the garden, It was on this continuation of the drive that the grand hidden 
stairway was developed. At Skylands Farms, the Lewis estate in Sloatsburg, New 
York, Vitale used car movement throughout the garden to enable one to 
experience the composition in its entirety. 

Vitale's travel, continual professional demands, and money worries must 
have had an impact. From 1929 on, his health steadily declined. He was often ill. 
The economy and its continuing downward spiral was a cause of concern. Vitale, 
in a weakened state, would have to struggle with how to maintain his firm, his 
family, and his personal interests. Although he still had estate commissions from 
a number of wealthy clients, many other projects were stopped or abandoned. 
Vitale skillfully filled the losses in estate work with federal studies and 
commissions. But these consumed even more travel time. In 1926 he canceled all 
activities and retreated to his Great Barrington house. It seemed, as his 
professional star rose, his personal health eroded and limited his success. In 
August 1931 his health began to fail seriously. He reduced his schedule and took 
long absences from the office. The following year he was forced to resign from 
the Century of Progress exposition and the National Fine Arts Commission. 
Geiffert replaced him in Chicago and Gilmore D. Clarke replaced him in 
Washington. Geiffert was a good “inside” office partner, but having to pick up 
Vitale's role at public and client meetings, he was no longer able to cope with the 
day-to-day running of the office. With Vitale's sickness, the firm pared down its 
staff in 1931 and again in 1932. Vitale died on February 26, 1933. 


VITALE AND GEIFFERT, GILMORE D. CLARKE, 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 1933-1934 

Geiffert asked a long-time friend of Vitale, Gilmore Clarke, to assist in finishing 
the work in the firm. This association was specific to the Washington area in that 
Vitale had been instrumental in getting Clarke appointed to the McMillan 
Commission and they had worked closely together on the design of the 
National Mall. Clarke needed to be in Washington to finish his appointment, 
and Geiffert needed relief from the heavy impact on the practice caused by 
Vitale's departure. Taking Clarke into the firm as partner was the natural and 
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efficient choice. The new partnership centered around two commissions, the 
National Gallery of Art and Canterbury Farm, the estate of Albert E. Pierce in 
Warrenton, Virginia. 


VITALE AND GEIFFERT, THE SURVIVOR FIRM, 1933-1938 
Since there were many commissions in progress that had to be completed, 
Geiffert continued the firm under its original name. Ten estate commissions that 
had just begun or were in some state of realization were completed by Geiffert 
during this period. 

Most significantly, Geiffert personally had to complete the landscape 
installation at the Century of Progress, even though it had been an under- 
conceived scheme due to Vitale's declining health. Geiffert accepted a related 
commission, the design of the pavilion for the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, and designed an exhibition garden in collaboration with 
the architect Raymond Hood. The garden for the pavilion was superb in design 
and was the delight of the fair. It was a solidly modernist design and the best 
example of such in landscape architecture up to that time. This garden gave birth 
to a number of later landmark modernist public spaces, namely Rockefeller 
Center and Bryant Park in New York City. Rockefeller Center's roof gardens, 
esplanade, and plaza were designed by Geiffert, while Bryant Park was designed 
by Clarke in partnership with a former Vitale employee and Rome Prize 
recipient, Michael Rapuano. Bryant Park was the exact translation of the village 
green proposed by Vitale.55 

Throughout his professional life and work, Vitale forged a new direction for 
the profession of landscape architecture. He invented a professional practice that 
profited from residential work. He established a unique and very lucrative fee 
structure. Vitale targeted the private market while all landscape architects of his 
time sought public works commissions and first made their reputations in the 
public sector. Vitale did no public commissions until very late in his career and 
even these—Universitv of Illinois and the Century of Progress—were more 
private then public in nature. Only the commissions in the Washington 
area—Meridian Hill Park and the National Mall—were truly public works. 

Vitale pioneered a different design methodology, one that was directly 
linked to the visual arts, especially architecture and the fine arts. That 
methodology was rationale design which, under his direction, grew from classical 
to abstract classical to modernist idioms, and, with functional logic later 
introduced, to modernism. 
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AMERICA'S MOVE TO THE COUNTRY New York City was growing 
rapidly in the early twentieth century and the influx of immigrants was not the 
sole cause. In 1898 Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, the Bronx, and Staten Island 
had been unified into the new City of New York. With that amalgamation came 
a new prosperity. Industries began to set up corporate offices in New York as the 
city became the financial capital of the nation. With the new arrival of leading 
industrialists, the social register burgeoned. Without a doubt New York was the 
most dense, most crowded, most dynamic city in America. While many of the 
city's rich fled this environment entirely, others chose to leave occasionally for a 
different lifestvle—the high life of country living. 

Rural living was packaged with new appeal. The wealthy bought large land 
holdings and became gentleman farmers. The genteel life was featured in a 
number of popular magazines, such as Country Life (in America), The Craftsman, 
Vogue, and House and Garden. Ads displayed the latest breeds of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and dogs, and their breeders as well. The art of fox hunting, utilizing 
specialized breeds of horses and dogs, was romanticized. Haute couture for 
country living was arranged according to different social levels and differing 
types of social events. Polo, yachting, and tennis became the sports of the elite. 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, and lawn games became part of family activities, 
parties, and receptions. There were no standard designs to accommodate these 
activities. Motor cars received full-page color ads, Estates provided motor 
stables—garages—for their considerable horse-powered machines. Magazines 
also advertised estates and premier properties for acquisition. A country lifestyle 
could be purchased and put in place overnight. Articles on horticulture were 
regular features and garden designs were reviewed monthly. These house and 
garden magazines were not typically found on corner newsstands but were 
delivered to homes directly. Subscribers’ lists paralleled the social register, while 
average New Yorkers were largely unaware of the magazines or their contents. 

Ferruccio Vitale's estate commissions appeared exclusively in these 
magazines. At first they were featured in brief photo spots in the years 1914 
to 1916. But by 1926 to 1930 Vitale had become a darling of the press with 
feature articles covering his realized commissions. Not only did magazines show 
illustrations of his work, but his landscapes were used to illustrate theories on 
landscape gardening. While his work continued to be featured many years after 
his death, it seldom appeared in his own profession's magazine, Landscape Architecture. 

Among other reasons that the wealthy were able to choose to live in the 


country was the new ease of access and the means of getting there. The journey in 
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and out of the city was made feasible by the much defamed Long Island Railroad, 
which was taken over by Brooklyn developer Austin Corbin in 1898. Corbin saw 
opportunities for commuter-related real estate development, and added the new 
north shore spur lines (to Port Washington and Oyster Bay) to the existing, 
predominately south shore industry-based railroad.! But real development came 
with the East River tunnel and service to the north shore of Long Island directly 
from Penn Station in Manhattan, which was completed in the early 1910s. To these 
new lines Corbin added posh first-class commuter cars, and arranged schedules for 
peak rush hours. Overnight the towns along the way to and surrounding Port 
Washington and Oyster Bay became choice communities for “country living”: 
Locust Valley, Mill Neck, Lattingtown, Syosset, East Norwich, and Sands Point, to 
name a few. The north shore became known as the Gold Coast; there were to be 
more than 1000 estates built by nearly 250 architects and 20 landscape architects. It 
is here that many of Vitale's clients built their estates and his name was well known. 

Motor-car access also became possible during this exuberant era. By the 
turn of the century New York had supplemented the Brooklyn Bridge with the 
Manhattan, Williamsburg, and Queensboro bridges. Like the Brooklyn Bridge they 
opened up Long Island to the length of Manhattan. Uptown addresses could 
now easily connect to the northern communities of Long Island. William K. 
Vanderbilt II inadvertently built for his wealthy colleagues a paved commuter 
road, the Long Island Motor Parkway, in 19082 It was the first highway designed 
for speed and exclusively for automobiles. Vanderbilt copied Olmsted's grade- 
separated roadways employed for Central Park's crosstown drives. 

The interesting story behind the Long Island Motor Parkway involves 
Vanderbilt's desire for automobile racing and an opportunity to show off his 
new expensive racers. For the Vanderbilt Cup Race, what he conceived to be 
America’s Grand Prix, he needed an exclusively dedicated paved roadbed, one 
without slow-moving, horse-drawn wagons and carriages. His first idea, to 


temporarily ban these “obstacles” on racing days, drew public outcry. 


In order that the speed-madness monomaniacs may drive their man- 
maiming engines at an excessive and illegal pace, the residents and taxpayers 
of the island are bidden to keep off the road....It is an extraordinary 
condition of affairs when a coterie of idlers, rich men's sons and gilded 


youth can take possession of public highways. 


Vanderbilt, after two seasons of usurping existing farm roads, decided to invest 


2.5 million dollars to build his private raceway. The new route from Westbury to 


EAST 
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Bethpage snaked across the island, turning to connect noncontiguous parcels or 
turning to avoid lands Vanderbilt could not acquire. The road's route was 
modified and expanded annually and by 1911 ran from Springfield Boulevard in 
Queens to Lakeville Road in Great Neck to Ronkoncoma in Suffolk County. 
The roadway utilized a new kind of engineering technology. It was constructed 
with crushed stones separated by wire mesh over which soupy concrete was 
poured filling in the voids; the material became known as reinforced concrete. 
The parkway was 43 miles long, with 65 bridges and i2 toll lodges housing the 
toll keepers and their families. These buildings were designed in French 
provincial style by John Russell Pope, the architect of numerous Country Place 
estates. At the terminus Vanderbilt built an inn overlooking Lake Ronkoncoma, 
again designed by Pope. It was named after the Petit Trianon at Versailles. 

Vanderbilt's road, when not used for racing, was also a private toll road that 
only the wealthy could afford. The toll for the roadway was two dollars, an 
outrageously high price for a time when a movie ticket was only five cents. After 
the Depression the road closed in bankruptcy and in 1938 Vanderbilt deeded it to 
the state of New York for back taxes due. While it existed, the Long Island 
Motor Parkway became the unlimited-speed, congestion-free route of choice for 
the wealthy and it, in turn, spurred many decisions to purchase land for Country 
Place estates. Vanderbilt's road eventually became known, in large part, as the 
Jericho, Bethpage, and Hempsted turnpikes, along with a segment which 
bespeaks its origin, the Vanderbilt Turnpike. 

Locations for country estates always centered around lands unique in 
physical beauty and diverse physiography. The south shore of Long Island is 
shallow lowlands, sand hills cleared for farming, or wetlands. In contrast the 
central spine and north shore of the island are tall glacial moraines. The ground 
is solid and undulating, containing ravines, ponds, and woodlands. Long Island 
Sound' coastline is dramatic with high promontories and deeply fissured shore 
configurations. The north shore offered water frontage 10 to 15 miles inland. 
Even inland hills offered the prospect of vistas and panoramas. All these lands 
were pristine and of high aesthetic quality. 

In such settings no two estates had the same physiographic site conditions. 
Each site presented a unique design opportunity, and Ferruccio Vitale exploited 
these poetically. For Condé Nast at Sands Point he created a sloped radial garden 
extending down to the sound. Conversely for Charles I. Hudson at Muttontown 


he designed an axial garden on the hilltops of the moraines. It offered 


spectacular views down its central axis as well as from the garden areas out to the 
adjacent woods and countryside. The commissions presented here demonstrate 
Vitale's thorough response to a site's existing physiography and his ability to 
bring out those characteristics in order to establish an estate's identity and sense 
of place. 

Vitale worked on estates in other wealthy communities adjacent to 
metropolitan areas. The factors for growth in all these areas were similar to those 
described for Long Island. New commuter lines from Grand Central Terminal 
and the building of the Bronx River Parkway opened the land north of New 
York City to the development of major estates. Riverdale on the east bank of 
the Hudson River was one such area. On the west bank of the Hudson the Erie 
and Lackawanna Railroad coupled with the Palisades Parkway provided access to 
the socially restrictive town of Tuxedo, New York. In southern Connecticut the 
New Haven Railroad and the Merritt Parkway provided the direct access from 
Manhattan to coastal communities suitable for estate living. Vitale designed 
estates in all these suburban communities. 

New York was not the only metropolis where this phenomenon occurred. 
The affluent communities of Chelten Hill, Haverford, and Kennett Square were 
all connected to Philadelphia by similar road and rail access, had similar 
outstanding physiography, and offered pristine country living. These, too, were 
locations of Vitale's commissions. 

There was one other type of estate development which did not fall into the 
category of country life locations around rapidly developing cities. Country 
living was also sought at seasonal resorts and at remote locations. These estates 
were "second homes" used for special-event weeks or for the entire summer 
season. The Hamptons, Islip, and Bayshore on Long Island became meccas for 
seasonal estates. For estates in these communities Vitale provided landscapes that 
built on their available unique physiographic features. Canals and lakes became 
the landscape theme of the Thorne residence in Bayshore. At the Walker estate 
in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, landscapes drew on views of the Berkshires, 
Mill Pond, and the Housatonic River. 

А comprehensive presentation of nearly all of Vitale's commissions follows. 
The complete nature of the presentation might seem repetitious in that certain 
concepts are repeated in many of Vitale's gardens. This is a conscious attempt on 
my part to establish Vitales unified pallet and rationale design philosophy. The 


best of the lot are shown, while others have been included for their unique place 


in history or for their unique design methodology. Some commissions that 


could be considered less than success 


ful are presented to make a specific point, 
but these, too, have some redeeming quality. The remaining Vitale commissions 
may be found in the Chronology. 

The client, the design team, and important factors in the creation of each 
estate are presented. The narrative of each garden is meant to be a visual and 
descriptive tour in the same spirit and sequence that their owners might have 
given. Vitale's landscape architectural designs are then discussed in both rationale 
design and contextual terms. As the gardens are extensive, pictures have been 
chosen primarily to present the image and design of the major space(s). 
Additional photographs are presented, where available, to elaborate on the 
primary image or to present some of the lesser spaces of the landscape. Plans are 
seldom available for each estate, as Vitale left no archive. Vitale's illustrative site 
plans were often executed in watercolor or sepia washes, their dark tones 
reproducing poorly in black and white. Where available they have been included. 
Several of the estates have aerial photographs showing the full garden composition. 


Vitale believed that gardens needed to age; as a result he refused to have any 


garden photographed for the first five years.* Even though he imported fully 
mature trees and tried to create instantly mature gardens, he knew that they 
needed recovery time, to develop in their new location, to fill out the voids, and 


to establish shapes responding to the new climate. In some cases, Vitale did not 


commission his landscapes to be photographed until as long as seven years after 
completion. In some cases he had them photographed several times to determine 
the peak period of development. Every attempt has been made here to represent 


the gardens in photographs commissioned by Vitale at their mature best. 
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RODMAN WANAMAKER ESTATE 
CHELTEN HILLS, PENNSYLVANIA, 1907 
George F. Pentecost, Jr., and Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architects 


The tennis court for Rodman Wanamaker, son of the famous Philadelphia 
haberdasher, was one of Vitale's earliest and smallest commissions. It was 
stunning. Designed more as a garden than a sports facility, Vitale developed here 
many of his later design principles. The space was formed by functional brick 
walls to contain play, but also to serve as a powerful visual enclosure, typical of a 
Vitale garden. Along the top, wisteria was draped, and loggias and architectural 
niches were placed at the garden's cardinal points. The wood-surfaced court was 
sunken, with a banked apron and side slopes planted in ivy. The court was 
accessed by stone stairs at the midpoint of each side. Although wood was an 
unusual playing surface, a periodical in 1914 states that it weathered seven winters 
without problems or expense. Still, one wonders how much longer it lasted 
before the playing surface was ultimately converted to clay. A raised side 
perimeter garden bordered the wood court. It contained a clay surface walk 
around the perimeter garden and was bordered by dense shrub and herbaceous 
planting. Ball retrieval was deemed not to be a major concern in such a 
wonderful garden. 

Entry to the tennis garden was through a raised terrace at one end that 
overlooked the entire space. A low, ivy-covered retaining wall separated the 
terrace from the court and added additional greenery to soften the whole effect. 
The resulting space was a dense, lush, romantic garden in which tennis was the 
focus. Seasonal delight was more than a distraction; it was part of the play. 

In such a garden one could imagine Rodman and a colleague privately 
playing a game. Or one could visualize Mrs. Wanamaker and several ladies 
enjoying an afternoon set amid prolific blooms and complete with courtside 
refreshments. Or one could imagine couples gathered for a garden tourney, sporting 
tennis haute couture as featured in Country Life (in America). In all the tennis party 


photos of the day, none had a setting as stunning, unique, and glamorous. 


orrosıre Wanamaker Estate. 
Modern life dictated new uses for 
landscape spaces, such as this enclosed, 
sunken garden tennis court. Tie 
Craftsman, June 1914. 
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WESTBROOK FARM, ESTATE OF CHARLES |. HUDSON 
MUTTONTOWN, LONG ISLAND, 1907-1916 
Hiss and Weeks, Architects 


Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect 


Vitale began a collaboration with New York architects Hiss and Weeks by 
designing an extensive landscape on a site of 150 acres for Charles Hudson, a 
Wall Street stockbroker. Hudson's primary intent was to raise and breed “fancy” 
or hybrid cattle.” The Hudsons were just one of several wealthy families who 
bought nearly all available sites in Muttontown, all within a relatively short 
period of time between 1905 to 1910. The Hudsons set out to build the pre-eminent 
home in Oyster Bay Cove, one that reflected their newly acquired social status. 

Hiss and Weeks (the firm of Phillip Hiss and Н. Hobart Weeks) designed 
the house in what is described as French Baroque style, modeled after a smaller 
version of the Petit Trianon at Versailles. Its architecture, though, was anything 
but pure. It contained elements of Greek revival, Italian Renaissance, and Spanish 
Mediterranean with huge Ionic columns at the front of the house. The main 
house presented broad facades to the north and south that were visually expanded 
by low, pavilionlike wings. Vitale's formal gardens were developed in a French 
classical layout: axial, expanding out to the south from the mansion's Louis XVI 
main facade. It is the only garden that Vitale designed with a French influence 
and one that comes closest to being derivative. But it is also heavily influenced by 
gardens in Virginia and by Thomas Jefferson; it is a unique combination. 

As in many French gardens a central axial space radiates from the main 
facades of the house. Off the south-facing facade, the main space is developed as 
a central lawn, formed on the sides by two separate bands of evergreen 
hedges—the front hedge low, the rear high. In between these two hedges are what 
appear to be diverse plantings of flowering evergreen shrubs, as viewed from the 
central space. In reality between these two hedges are broad terraces concealing 
evergreen side-gardens in series, each designed as simple areas of tapis vert, or 


green lawns, These side evergreen gardens were planted as a collection of cedars, 
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Westbrook Farm, a view from the 


firs, and rhododendrons, which visually rose above the defining edge hedges 
3 Ese à d h lower space up the main axis toward 
when viewed from the central grassed axis. This layering and hidden space is a Фф. ccc A Vital ШИРА 
very interesting visual trick, unique and unrelated to any historical precedent. utilized broad stairs for grade changes 
s dl vergi is › 
From the central lawn space the garden appears го be formed solely by ον”... 
strong horizontal composition. Saul! 
Gottsche, photographer, Nassau County 
Museum Collection, Long Island Studies 


Institute, Hofstra University. 


strong, wide plantings and banded hedges—a relaxed and informal composition. 
But from the raised side gardens the total garden appears as a series of formal 
parterres in line, bordering and overlooking a central grass plane. This complex 
arrangement of spaces within spaces or spaces laid out in series became a signature 
element of a Vitale design. The gardens designed with a central grass plain were 
American in spirit and were developed by Thomas Jefferson in his work as a 
landscape architect. АП Jefferson's gardens opened onto а central, well-defined 
grass space. Walks were always on the edge of the spaces and never down the central 
axis, as was the norm in classical Italian and French gardens. Paralleling the sides 
are densely planted borders and occasionally, in some Jeffersonian schemes, semi- 
concealed side gardens. It was the genius of both Jefferson and Vitale to employ a 
design parti that was uniquely American and nonderivative of European gardens. 
The remaining Westbrook Farm gardens reflected Vitale's skill as a plants 
man. Adjacent to the main space were small enclosed allées radiating out from the 
side wings of the mansion. The catalpa-lined shade walks were an unusual choice 
of planting for a wealthy estate. It is likely that Vitale chose catalpa because it 
allowed for two European practices: pollarding, that is, trimming the tree to its 
trunk, which, over time would make the tree thick and structural; and pleaching, 
that is, trimming the tree into geometric forms or into green walls. Otherwise 
Vitale might have bowed to the common American perception of catalpa as a 
weak-wooded tree, coarse and unrefined, or, at worst, a weed tree. This selection 


was typical of Vitale's unconventional, creative use and knowledge of plants. 
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зе Westbrook Farm, air view on axis. The 


photograph clearly shows the garden 
elements that Vitale cleverly integrated into 
the side borders parallel to the central tap 
ert. Selections from Work Designed and Executed b 
ñ Ferruccio Vitale and Alfred Geiffert, Jr, Landscape 
a 
Borrom Westbrook Farm, inside the 
parterre side garden, Vitale composed 
and unusual mixture of coniferor 
evergreens, Samuel Gottsche, photographer, N 
County Мизгит Collection, Long Island Stud 
Hofstra Un 


Farm, air view of the estate 


of Charles I. F 


on. The mansion faces 
onto a main axis with ра! 


gardens. This axis d 


of subspaces terminating at a pavilion seer 
on the right, The gentleman's farm is se 


nd Air View 


the upper left. Long Isl 


Archives, Avery Library 


ror riant Westbrook Farm, a view f 


the upper terrace down the main axis toward 
the pavilion. The central tapis vert is formed by 
1 1 


seen here as evergreen borders. 


two evergreen parterre side gardens concealec 


Irom view ar 


Samuel Gott v, Nassau Count 
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Institute 


Museum Collection, Long 


Hofstra University 


Borrom man Westbrook Farm, a view 
from the lower space down the main axis 
toward the pavilion. Massive conifers form 
gateways along this processional, subdividing 


the main axis into a serial spatial 


Nassau 


omposition. Samuel Gottsche, f 
County Museum Collection, Long Island Studie 


Institute, Hofstra University 
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The entrance road was a spectacular design by Vitale. As a recent arrival 
from Europe he must have been fascinated by the ‘automobile, and being open- 
minded he accepted the design challenge that it presented. Instead of formal 
allées of trees lining a straight drive, Vitale conceived of a new spatial arrival. He 
designed the entrance drive in two segments of differing character, reflective of 
two pre-existing site conditions. Upon entering the estate's property, one 
observed that the first section was designed as an undulating 100-foot-wide space 
edged by native woodland vegetation. Along the edges of this space he planted 
native grasses and placed mature trees informally to achieve an effect not unlike 
the designs for America's parkways of a decade later. It is almost an Olmstedian 
picturesque passage. The second entry road segment was a rhododendron-lined 
drive, a half-mile long, which encircled the house on its meadowed high ground. 
The rhododendron bands allowed а car's occupants lateral views of the upper 
reaches of the house while shielding views of the lower floor and of Vitale's 


de 


culminating at the magnificent baronial entry colonnade. 


loped gardens. The drive created a sense of drama and anticipation 


Westbrook Farm was more than a cattle breeding farm; it was an early 
version of a gentleman's farm—a place dedicated to both the country lifestyle 
and scientific farming. The cattle operation was highly successful and was 
expanded into an additional 200 acres. The farm also contained chicken houses 
and large stables, one for horses and one for cars. Additionally the complex 
contained two acres of vegetable gardens, apple orchards, greenhouses, and a two-ton 
metal silo, unique to Long Island. We have no reason to presume Vitale designed 
much of the site developments, but there are oblique references for them.® 

After the Hudsons sold the estate in 1929 it was renamed Knollwood by the 
new owners, Gustavia Sneff and Charles Sneff McVeigh. This estate was often 
referred to by both the Knollwood and Sneff names. In 1950 the property was 
sold to King Zog of Albania. In 1955 owner Landsdell Kisner Christe 
demolished the house. His widow sold the grounds to Nassau County in 1959; 


it was combined with other estates to form the Muttontown Preserve. 
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»ok Farm, a 


view from the upper space looking ир 


svercear LEFT Westh 


the main axis toward the mai 


n 
Vitale used only evergreens to create 
his well-defined green architectural 


Zottscho, photographer; Na 


emiear mont Westbrook Farm, 
a view of the parterre side gardens 
Vitale skillfully layered bands of 
evergreens to create what appear to be 
border plantings, but which conceal a 


series of parallel parterre side gardens 


Gottscho photographed garden spaces 
off axis, a very modern idea; this was 
the primary reason for Vitale's almost 
exclusive use of Gotrscho. Samuel 


Gottscho, photographer, Nassau County 


Museum Collection, Long Island Studies 


ute, Hofstra University. 
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eeosite Westbrook Farm, the 


entrance drive. Vitale designed 


the mansion as a f 


unusual evergreen 
umbrella pine. This tree is usually 


1 
reserved 


secimen us 
because of its irregular tufted shape 
and long stringy needles that turn 
from green in their youth, to red, red 
brown, and golden l 


Samuel Gottscho, pho 


County Museum Collecti 


Studies Institute, Hofstra University 


rar cert Westbrook Farm, view 
from the catalpa allée into the parteri 
side gardens, The last component of 
the border plantings for the main 

space was a high hedge and an allée of 
pleached catalpa trees. Samuel Gottsck 


photographer, Nassau County Museum 


Collection, Long 1 


nd Studies Institute 


Lert Westbrook Farm, the catalpa 


Surrounding the perimeter of the 


aded walk planted in 
pleached catalpa trees. The Hudsor 


garden tour typically would ү 


down the main axis retur 
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RED MAPLES, ESTATE OF MRS. ALFRED M. HOYT 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, 1908-1913 

Hiss and Weeks, Architects 

Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect? 

The Inherited Estate of Rosina S. Hoyt, Southampton, Long Island, 1913 
Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect 10 


For over two centuries Southampton was a small town near the eastern end of 
Long Island which subsisted on fishing, whaling, and farming. Then in 1870 the 
Long Island Railroad built its south shore line. Initially, the line fostered 
commerce in a number of scattered coastal communities strung out along the 
edge of the Great South Bay, but the railroad also attracted professionals and 
capitalists who discovered the romance of Southampton and the stark beauty of 
its sand dune landscape. T he first mansion to be built there was that of New 
York physician Galliard Thomas in 1880. By the turn of the century there were 
over 200 prominent families with major spreads within the Southampton area. 
The Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, the nations first private 18-hole golf course, was 
developed in this period and became a major attraction. Alfred Hoyt, an avid 
golfer, chose to built his country estate there. He bought a 16.5-acre site located 
inland and discussed plans for a seasonal retreat. But he died suddenly, leaving 
the task to his wife to carry out. 

The architects were commissioned by Alfred's widow for what was to be her 
husband's seasonal dream home but ultimately became Mrs. Hoyt primary 
residence. The Hiss and Weeks firm had a diverse practice that included 
apartment houses, churches, banks, institutional buildings, and private estates. 
All were in the classical Beaux-Arts tradition. The house, an enormous Italian 
villa, was designed for the long, narrow site and was one of the largest in the 
summer colony. It contained seven master bedrooms and master baths, ten 
servants' rooms, reception rooms, living room, dining room, sun parlor, and a 
support service department. The mansion's rear and south facades were 
symmetrical and contained two projecting porticos and a broad grass terrace. 
The terrace, which was raised about three feet, was defined by low evergreens 


planted on steeply angled slopes. 
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orrosıre Red Maples, aerial view of 


Red Maples was the first completely new estate garden by Ferruccio Vitale 

prs E 2 he side gardens. A 
that can be documented as totally of his design. Shortly after the formation of e ae a asa 
and its pavilion are in the Foreground. 


his independent practice, Vitale was engaged by Hiss and Weeks. Vitale worked 


‘The mature perennial garden is on the 
right. Photographs from the Special 


N я i Collections, Loeb Library, Harvard Graduate 
feature was an extensive sunken garden along the entire south facade, a consistent School of Design. 


exclusively with Mrs. Hoyt in the design of the landscape. The site's best-known 


feature of a Vitale design. Farther to the side of this space were large herbaceous 
gardens enclosed by ten-foot-tall hedges and entered through hooped archways 
planted with trailing roses. Since little space was left for planting between the 
front facade and its circular arrival drive, the north-facing facade and loggia were 
simply covered with ivy. 

In 1915, Vitale was commissioned again, to continue the development of 
the gardens for Rosina Hoyt, who inherited the estate from her mother-in-law, 
Rosina was the widow of Jesse Hoyt, a New York financier. In the second 
version, Vitale redesigned the south garden, adding a broad terrace along the 
mansions south facade. The central axis was marked by broad fieldstone steps 
and a low balustrade, the work of Alfred Geiffert, Jr. The view was framed by 
broadly shaped, pleached, large-leaf lindens. The stairs descended onto a large 
grass terrace that terminated in an Italian summer pavilion overlooking a lily 
pond. From the house this space was a quiet and formal extension of the 
raised terrace abutting the house and allowed for garden parties or acted as a 
spillover for formal affairs held on the terrace. Viewed from its southern end a 
totally different impression was created, that of a romantic flower garden amid а 
lily pond with the impressive mansion looming in the distance. The remote 
location of the pool was one of Vitale's favorite devices in future commissions 
for serving the dual functions of pool as recreation facility and pool as 
ornamental feature. 
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nicht Red Maples, the southern There was a series of enclosed gardens organized along one side of the great 
sunken garden. Matched pair of Б Pra e È 

sunken garden, paralleling its long axis, a design feature Vitale later used at the 
mature cherry trees define the upper g g g g 


terrace and frame the side entrances Hudson estate, but which was conceived during this period. These side serial 


to the sunken garden, The broad 


gardens were formed by privet hedges, typical in the Hamptons. Of these side 


stairway and low side plantings, used 


of the enclosures the first was designed as a rose garden; the second as a mixed flower 


on axis to the two end wir 


mansion as well as the entrance to 


garden of lilies, irises, and other herbaceous plants. Entrances from one to the 


the side gard 


15 of the main tapis wert, 


other were by grassed paths through a hedged gate marked by hooped archways 


were a typical Vitale design motif 


Selections from Work Designed and E 


“4 of climbing roses. The second such display garden, which was part of the cross 


le and Alfr 


axis of the central sunken garden, contained a shade pergola terrace with tubs of 


hydrangea that provided summer-long blooms. To the other side of the central 


sunken garden was a large, open grassed space, planned perhaps for large lawn 
rden. Seen in its early 2 n 7 ; 


lor of du receptions or left for future development. 


hedge arden was through a In addition to the gardens near the house the site contained a complete 
hooped archway of trailing rose , 
; greenhouse, garage, stable, and gardener's cottage. These elements were organized 


Borders of seasonally bi 


plants included many ‹ 


in alignment with the side serial gardens and faced the front entrance drive, 


favorites, notably irises and Asiatic 


which was designed as a large, enclosed 


grassed, and privet-edged forespace. 


lilies. Selections from Work Designed аа A 

VR E IG ada йы md AW The arrival space, aligned symmetrically with the mansion' facade, formed а 
Geiffen, Jr n wonderful processional for garden tours of the estate's auxiliary facilities. 
ovencear Red Maples, aerial view Tall catalpa trees have been transplanted, full grown to beautify the grounds, 


of the Alfred Hoyt estate. A view up 


м and rear their dignified heads on а level with the roof of unglazed green 
the entry allée toward the mansion 


Typical to Hampton estates Vitale tiles, spreading their friendly branches in the embrace of a thirty foot circle 
used privet hedges to define 

pere nee e Here and there blue spruces, sturdy and strong, grow as though native to 
landscape spaces. Note the layering k 


эге: зе the s c e te s 4 
of plantings along the central entry their present berth. Other... features in the way of wide terraces, sunken 


allée, The support facilities line the 


gardens, pergolas, a tea house and swimming pool, seem always to have been 
left side of the allée, Phon 


raphs from the 


{ there with their crisp setting of box bordered hedges, rose gardens, pergolas 

Special Collections, Loeb Library, Harvard = "кирир 2 ecg ud PoR 

Graduate School of Design. and three thousand dwarf pines and spruces introduced to obtain the 
landscape effects, ... It is a modern miracle that has been performed and the 
results filLone with awe that man can so surprisingly outstrip nature and 


produce an environment that ordinarily would take years to attain.! 


CHERRYCROFT, ESTATE OF DUDLEY OLCOTT 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, 1911-1912 


Fiske and Company, Architects 


Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architec 


Here is a garden so intimately connected with the house and so secluded by 
z back Wall that & is pracdically ан outdoor rome This ie an example of 


making the most of a small area and also of seclusion.” 


Vitale created a small and wonderful garden of 9o by 140 feet for the Olcotts. 
Little is known of the history of the estate or the mansion, but we can visit this 
exceptional garden through an excellent photographic record. Enclosed on all 
sides by high brick walls, the lush garden was small and compact. Within the 


enclosed space was a wealth of garden experiences: pools of still water, rose arbors, 


tapis vert, broad brick walks, brick terraces, intimate paths, masses of seasonal 

flowers, and groupings of shade trees. The garden was noted for its privacy, 

solitude, coolness in summer and comfort in winter, fragrance and romance. 
The garden consisted mainly of a large still pool of reflective water 


bordered by seasonal flower plantings of great lushness and diversity, a wide 


walk and a broad band of shrubs and trees softening the defining perimeter 


brick walls. Within this band were the subgardens that included the tapis vert, the 


rose arbor, and a terrace. Architectural elements such as the retaining wall we 
executed in tapestry brick, a new, higher-density paver brick. 


Ihe house—a squarish, two-story brick building with a tile roof—was 


intentionally covered completely in ivy as part of the gardens composition. A 


simple, one-bay Gothic portico opened onto a raised brick terrace that was densely 
edged with a mixture of evergreen shrubs. Tall columnar Lombardy poplars framed 
the house and enclosed the terrace on two sides. From the terrace the view opened 
out across the sunken pool garden, across to a teahouse on the far side and to rose 
arbors at the two ends of the pool. Entrance to the pool terrace was down a series 


of shallow limestone steps edged by walls of tapestry brick. The steps were framed 


with perfectly shaped spheres of American boxwood, kalmia, and rhododendron. 
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Through the [garden's] architecture, the framework of the garden is strictly 
formal, the planting is decidedly informal. An unrestrained exuberance of 
growth is everywhere apparent among the Green growing things. 

How much more beautiful such an informal growth than any clipped and 


flawless orderliness.!* 


Plant growth in the lower pool terrace was dense and luxuriant, giving the garden 
its romance. The plantings provided interest for all seasons. Along the pool's 
perimeters were a myriad of spring, summer, and fall flowers—golden poppies, 
petunias, delphiniums, and others. Urns dotted the pools coping, adding more 
plant mass and form to the garden. The garden was also designed for the winter 
months. Surrounding the edges of the broad circumferential walk, a collection 
of evergreens continued in great diversity. Mixed throughout were roses of all 
types—shrub, rambler, climbing, and standard grafted tree forms. Along the 
back rows of this composition were planted occasional young spruces and fully 
mature Lombardy poplars. The latter were used predominately either to frame 
the arbors and teahouse or to define structurally the corners of the garden. 


Vitale's great skill at transplanting 40- to 60-foot-high mature plants made this 


garden a success in just one year. But the photographs after five years attest to 
time as the major building element of a great garden. 

The pool, о feet long and 25 feet wide, was an element of complete 
surprise. It was unadorned, without jets, cascades, or aquatics. Its murky bottom 


reflected the effect of the gardens dense planting, making it seem even denser. 


orrosıre Cherrycroft, view of the 
formal garden toward the tea pavilion 
Looking from the sunken garden to 
the raised side display gardens. Several 
sitting areas line the edge of the pool 
The differi 


surround the garden lover with an 


levels combine to 


ever-changing array of seasonal 


blooms, The Craftsman, July 1916 
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BROOKSIDE, ESTATE OF WILLIAM HALL WALKER 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 1912-1918 
Carrére and Hastings, Architects 

Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect, 


1917 commission in association with Walter Bradnee Kirby, Architect 15 


In 1904 William Stanley, the inventor of the alternating generator and the alternating 
electric motor, commissioned the New York architectural firm Carrére and 
Hastings to design a "cottage" on his site in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
just a few miles south of the well-known summer resort at Lenox. Stanley went 
bankrupt from lawsuits by Westinghouse Corporation for patent infringement 
and was forced to sell his magnificent cottage!‘ to William Walker, a railroad magnate. 
Walker commissioned Vitale, in 1912, to design a new rose garden as a birthday 
present for his wife. Because of the gardens immediate success Vitale, over the 
years, was commissioned to execute a series of developments throughout the 
extensive 5oo-acre estate. The site was rich in physiographic qualities marked by 
hillsides and lowlands of the Housatonic River, springs, brooks, cascades, and 
stands of pine, spruce, and maple. The Berkshire Mountains were the backdrop. 
For the rose garden Vitale designed an Italian garden, choosing a site away 
from the existing Tudor house. He chose one that was screened by natural 
woods, giving the garden a separate identity and architectural theme. While 
other landscape architects might have designed such a separate space without 
definition from the natural setting, Vitale chose to pass through the natural 
woodlands, using it as a cleansing neutral space before entering the new 
architectural realm—the Italian garden. The garden was sunken, entered through 
an alternating brick and pink marble loggia with a view to the glass-facade 
conservatory at the opposite end. The loggia had two levels, with the raised 
central portion forming a teahouse. Its Doric columns were made of local gray- 
and-white—veined marble and, in the harsh Berkshire winters, had to be waxed 
for waterproofing and wrapped in tarp for winter protection. The lower-level 
loggias formed an entrance terrace to the rose garden and incorporated a 
fountain and parterres exclusively of roses. The garden was totally enclosed by 


walls of tapestry brick, and niches of the same material were pointed with local 
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native granite. The central axes, rare for a Vitale composition, were marked by oproara Brookside) μεν os o DE 


the side fountains with the gardens. 


inset bays of columned pergolas called "retreats" and were typical of entrance beyond; Frank A. Waugh, Formal Design 


loggia in architecture. The raised, flat niches were ornamental facades placed to Landscape Architecture (New York: Orange Judd 


emphasize the intermediary cross axis of the parterre beds. The layout was a el 
classical four-parterre Renaissance plan. 

Vitale was architect as well as landscape architect on this project. He 
appropriately called his architectural elements “heavy artillery,” for the architecture 
here is heavy handed and dominating for such a confined and small space. It is 
not unlike the gardens of William Wells Bosworth of this same period, where 
architecture dominated the exterior spaces compositions.1 Vitale's designs, 
though, are not really comparable with those of Bosworth, as they employed far 
too many different materials and architectural elements. 

Vitale's treatment of the rose gardens parterres was quite startling and 
beautiful. The beds contained unusual combinations of vegetables, seasonal 
flowers, and roses, with roses, of course, dominating. Each bed was edged with 
alyssum. Cabbage and broccoli were scattered throughout. This, certainly, was 
Vitale at his unrestrained best. A complete irrigation system was provided. 
Sprinkler heads were spaced 15 feet apart throughout the gardens. The sketches 
for the garden's design were exhibited at the Architectural League of New York 


in 1912 and finished photographs exhibited in 1914. 


In the twilight or when this garden is seen later in the evening, the time that 
wonderful night moths seek the nectar of flowers, when the water trickling 
from the fountains is heard as the voice of the garden, when the lights give 
long and fantastic shadows and the scent from the heliotrope seemingly 
turns the whole world into a realm of sweetness, the restrictions of a closed 


garden are forgotten and the spirit of Nature seems to dominate the ѕсепе.18 
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After creating the rose garden Vitale made modest modifications to the exterior 
of the house. For the front he designed a brick circular walk lined with roses and 
lilies, The entrance to the house was made by excavating into the hillside and 
building dual circular stairs to an entrance terrace, carefully preserving several of 
the site's major trees. The base of the stairs contained a lovely grotto and pool 
lined with mosses and ferns. The centerpiece of the circular space was a grass 


rgreens, and native woodland shrubs. The 


lawn, the edges filled with roses, ev 


whole was flamboyant and exuberant. Its image was one of juxtaposed divergent 
clements— Tudor facade with Italian Renaissance stairs, existing native shrubs 
intermixed with exotics—all happily coexisting. 

The final phase of the site’s new development was a 1917 boat landing on 
the estate’s small lake. Vitale, in collaboration with the architect Walter Bradnee 
Kirby, designed an extension platform jutting out into the lake. It offered sweeping 
views of the lake, the Housatonic River, and the enclosing Berkshire Mountains. 
The platform was totally architectural, in an elaborate Italian Renaissance style, 
obviously the influence of Kirby. The team utilized only white marble, giving the 
architecture unity and elegance. From the wooded shoreline one arrived at an upper 
stone balustrade and pairs of steps descending to the riverside platform, which 
was totally edged by balustrades except for the spot where boats arrived. With the 
overhanging trees and shoreline vegetation, the reflections of the still waters and 
the mountain backdrop, the site was romantic and memorable. The estate received its 


name from this landscape feature and not the original and successful rose garden. 


The Walkers had come to Great Barrington for summer country living. The 
community, while not as well known as nearby and older Lenox, was a 
burgeoning resort in 1908. The sculptor Daniel Chester French had his studios at 
Chesterwood in nearby Stockbridge. French, a close friend of landscape architect 
Charles Platt, designed at Chesterwood a series of formal outdoor rooms in 
which to exhibit his work and dubbed them his “studio garden.” Edith Wharton 


ived in Lenox when not in Italy. She, along with her niece, the landscape 


architect Beatrix Ferrand, designed her gardens at The Mount in the formal, 


idealized Italian style of the new Florentine garden renaissance. It is not 


surprising, then, that some years later Vitale built his summer residence in Great 


Barrington, too. In addition to becoming good friends with the Walkers, he knew 


Wharton and French, both of whom he considered to be comrades in spirit. 
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opposite Brookside, water gate, the 
lakeside boat landing. Jutting out into 
the lake, this classical structure 
provided a favorite place to feed the 
swans as well as afforded sensational 
views of the surrounding Berk 


The Art World, May 1917. 


THIS PAGE 
Lert Brookside, staircase from the 
house's terrace into the lower gardens, 
Each Vitale commission was meant to 
update the original Victorian structure, 
These sweeping stairs provided a new 
terrace for the house and entry into the 
new and extensive Vitale landscape. Th 


Art World, May 191 


тент Brookside, the grotto pool at 


the base of the curved staircase. This 


grotto is the only known attempt by 


Vitale to emulate this typical Italian 


garden element. The Art World, May 1917. 
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opposite Brookside, entrance gate to 


the rose garden. The Art World, May 1017. 
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ror terr Brookside, view of the rose 
garden and its arcaded casino, The Art 


World, May 1917. 


sorrow Leer Brookside, view of one 
of the side fountains with the casino 
and enclosing wall beyond. Frank A 
Waugh, Formal Design in Landscape 
Architecture (New York: Orange Judd 


Company, 1 


RIGHT Brookside, view of the side 


pavilion. The Art World, May 1917. 


LONGWOOD ESTATE OF PIERRE S DUPONT 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA, 1915 
Vitale and Fowler, Li 


cape Archi 


The DuPont family had numerous estates and gardens in the Wilmington, 
Delaware, area. Just over the state line in Pennsylvania, though, was one of the 
most famous of the DuPont estates, Longwood. It is now one of America's most 
magnificent public gardens. Vitale's role was small but significant. Although the 
garden was noted for its numerous theme display gardens, Vitale's work was 
completed early and gave structure to the estate's landscape. In 1906 after buying 
the 600-acre property, which contained an amateur arboretum begun in 1798, 


Pierre DuPont began à conservatory. (It was an imposing edifice that has been 


expanded several times and now currently occupies three acres). It has been said 
that Pierre loved beauty and gardens but knew nothing of horticulture. And he 
particularly adored fountains and water displays, and so built three major 
waterworks within the gardens. The first in 1913 was for an open-air theater, 
modeled after the Villa Gori near Siena, Italy. It was the first such theater in an 
American garden. Pools and fountains were integrated into the stage area so that 


when there were no theatrical or musical performances, the fountains were the 


attraction. The primary display consisted of seven jets whose colors and heights 


were controlled electronically 

In 1915, to facilitate the garden's water feature and to plan for future 
waterworks in other parts of the gardens, Vitale, in partnership with Clarence 
Fowler, was asked to develop the water courses, especially the canals, throughout 
the garden. Vitale first planted long lines of boxwood and maples along the 
proposed canal routes. They were wonderful spaces and organized the circulation 
throughout the grounds. Later, upon the establishment of the plantings, the 
canals were excavated and installed, the reverse of today's practice of building the 
infrastructure first and then adding the planting. The canals fed two other water 


gardens—the fountain garden completed in 1925 and modeled after one at Versailles, 
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and the Italian water garden of 1915. Vitale assisted in the planning of the latter, 
as it was to be a copy of the water parterres of the Villa Gamberaia in Florence. 
Fhe Italian garden has Vitale signature elements such as sunken and well-defined 
enclosures. The Italian water garden and the fountain system was unveiled at 
DuPont's annual fête of 1915 to widespread acclaim. The extensive tree transplanting 


necessary to structure these spaces was achieved by utilizing the new technologies 


that Vitale had asked the Long Island nursery firm of Lewis and Valentine to 


develop. The 60-foot-tall maples at Longwood were trar 


splanted fully mature. 


1, a formal 


еп garden. Vitale designed the 
water system for all the fountains and 
water displays of this show garden. 


Inspired by the formal gardens of the 
Villa Gamberaia, Vitale promoted hís 


ture lear definition and 


nature. While the founta: 


d ro Vitale, the planting and 


ral patterns are definitely not hi 


VILLA CAROLA AND TRILLORA COURT, ESTATES OF ISAAC 
GUGGENHEIM AND SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND, 1916-1924 

Howard Van Buren Magonigle, Architect for the Isaac Guggenheim residence, 1916-1920 
Warren and Wetmore, Architects for the outlying buildings, 1917 

Rewlard, Burden and Miller, Architects for the Solomon Guggenheim residence, 1917 
Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect, 1917-1920 

Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert, Landscape Architects, 1920-1924? 


The Guggenheim brothers were among America’s most famous capitalists and 
philanthropists. Isaac Guggenheim was the founder of American Smelting and 
Refining Company and built his capital base into Guggenheim Brothers, a 
holding company engaged in mining and processes for treating metals. The brothers 
had interests in almost all major metal corporations of their day. Guggenheim 
Brothers became a major player in the financing and development of other major 
American corporations, where Isaac and Solomon would often sit as directors 
on the board of trustees. In 1916 Guggenheim Brothers relocated to New York 
and Isaac bought 204 acres in Sands Point, Long Island, to build a mansion. 

An atypical Italian villa with projecting wings on the garden facade, the 
Isaac Guggenheim mansion was designed by H. Van Buren Magonigle, a self- 
taught architect. Magonigle was a first-rate draftsman, producing drawings that 
were accurate down to the balustrades and moldings; he was also an exceptional 
designer. The original site contained an existing farmhouse on top of a long, 
pronounced hill. It had been approached by a road lined with locusts and 
maples. Vitale, in collaboration with Magonigle, demolished the existing 
structure, cleared the site for the new mansion, and integrated the existing road 
into a new axial garden. This long locust and maple allée became the estate's 
famous sunken garden. As in previous designs the new garden was sited 
perpendicular to the mansion's south facade. It was subdivided into three parallel 
bands and distinct garden spaces: a central lawn and two side herbaceous 
gardens. It was a perfectly proportioned green lawn edged in low hedges and 
herbaceous flowering material. Within each of the side bands the gardens were 
delightful flower displays to walk through. 

The design of the Magonigle mansion made no provisions for the central 
axis access to the gardens. Entry was from glassed-in arches in the two side wings. 


These doors opened onto herbaceous side gardens with seasonal plantings. Stone 
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benches rhythmically lined and defined the far edges of the space. Within the 
planted borders were collections of irises, peonies, daisies, and many low- 
growing and spreading plants. The effect was one of lushness in a large open space. 

The central space ended in a broad terrace containing a large reflecting pool 
and side parterres of roses. The terrace dropped toward the allée in long bands of 
steps framed by double-columned pylons with reclining figures. These sculptures 
were the work of Robert Aitker. From this terminus, the pre-existing tree-lined 
allée, newly planted in grass where the roadbed had once been, carried the vista 
for a half mile to the entrance gate. It was, according to Wendy Jay Darby, “a 
reversal of the classic situation in which the axiality of the house is imposed 
upon the landscape?! A new approach drive was created from the entrance gate to 
the north side of the house in a wide arc of ever-changing perspectives of house 
and garden. Along the drive one could not see into the gardens but only sense 
their existence. The arrival at the house was a circular drive lined by an informal 
planting of evergreens. As in the Hudson estate the entry was a simple statement 
and purposely gave no hint of the garden to come. The total composition was 
restrained elegance achieved with an economy of means and effort. 

The estate was further developed in 1920 with extensive landscape work to 
the outlying potions of the site by the firm of Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert. 
The work included a golf course by Geiffert and a clubhouse by Magonigle. 

Little is known of the mansion built for Solomon Guggenheim on the site 
adjacent to brother Isaac's house. Vitale executed its gardens, which are solely known 
through the photographs of garden photographer Mattie Edwards Hewitt. The 
photographs show several ornamental ponds as the foci of formal landscaped 
areas. In 1925 Villa Carola was listed as belonging to Mrs. Isaac Guggenheim. Upon 
her death the property was inherited by Isaac's brother Solomon and in 1927 Trillora 
Court was absorbed into the adjacent Villa Carola, forming one grand assemblage. 


oposite Villa Carola, air view of 
the Guggenheim estate, The Vitale 
scheme provided a new formal garden 
linked to an existing allée of trees from 
a former road. The new road 
approached the mansion by a sweeping 
curve seen at the top of the 
photograph. Long Island Air Views of 
Estates Archives, Avery Library, Columbia 


University. 
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Villa Carola, the south garden as seen 
from the parterre side garden, 
Parterres of herbaceous plants— 3 
including irises, a Vitale favorite— 
align with the architectural wings of 
the mansion. The central tapis vert is 
seen beyond the low hedge on the 
right. Mattie Edward Hewitt, photographer 
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Nassau County Museum Collection, Long 


Studies Institute, Hofstra University 


oprosite Villa Carola, view down a 
matured central axis. Clearly no 
longer a roadway, the central axis as a 
garden processional is split by a 
horizontal lily pool that ties together 
the parallel side gardens, the garden's 
teal processional. The horizontal lines 
of the formal garden are in sharp 
contrast to the verticality of the 

Mattie Edward Hewitt, 


existing tree allá 
photographer, М 
and Studies Institute 


Hofstra University. 
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ALLGATES, ESTATE OF HORATIO GATES LLOYD 
HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA, 1916-1928 

Wilson O. Eyre, Architect 

Horace Wells Sellers, Consulting Architect for the Gardens 


Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect? 


The estate of Horatio Lloyd was typical of many of its period in that it was 
expanded and remodeled often. The original house was the work of Philadelphia 
architect Wilson O. Eyre in 1910; he also made significant additions in 1916—1917, 
1920, 1924—1925, and 1930—1931. The Tudor-style building evolved over time 
from a simple "L" shape to a huge, many-faceted box. The first garden was 
designed to accompany the simple Tudor house and was installed in 1916 well 
after the original house was built. These gardens were said to be the work of the 
proprietor, Helen Gates Lloyd.2? Helen Lloyd was an avid plants person and 
made sketch after sketch of the garden in each of the months and seasons. 
Her knowledge of perennial varietals was commanding. Even though Vitale 
was the landscape designer, the final garden was largely influenced by her design 
taste and ability. 

The 1920 Vitale gardens were extensive additions to the earlier Helen Lloyd 
garden. They were commissioned by Horatio Lloyd and developed by a 
collaborative team of Horace Wells Sellers, architect, and the Vitale firm. Sellers 


is believed to have been an associate in the 


yre office or a recent employee who, 
in independent practice, continued to associate with the Lloyd estate. Sellers' 
name appears on several of the garden's architectural features such as balustrade 
walls, steps, and a gazebo, most of which were not built. The rejection by the 
Lloyds of much of Seller's proposal is understandable, as the house was mostly 
unadorned. The work of the Vitale firm was very restrained and was probably 
carried out solely by Vitale, as his signature alone is on the drawings.2* Later 
work, after 1924, was commissioned by Helen Lloyd, then a widow, who 
continued to direct the extensive gardening program. 

The garden focused on a three-arched loggia protruding out toward the 
south side that provided space for receptions that overlooked a simple grass 


terrace several steps below. This grass area was informally edged in evergreens 
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and provided, at the far end, a wonderful shaded family dining area under a 
specimen cherry tree, A later architectural addition projected a wing off the 
terrace and out into the space, making the composition asymmetrical, which 
worked well with the strength of the maturing cherry tree. To this space Vitale 


added a garden as a raised space accessed by low Vitale-like steps in a band, 


spanning the full width of the foregarden. It is likely that this space, because of 
its simplicity, was influenced or even designed by Alfred Geiffert, Jr. The most 
remarkable garden space was the large iris parterres, masses of irises of every 
variety and cultivar from edge to edge. Vitale's hand still shows through, in the 
definition of the space and in the amphitheaterlike terracing of the sunken 
garden. The whole is a stunning series of spaces achieved with few elements and 


a minimum of architectural structure. Unlike Sellers' designed architectural 


features, which were ornate and historically derivative, the Vitale design was 
almost modern in its abstract composition and simplicity. 

The last project is perhaps the rarest of all Vitale projects—the quarry 
garden. It was obviously intended to be in the genre of an alpine rock garden, 
and was to be a naturalistic landscape, but the built work that we see in 
photographs never quite achieved this character. Vitale provided a wall and 


entrance gate so as to distinguish this space as a giardino segreto or hidden space, 


and not to be read as a part of the flow of the main gardens. It was to be 


"contained" nature. From the entry 


stairs either drop into the bottom area of 


the quarry or wonderfully rise up to the top of the looming massive rock walls 
that define the lower space. The walls and space were planted in an informal, 
naturalistic style which was probably not the best idiom for Vitale. The 
composition is spotty, the forms juxtaposed against one another in a jarring 


manner. The plethora of differing plants in isolation make it resemble more an 


arboretum than the untouched natural garden it was intended to be. 
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opposite Allgates, view of the new 
grass terrace. Vitale designed ап 


asymmetrical garden based on an 


existing dominant and exceptional 
cherry tree. The terrace features а 
beautiful band of stairs to an informal 


grass plain beyond. It is one of the first 
examples of Vitale's new abstract 
classicism, Samuel Gottscho, photographer, 
Samuel Gottscho Collection, Avery Library, 


Columbia University 
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Allgates, the quarry garden. А 
Vitale naturalism design featur 
sunken central space and alpine 
lantings amid the stone outcrops. 
Samuel Gottscho, photographer, Samuel 


Avery Library, Colw 


opposite Allgates, cascade in the 


quarry garden. Flowering dogwoods 
T g 


and dense woodland floor vegetation 
frame a view of the Vitale-designed 
rock ledge cascade. Sa Gottscho 
photographer, Samuel Gouscho Collection, Avery 


Library, Columbia University 
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ROSEMARY, ESTATE OF JAY F. CARLISLE 
ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, 1917-1921 
Irowbridge and Ackerman, Architects 


Vitale, Brinckerhoff, and Geiffert, Landscape Architects? 


Jay Carlisle, a leading industrialist and former secretary of the treasury in the 
Cleveland administration, bought a thousand-plus-acre site in the town of Islip 
off the Great South Bay of Long Island's south shore. Islip had become famous 
in the early 1900s for its America's Cup sailors and crews. The town, like 
Newport, Rhode Island, attracted the wealthy who wanted to join the yachting 
social set. The Carlisle property was an 'L'-shaped site with shoreline frontage 
following an inlet off the Great South Bay. 

Carlisle commissioned architect Alexander B. Trowbridge to design his 
mansion. Trowbridge designed a Mediterranean villa enclosing a three-sided 
cortile or court, for which Vitale showed considerable restraint. It was planted in 
boxwood parterres and one magnificent maple tree, not in the predictable center 


of the space, but asymmetrically placed at the open end so as to finish the 


closure of the courtvard.26 The mansion's immediate environment was 


surrounded by enclosed Vitale gardens, commencing with a formal terrace as its 


principal space, paralleling and extending past its broad, south-facing faca 
Vitale designed an expansive, 18-inch raised grass terrace that was occasionally 
defined by mature boxwoods in their natural round form 

A lovely cut-flower garden filled the space on the east between the mansion 
and a farm complex. It was a long lawn lined with seasonal flowers against a 
backdrop of mixed dark evergreens. The contrast was a classic garden device that 
Vitale utilized expertly and dramatically to feature flowers in the foreground. 
There was a need for a gardener's path between the flowering border and the 
evergreen masses. Vitale widened this to become a delightfully informal 


secondary path from which one could experience the garden from yet a different 


perspective. The garden ended with a nymph set in a stone niche, a rather obtrusive 


architectural element. A west terrace contained the arrival court, a square 


formed by a mixture of evergreens. The corners were marked by vertical cedars. 
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Vitale's master plan showed these enclosed gardens bundled about the house 


to be only a small element of an extensive landscaping space on the remaining 


thousand acres. With the house squarely in the middle of the site, two large 
spaces existed to the north and south which bordered on the water. The first, an 
expansive lawn space to the north, was designed by Vitale to be a large oval 


forespace contributing to the arrival processional. In this space Vitale brought 


the entrance road through informal groupings of trees bordering the shoreline 


and defining the grass ellipse. Bay views opened to the right on approach , and 
long views of the mansion over a meadowlike grass plane opened to the opposite 
left side. On the south side of the house a similar space was conceived, an 
expansive lawn space formed by mature stands of mixed woods, overlooking and 
descending to the estuary off Great South Bay. The shape of this "great lawn" 


was geometrically impure. The far end was perfectly circular and the near end 
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or ire Rosemary, the swimming 


pool. А later addition to the estate, the 
Vitale swimming pool was the largest 
installation of any he designed. Samuel 
Gottscho, photographer, Samuel Gottscho 


Collection, Avery Library, Columbia University 


serow Rosemary, the formal garden. 
Selections from Work Designed and Executed by 
Ferruccio Vitale and Alfred Geiffert, Је, 


Landscape Architects 
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Rosemary, cross axis through the 
formal garden. Architectural Record, 


November 193 


sorrow Rosemary, the entrance stairs. 


T he mansion is approached through а 


nin the buildings “U 


Selections from Work Desi; 
and Executed by Fe le and Alfred 
тен, Jr, Land 
pposire Lert Rosemary, air view of 
the estate. The flower garden is to the 


cast, its architectural niche clearly 


ming 


nserted to its north. The gentleman's 


rm is at the top of the photograph 


Selections from Work Designed 


nd Alfred 


opposite πισητ Rosemary, master 


plan of the Jay F. Carlisle estate. T 


entry drive sweeps along the edge of 


the lake before turning into an arrival 


court with Vitales new abstract 

classical stairs to the large southern 
oval lawn space, Never really realized to 
the extent of the original design, the 
oval lawnis enclosing woods were to 
provide an assortment of differing 
giardini seretti, one a playhouse whose 
performances could expand onto the 
lawn area, Architectural Record, November 


193 
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was elliptical to focus on the mansion's facade. The composite form was much 
like the shape of a hot air balloon. Openings were conceived at the space's 
cardinal and diagonal points, allowing visual access into planned side gardens for 
auxiliary functions. This is a rare Vitale composition, one of the few times that 
he experimented with circular forms and spheres. The whole composition, at 
first glance, may seem disjointed, but after careful study the subtleties of 
geometry and the sequential flow of spaces and their connection to the bay and 
to Islip's history become apparent. While the Carlisles were gentleman farmers, 
the main story here is not the farm but the water connection. 


The Carlisle farm was to be extensive and well-organized on grounds 


immediately to the east side of their mansion—the bottom of the “L.” Several 
farm buildings and two caretaker's residences faced onto an enormous rectangular 
plot of farmyards. This rectangle was to be divided by long roadways, forming 
four quadrangles that, in turn, were divided into fours. Each farm building was 
positioned in plan to relate to the grid of the farm on one side as well as to the 
expansive lawn space and water's edge on the other. Along the sides of the 
farmyard Vitale placed auxiliary buildings of lesser importance, and between the 
buildings, as well as in the central rectangular fours, Vitale organized vegetable 
plots and orchards. These were no ordinary farm plots. They were wide bands of 
differing foodstuffs catalogued and arranged for display. The farm was 


connected to the main mansion by a long diagonal axis formed by spruces. 


leither of the two large circular spaces, nor the farm complex of the Vitale 
master plan, were developed by the Carlisles. 


The Carlisles raised champion hunting dogs and had extensive kennels 


in their farm complex.?7 These were placed, as Vitale proposed, in the existing 
wooded band separating the proposed farm and the proposed great lawn. 
It appeared that the Carlisles intended to carry out Vitale's grand scheme, but 
World War I interfered. 

In 1920 the Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert firm was commissioned to add 
a sports complex to the gardens. (Not shown in the aerial photograph or in the 
master plan.) It consisted of a new swimming pool on a raised terrace 
overlooking a clay tennis court. The pool was set into a simple grass plane and 
was lined in fastigate beech trees. The trees separating the two areas were 
purposely widely spaced to act as giant columns. The terrace court was enclosed 
by a high clipped hedge. The whole composition was simple in form and showed 


the 1920s modernist leanings of the mature Vitale. 
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THE BATHER, ESTATE OF CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
MILL NECK, LONG ISLAND, 1920 
Peabody, Wilson and Brown, Architects 


Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert, La 


Architect: 


Fhe Schmidlapp house by the architect Julian L. Peabody was an old mill house 


from the colonial period that had been recently moved onto a new site. 


Originally it was located near the side of a stream in a rural setting. Vitale sitec 
the house similarly, amid existing elm trees, carefully selecting a twin pair to 


frame the central doorway of the house. He provided a small brick terrace 


connecting the house to its front lawn space. The composition was ming in 


its understatement. 


I consider the preservation and use of existing planting in the general 
composition as of prime importance; then the addition and location of 


major trees adjacent to the house; and finally, a careful study of all planting 


colors st 


arrangements with full recognition of the forms 


omfort and 


land in question as well as to their purpose of givir 


Adjacent to the terrace Vitale created a formal garden enclosed by a colonial 
white picket fence. Within this enclosure a box garden was arranged as a 
traditional early American parterre garden of low boxwood and vinca ground 
cover. Flowering cherry trees were featured in each of the parterres. The 
ensemble was one of beauty, simplicity, and charm 

The rear of the site was quite different in its design. The land sloped off 
dramatically and Vitale provided landscaped spaces separate and distinct from 
the house. From a raised terrace stairs dropped over a story and a half to an 


enclosed grass terrace below that was used as a family space. At one end Vitale 


designed a slightly raised, shaded outdoor dining area and at the other, a sunny 
swimming pool area that expanded into a larger, informal wooded setting. A 
bathhouse was built onto the retaining wall that formed a semienclosed family 


terrace area. The enclosing walls and bathhouse were in brick and were largely 


unadorned. Punctuating the seemingly endless enclosing walls were carefully 
designed elements: a niche with a pool and sculpture, a columned doorway, and 
sparse sculptural plantings. While classical in its plan, the details and treatment 
are abstracted versions of the classical order. The pool was even more simplified. 
It was a composite of two geometric forms, circular at one end and rectilinear at 
the other. Its shape responded to the garden's two main areas. Typical of Vitale 


esigns, the pool sat within a large grass plane. Without any urns or other 


architectural elements the pool's thin granite edge presents a bold, abstract 


composition verging on modernist design 


The Schmidlapp estate was claimed by the Innocenti and Webel firm as 


their design in publications of their work after Vitale's death. Furthermore, the 


Schmidlapps are listed as Innocenti and Webel clients in Making a Landscape of 


Con 


tity. It is possible that Umberto Innocenti, as an employee in the Vitale 
firm, worked on this commission, but the recorded dates show that Webel could 
not have. The Innocenti and Webel firm could have created later additions or 
changes to parts of the gardens, but the layout and the garden structure certainly 


must be attributed to Vitale 


IOI 


er re The Bather, the swimmir 


wimming p 


inserted into the large grass plane of a 


unken garden as seen from above, Tt 
stark simplicity and classical 
abstraction was revolutionary at the 


ime. Samuel Gottscho, photographer, Samuel 


IC 
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Loeb Libra 


ions, Harvard Graduate 5 


INISFADA, ESTATE OF NICHOLAS Е. BRADY 
ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, 1920-1924 

Frank Moffit, Archi 
Samuel Parsons, Jr., Landscape Architect of the ¢ 
James T. Windrim, Architect 


Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect 1920-1924 


pment 


Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects after 1925 


The country residence of Nicholas F, Brady occupied 230 acres of undulating 
hilly land in Roslyn, Long Island. Fronting onto scenic Hempstead Harbor, 
Roslyn had attracted writers and social reformers such as William Cullen Bryant, 
who had proposed Central Park for New York City. In 1911 the Dean Alvord 
Company opened up Roslyn Estates, a large-scale residential development, 
seeking to capture the new boom in Gold Coast real estate and the market 
appeal of this well-known resort area. Brady was president of Long Island 
Edison Company at the time he bought his site in Roslyn Estates 


The mansion was a long, rambling Gothic-revival fieldstone structure 
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below, the line of oaks acted as a space-defining с . The next terrace contained 


È 


an unusual topiary parterre garden—vegetables, tufted flowering plants, and irregularly 
trimmed evergreens. The final sunken terrace was a large flower garden. Bands of 
flowers and grass formed concentric diminishing rectangles. The whole series of 
terraces was edged by double rows of oak trees that shaded the walk overlooking 
the garden. We know of this Vitale design only because it was featured in an 
advertisement by Hicks Nursery at the back of the 1925 Vitale and Geiffert book. 
Shortly afterward the landscape was completely redesigned by Olmsted Brothers. 


In the Olmsted remake the topiary garden was redefined with unique 


designed in 1916 by Frank М 
by James Torrey Windrim, a 
Tudor style and featured ov 
photographs of the site sh 


trees, a landscape designed 


signature tree of a Parsons 


offit and remodeled at the time of Vitales commission 


Philadelphia architect. Windrim's additions were in the 


er 33 different brick sculptural chimneys. Early 


»w mostly open grass areas with occasional specimen 


bind 


the 


y Samuel Parsons. A superb weeping 


andscape, is still a feature of the gardens 


It is interesting to examine how Vitale designed the site and what 


boxwood sculptures added го each bed. Whereas the boxwood of the Vitale 


planting remained relatively s 


the Olmsted reconfiguration, 


^herical, in their natural shape, the topiary, under 


The idiosyncratic Vitale plantings of vegetables and flowers were eliminated in 


favor of an ivy ground cover t 
was half English and half Ita 


Similarly, Olmsted Brot! 


hrough which seasonal bulbs bloomed. The effect 
ian in its design. 


vers completely changed the lower sunken garden. 


was severely trimmed into pure geometrical shapes. 


materialized in his 1920 commission. Vitale installed a new entry approach to the 
pre-existing mansion. This direct road was a short allée of cedars that framed 
only a section of the Gothic architecture—a composition of an ornate window, 


gabled roof, and sculptural chimney. Focusing on a singular architectural element 
of such expansive mansions was a signature Vitale treatment. For the mansion 
area, Vitale left untouched Parsons’ picturesque landscape and concentrated his 


‚ Here he designed a long 


efforts on a garden space off of the building's south wing 
space of serial gardens that stepped down the slope in terraces ending in a sunken 
garden. The first terrace was a grass fore ground area, retaining several existing oak 
trees. Vitale added four new, mature oaks along the southern edge to act as columns 


through which the lower terrace could be viewed. Conversely, from the garden 


They eliminated the flower plantings in the sunken terrace and in their place 


introduced a central water fountain and a reclining Diana sculpture, both copied 


directly from Versailles. The Olmsted redesign showed the eclecticism of that 
firm and particularly their English and French leanings. The sunken nature of 
the garden was typical of Vitale and atypical of an Olmsted Brothers scheme. It 


was the one dramatic element that has remained through all the changes and the 


only element that continues to organize these serial gardens, 


\ side vale, to the west of the lower space of the sunken garden, contained 
wonderful naturalistic plantings of evergreen and herbaceous material on a slope 
leading up to a remote, enclosed gazebo—definitely the work of Olmsted 


Brothers in the late 1920s. 
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da, air view of the 
mansion is located in 

f the photograph; it 
formal terr 1 gardens expand to the 
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VILLA VIRGINIA, ESTATE OF WILLIAM Н. CLARKE 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 1921 
Hiss and Weeks, Architects 


Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert, Landscape Architects 


Stockbridge, Massachusetts, just a short distance from Vitale's summe 


reat in 
Great Barrington, was a smaller version of Lenox. William Clarke chose the 
location for its then unspoiled mountain beautv. It was similar to Lenox but 
without crowds and pretense. He purchased a significant piece of land fronting 
the Housatonic River and commissioned Hiss and Weeks to design a modest 
“cottage,” as the locals euphemistically called their mansions. The architects 
responded with а scaled-down Italian Renaissance house of asymmetrical 
massing. T he house's main feature was a one-story attached, loggialike pavilion 
on a rear corner of the house. This room jutted out into the landscape to 
capture the views of the Berkshires, and gave Vitale the element around which to 


build his garden. 


Vitale's design was unique in that it was a formally structured, asymmetrical 
garden. He imported a mature elm tree to frame the house and balance the 
architectural massing. He created a flower garden to flow out through vegetated 
gateways to the river's edge. The garden featured no central lawn space but rather 
centered on an arrangement of massive beds of flowers. The edges of the space 
were simple stone paths abutting the natural woods. Vitale planted native 
mountain laurel as a transition to the forest cut. A stream flowed through the 
adjacent forest, ending in a cascade into the river. Its sound provided the garden 
with aural as well as visual pleasures. 


»e river front was left rugged, with stone outcropping defining a general, 
ΤΙ f left rugged, wit! pping defining a general 


open lawn area. While it clearly was not Vitales intent to create a picturesque, 
Olmstedian landscape, the result comes very close. It is perhaps the most 
successful of Vitale's naturalistic landscape passages. One can visualize 
swimming parties, family picnics, and gala soirées in this most natural of all 


Vitale settings. 
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ARTHUR VINING DAVIS ESTATE 
OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND, 1922 

Guy Lowell, Architect 

Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert, Landscape Architects 


Ellen Biddle Shipman, Associated Landscape Architect 


Oyster Bay was the home of Theodore Roosevelt and where he built Sagamore 
Hill, the mansion that he used as his summer home when he became president. 
Roosevelt made Oyster Bay famous and his connection with the Republican 
Party attracted many corporate leaders to the area. The first was banker 
Mortimer Schiff who, in 1906, assembled 1000 acres, the largest piece of 
remaining open land by that time, Dorothy Schiff, his daughter and owner of the 
New York Post, built her mansion nearby. Arthur Vining Davis, chairman of the 
Aluminum Corporation of America and director of Mellon National Bank, chose 
the village to be his address when he had to be in his New York offices. 

Davis chose a spectacular site overlooking Oyster Bay. How he found or 


assembled this large a site at the height of the area's popularity can only attest to 


the power of money. Davis spared no expense on the mansion or the gardens. 


The Italian Renaissance villa was the work of architect/landscape architect Guy 
Lowell, a graduate in architecture from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He designed numerous such 
commissions in a relatively short period of time, among them the mansions of 
Andrew ( arnegie and J. Pierpont Morgan in New York City and several 


Country Place estates in Lenox and Stockbridge. He was the author of A 


ican 


dens (1902). Vitale had a knowledgeable collaborator in Guy Lowell. Although 


Lowell was also a noted landscape architect, Davis commissioned Vitale to 
design the gardens. By this time Vitale's name was well known in Oyster Bay 
Cove and possibly in the Berkshires, both areas in which Lowell practiced. 
Lowell's residential design was more derivative than classical, as evidenced in 
the cream-colored stucco building for the Davises that had two grand loggias, 
not on its central axis but on side projecting wings, while the main central mass 


was solid and unadorned. The house sat on a raised basement floor separating it 
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from the site, a problem even the inventive Vitale could not overcome. It was planned 
by Lowell to overlook a large lawn space that trailed down to natural, picturesque 
areas. It was to the side of the house that Vitale planned his landscape spaces, 
organizing a series of formal gardens. One was а simple south-facing square lawn 
formed by a massive planting of rhododendrons. The second was a wall-enclosed 
evergreen garden which broke new ground and was Vitale at his most flamboyant 
and inventive. This garden was comprised of miniature evergreens of differing 
heights and forms, viewed from raised perimeter walks. Every conceivable 
horticultural hybrid was assembled along its irregular paths, including dwarf 
yellow Andorra cedars and dwarf Italian cypresses. It was an amazing assemblage 


and the effect was stunning. 


The pool terrace was reached by a small flight of stone stairs. The pool was 


set into a well-defined space formed by a loggia and bathhouse on one side and a 


stone banquette on the other. The far end was edged by the existing natural woods. 


A simple oval swimming pool was set into the broad, pristine grassed plane. 
The Davis estate was filled with inventive Vitale spaces. A family dining 


terrace was built to the side of the walled miniature evergreen garden. 


gardens enclosure wall and had, as 


Semicircular in form, it utilized the evergreer 
its focal point, a beautiful stone walk and herbaceous border which itself was so 
wide that a gardener's access path was needed. This provided Vitale with the 
opportunity to create a smaller, intimate path amid the blooms. 

The natural woods were also touched by Vitale. He provided a stone path to 
accommodate walking tours of the site. In strong contrast to the Olmstedian 
picturesque treatment, which would have employed naturalistic forms, Vitale 
provided milled stoned walks, some straight and some arced. All were of dressed 


stonework with pristine cut edges. Vitale's landscapes were quite a departure 
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from the typical Lowell palette. Lowell would have typically provided one 
bordered formal lawn area surrounded by wooded naturalistic gardens, While his 
composition included these elements—controlled spaces and contrasting 
woodlands— Vitale emphasized the built forms in the detail design of these 
elements. 


It is not clear how Vitale and Ellen Biddle Shipman?* worked together on 


this commission, at what point she began to par 


cipate, and whether they 
worked on separate areas, in collaboration, or one before the other. It is their 
only known collaboration. Davis hired Shipman but the resulting design seen in 


photographs is strongly that of Vitale. 
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CENTURY COUNTRY CLUB 

PURCHASE, NEW YORK, 1922-1923 

Joseph Freedlander and Harry Allen Jacobs, Architects 
Charles Hugh Allison, Colt and Allison, Golf Course Architects 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects 


Established at the turn of the century by 100 members who bought тоо acres 


of land in Throgs Neck, New York, the Century Country Club members twice 


outgrew their premises in Purchase, New York, before buying adjoining parcels: 


175 acres in 1922 and 135 acres in 1923. The intent of the Century Country Club 
which was unrelated to the Century Association in New York City) was to 
provide amenities to its select group of wealthy members who did not have the 
land or the interest to develop such amenities on their own estates. The largely 
Jewish membership might have been exc uded from other clubs. The country 
club provided members with a complete array of social and sports facilities as 


w 


l as an impressive clubhouse 
Vitale and Geiffert collaborated with the architectural team of 
I 


club's board of trustees along with Lucius Meyer, George Seidenberg, С. I. 


eedlander and Jacobs on the new clubhouse. Joseph Freedlander was on the 


Stralem, and Centurion Alfred Rheinstein,’” who directed the program and 


construction. The architects designed a simple two-story stone building wrapped 
g F За: 


around a central courtyard. The best architecture in the complex was the men's 


locker room in the east wing of the clubhouse. Designed as a separate build- 


ing, it contained a two-story open interior with an open-truss wood ceiling. 


Locker areas on both the main and mezzanine levels overlooked a central lounge 


area. A clerestory of narrow windows ventilated and lighted this high space. 


The site treatment by the landscape architects embodied the best of a 
number of previous Vitale designs. The clubhouse was set on a knoll that would 
overlook the fairways and other site facilities. It was approached by a long 
sinuous entry road and a large circular entrance court on the buildings north. 
The central building's main reception area focused onto the interior courtyard 
garden and to a social space beyond. These interior spaces faced south onto a 


typical Vitale series of axial gardens—the first a raised grass terrace that was 
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paved shortly thereafter in slate. From there a long sunken garden of lawn and 


flanking flower borders flowed downhill into a pool space The large swimming 


pool was bordered by side lawns balancing the flower borders of the lawn 5р 


above. These side grassed areas were raised terraces utilized for lounge chairs and 


sunning. The pool ended in a stone terrace overlook, similar to the building's 


stone terrace that began the garden development. This terrace jutted out into the 


landscape, offering a 270-degree panorama of the golf course and distant hills. 


The pool's mechanical equipment was carefully concealed under the pool t 


All gardens formed one continuous space aligned with the building's main 
axis. Interestingly the entire garden, in its original design, was to be defined on 
two sides by a double line of pleached little-leaf lindens. This was not the first 


time that Vitale proposed green architecture, the technique of using vegetation 


clipped into walls or volumes to create enclosure. T his technique was deriv 


from the classical gardens of Europe which Vitale knew well. In order to implement 


such a proposal Vitale would have needed the cooperation of the Long Island 


nurseries he employed, and would have had such a grouping of full-grown trees 


carefully maintained over time to develop the required shape. But the final design 


was executed without this space-defining element. Instead the gardens side enclosure 


was less defined, created solely by broad strips of flower beds and their terrace slopes. 
From this central terrace the axes’ side areas drop steeply with the 
topography onto terraces below. On the east side Vitale placed a bank of six 


tennis courts into a sunken garden arrangement that allowed spectators to 


observe play from the slopes of the central garden above. The edges of the flower 


borders above made wonderful promenades and casual viewing areas of the 


matches in progress. The other side's lower terrace overlooked the first short link 


in the 18-hole course designed by Charles Hugh Allison. The Century Country 


Club plan was elegant in its simplicity and directness. 
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UNDERHILL FARM, ESTATE OF MYRON CHARLES TAYLOR 


LOCUST VALLEY/LATTINGTOWN, LONG ISLAND, 1922-1924 
Albro and Lindeberg, Architects 
Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert, Landscape Architects 


Annette Hoyt Flanders, Associated Landscape Architect 


hrough the auspices of architect Harrie Thomas I indeberg, Vitale, along with 


из partners Arthur Brinckerhoff and Alfred Geiffert, Jr., was commissioned to 


esign Underhill Farm, the estate of Myron Taylor, chairman of U.S. Steel and 
director of American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Taylor was a trustee of the American Academy in Rome (from 1917 to 1923 
and knew of Vitale's zeal for quality landscape architecture. Vitale had earlier 
B. F. Jones. With or without the 


recommendation of Lindeberg, who knew Vitale well, Taylor directly 


designed the gardens of U. S. Steel's founder, 


commissioned Vitale. Located on a site between Lattingtown and Locust Valley, 
the 79-acre estate contained a pre-Civil War home greatly rearranged and 
expanded by Lindeberg. The site plan put forth was typical of the collaboration 
composition of a series of 


between Vitale and Geiffert. Vitale planned an axia 


differing landscape spaces. Beginning with the house's adjacent terrace the space 


flowed down to a sunken flower garden and beyond to a circular evergreen garden 
with a central pool. For the centerpiece to the composition Geiffert created a 
large delightful sunken lawn terrace set perpendicular to the central facade and 

he garden 


and walks 


1 collection, 


entered at both ends by wonderfully pleasing broad bands of steps. 1 
space was enclosed on the sides by a low white brick wall. Steps, walls, 


were beautifully detailed by Geiffert. Vitale furnished the space with 


hedges. The whole effect 


The 


in bands, of flowering bulb borders, evergreens, anc 


emphasized the horizontal lines, making it human and intimate in scale 


development was a beautifully executed example of Vitale's abstract classicism. 
To the right the gardens composition continued. As in the Sloane estate a 


side axis was developed leading through a densely planted, treed passage to the 
F g F I 


new tennis court and an overlooking casino pavilion. From here the space 
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continued through apple trees planted in the standard orchard formation, 


organized to the grid of the garden. To the left of the central axis the land 


oped, overlooking a six-acre lake, part of the estate's meadows and woodlands. 
Annette Hoyt Flanders, often the firm's lead project designer, worked on 
the Taylor estate just before she left to open her own office. Underhill Farm was 
the last project of the Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert partnership. Flanders is 
listed as an associated landscape architect. It is also interesting to note that 
aylor terminated Vitale's participation and retained Olmsted Brothers, late in 
1924. This change could indicate either trouble in the Vitale firm that Flanders 


and Brinckerhoff responded to by leaving, or a philosophical difference between 


ne client and his landscape architects, Of both. 

Taylor later purchased Villa Schifanoia in San Domenico, a hill town near 
Fiesole famous for Florentine Renaissance villas, and engaged architects and 
landscape architects to refurbish the house and its gardens. He did not, though, 
retain any of Underhill Farm's landscape architects, not even Vitale, in spite of 


his knowlec 


of Florentine landscapes. During World War II Taylor was 
President Franklin Roosevelt's emissarv to the Vatican, assigned to undertake 
numerous humanitarian relief efforts in Europe. Underhill Farm along with Villa 


Schifanoia played an important role as settings in Taylor's diplomatic efforts. 
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CHELSEA, ESTATE OF BENJAMIN AND ALEXANDRA EMERY MOORE 
MUTTONTOWN, LONG ISLAND, 1924-1932 

Ralph Weinrichter, Landscape Designer, 1922-1924 

Delano and Aldrich, Architects 

Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects, 1924—1932 


Innocenti and Webel, Landscape Architects, after 193239 


Benjamin Moore, the paint manufacturer, and his wife, Alexandra Emery Moore, 
traveled extensively, gaining architectural and landscape experiences that would 
be brought to bear in the design of their new home on 65 acres in Muttontown, 
Long Island. According to Benjamin, on one of their trips to France they 
spotted a clos, a farmhouse, that they adored. It was white with black trim and 
surrounded by a moat—all quite romantic to the Moores. Alexandra tells 
another version. On their honeymoon in China they visited a farmhouse overlooking 
the Yangtze River. It was white with black trim and sat on a terrace surrounded 
by water. Their new Muttontown estate would replicate (and combine) these rural 
settings. They hired Delano and Aldrich as architects to effect the replication. 
The Moore estate was, according to William Delano, a small French 


provincial house, asymmetrical in plan with turrets and a slate Mansard roof. It 


was designed in stages, forming a loose, squared "U with a period" in plan, each 


wing of a slightly different architectural motif. Delano was given photographs 


manor hous 


in the Cotswolds and chateaux from Provence— places the 
Moores had visited—and told to copy it in exact detail. The initial development, 
а main entry wing of two stories whose fenestration was French doors under 
circular lights, adjoined a kitchen/ servants' wing to the north and west side of a 


square terrace. In 1930 a children's wing was added to the east side of the court, 


thus forming the "U" shape. This wing contained a large sala filled with Art 


Deco murals by José Maria Sert. The boys' bedrooms were above with Romeo- 


of 


and-Juliet-stvle balconies. The facade was exte 


to include a square building used as an art gal 


layout. The best view of the architectural com, 


yard where all the diffe 


central cour 


ent styles we 


nded across an entry drive in 192 
ery. This was the “period” in the 


position was from the complex's 


e beautifully composed and 


integrated. The central building was surround 


ed on the east and south sides by 


swimmable moat that was drained and cleaned every ten days. 

“T can remember waking up in the morning and hearing those stiff brushes, 

going whoosh, whoosh and I'd know it was moat-cleaning day,’ a Moore 

grandchild recalled.40 
It is probable that Vitale's collaboration on this project came from his Union 


Club connections. Mrs. Moore was known for her domineering style of 


management and her bad temper when crossed. An expert gardener, she was 


emphatic about her choice of plants, and went so far as to create exhaustive lists. 


Vitale's role was limited to garden layout and design, general planting composition, 


and diplomacy. On one occasion he was handed 40 pages of notes and sketches 
March 


snowdrops through December Christmas roses. Vitale worked closely with Mrs. 


for the perennial garden. Mrs. Moore chronicled color and growth cycles 


Moore from the 1924 initial commission through the 1928 expansions, but in the 
1930 commission he appointed staff member Umberto Innocenti to try to add 


design to Mrs. Moore's floral lists. Beset by such turf wars, it is not surprising that 


the garden was not a successful or coherent design. 

The moat clearly separated the house from the gardens and eliminated any 
structural connections. Also the architecture was fragmented on its exterior and 
garden side facades. The moat and the flat ground eliminated the normally powerful 
Vitale devices of extending the architecture into the landscape through garden 
spaces arranged in series. From the central court a semicircular stair dropped to a 
small grass lawn before crossing the moat. On the opposite side a path was cut 
through the cornfields to an iron entrance gate in the distance. Mr. Moore was 
fond of standing in the court and shooting clay pigeons over the cornfields. 

A formal perennial garden was planned in a remote area of the site. It was 


developed in 1924 on well-drained soil in Vitale's plan; in the 1930 version it 
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featured an Art Deco—pattern garden with a Chinese pergola as its focus. 
Elsewhere in 1927 a topiary garden was created in a broad line separating the house 
and moat from the adjacent cornfields. It was formed by serpentine hedges and 
gateways of fanciful spiral cones all arranged in an awkwardly mannered 
composition complete with an imported Provengal fountain. While not varied in 
topographical level changes, nor diverse in plant palettes, nor soft and horizontal, 
and thus atypical of his gardens, these creations did have some charm and 
definitely showed the bold hand of Vitale, absent elsewhere in a landscape 
dominated by Mrs. Moore. For example, the informal treatment of the irregular, 
open-joint stone paving in the central courtyard provided the perfect setting for 
Mrs. Moore's dwarf and trailing herb collection. Even though the final results 
were crude and unsophisticated, the Vitale gardens were an experiment in new 
forms and bold green architecture. 

With the emphasis on Mrs. Moore's plantings, floral interest alone was not 
enough to give either unity or rich variety to any of the garden spaces. After 
Vitale's staff left, Mrs. Moore arranged her displays haphazardly, filling what she 
perceived as voids. She missed the fundamental principle of successful display- 
garden design: placing flowers? in front of a dark greenery backdrop to make 
their beauty even more striking. The sensational 1930 Art Deco perennial garden 
was redone in 1939 by Umberto Innocenti in a less patterned and mixed planting 
composition which included Mrs. Moore's latest interest, yucca cacti. 


The gardens were decorated in themes based on the travels of the Moores. 


In addition to their love of the country farmhouse, Mrs. Moore was rapturous 
about Ming gardens. Vitale tried to weave this theme through the composition. 
Enclosed walls of the side spaces to the moat became a chinoiserie, designed 
with a moongate and anglicized Chinese sculpture and ornamentation provided 
by Mrs. Moore. The central courtyard, used extensively for garden parties and 
informal family functions, featured a mature tree just off to the side that was 
hung with Chinese lanterns. Vitale must have assisted in the trimming and 
shaping of the specimen from its central leader shape into a new multistem 
“Oriental” form. Bamboo patio furniture added to the theme. Throughout the 
remainder of the moated gardens, statues of Chinese elves lined the flower beds. 
With the exception of the moongate, Chinese design never became an important 
site element—not in Mrs. Moore's choice of plantings and not in Vitales 
landscape spaces. The Chinese theme was employed strictly as a decorator's touch, 


and it certainly clashed with the mansion's French provincial farmhouse theme. 


Perhaps the Moore garden in its entirety would not be deserving of study 
except for one remarkable Vitale space—the woodland lake garden and its 
featured element, the rainbow bridge. The site that Benjamin Moore bought was 
marshy. The initial work of the landscape designer Ralph Weinrichter in 
1922—1924 was an entry road and a drainage system for the interior wetlands. 
Weinrichter dug a perimeter stream around the edges of the marsh and used the 
resultant fill to provide a building site in the center. The perimeter water course 
was designed into a stream that flowed for some distance into a wooded area and 
finally into an elongated pond on the east side of the house. Vitale was given a 
free hand to create a native plant garden to be entered from the side areas of the 
moat garden. Retaining the wooded character, he designed a charming footpath 
along the edges of the pond that featured a landing dock called a water gate that 
projected into the pond. In its placement and form the platform was similar to 
that which Vitale had designed for the Walker estate. The water-edge platform 


gave a lovely veiled view across the water's surface to the architectural complex 
and a clear, composed view up the pond to a woodland stream in the distance 
and an arched bridge set into the mixed riparian trees. From the water gate 
footpaths circled the pond on both sides winding their way through the woods 
toward the arched bridge. In this woodland garden Vitale created a streamside 
display of flowering woodland shrubs and trees, mostly dogwood. The native 
flowers were a welcome relief from the garish exotics planted by Mrs. Moore. 
The Oriental rainbow bridge traditionally would have been a half-circle 
structure painted brilliant red. It would have had stairs that varied in height 
and depth, responding to the arc of the circle (the bottom steep risers and 
short tread, the top shallow risers and long tread) making for a difficult and 
steep climb. Vitale adapted the traditional design. Building the bridge in 
concrete ribs and forming the bottom of the two beams into half-circle arches, 
he was able to design the paired arches with standard risers and treads for easy 
climbing by using the upper part of the beams as a typical stairway. To 
complete the rainbow allusion Vitale manipulated a polished stainless steel 
handrail to repeat the half-circle shape. The Vitale bridge resulted in a 
pleasurable climb as well as an object of beauty. In 1924 this rainbow bridge 
was an early example of the introduction of the modernist idiom into 
landscape architecture, predating the French modernist gardens of 
1929 and the steel-handrail arched staircase by Fletcher Steele at Naumkeag, 


built in 1939. 


In 1939, after Benjamin Moore died and Alexandra remarried Robert 
Gordon McKay, extensive remodeling of the grounds, ostensibly for a 
debutante ball for daughter Linda, resulted in numerous changes. The removal 
of the rainbow bridge was the most severe loss. The bridge had been placed 
where the cross path from the entrance court to the perennial garden crossed the 
woodland pond. Mrs. Moore disliked it intensely. Its steps were difficult for 
many of the older ladies on Mrs. Moore's garden tours to climb. 

Fhe gardens were extensively photographed in the 1930s by Marvin 
Breckenridge Patterson and Samuel Gottscho. As Mac Griswold and Eleanor 
Weller have written: "The best pictures... give these American gardens a mythic 


quality they often lacked in real life/41 
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MRS. |. DODGE SLOANE ESTATE 

LATTINGTOWN, LONG ISLAND, CIRCA 1924 
Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Archi 
Nellie Allen, Ass 


One of the most beautiful spaces ever designed by a Vitale firm was the 
landscape of the Sloane estate. Atypical of the general Vitale parti for an enclosed 
garden, which utilized a sunken space or descending level change, the Sloane 
garden featured a long uphill processional. The space was formed by columns of 
Italian cedars leading to an upper walled terrace. The rise in topography was 
almost concealed in the gentle bands of stairs spanning the width of the lawn, 
which itself was ramped uphill. The stairs formed alternating rhythms. 


Vitale played visual tricks of perspective in this composition. The landings 


varied, from the longest in the foreground to the shortest in the background. 


The actual width may also have been manipulated from wide at the base to 
narrower at the top, but this is not clear from the Gottscho photographs. The 
axis terminated on a pavilion in the form of an Italian loggia. Mostly trellis and 
pergola elements, the loggia is deceptively small as its visual function was to 
extend the axis of the stair space to dramatic lengths. The composition was 
completed with a backdrop of woodlands 

The visual deception continued when one arrived on the upper terrace. A 
concealed circular boxwood garden came into view and the composition shifted 
focus and scale. A fully mature white pine was planted off axis and to the left 


within the central lawn. Obviously selected for its sculptural shape and 


positioned to send its up-tilting limbs toward the central axis, this was an 


element around which the whole garden revolved. One can see here Vitale's 
unique skill of instant landscape in his utilization of mature specimens. Guyed 
wires were clearly visible in the photographs. The once looming loggia was 


dwarfed and the woodland seemed small by comparison. To the right was the 


house peering over a low brick wall. From this vantage point it appeared to be 
only a one-story structure. Actually, the house was two stories, one story below 


grade at the level where the flight of steps began. The house was brought into 


the scheme visually, but not physically, as the side axis from the circular garden 
was interrupted by planting beds. The view to the house was a side view and the 


planting beds divided the side-garden entrances to the front and back areas of 


the house. It was from this view that one understood the reasons for Vitale's 


unique placement of the pine. The house's asymmetrical fac: 


de was matched by 
the side cross axis and planting of the pine. Together they form a balanced mass. 
Equally important to the success of the green stair and terrace space was the 
arrival and pool axis at the base of the stair. A sequence of base gardens preceded the 
stair and terrace axis. Approaching via a simple, straight entrance drive, one arrived 
by car in a gravel circular forecourt. The low one-story wing of this modest house 
touched the space. A small band of broad stone steps brought the visitor to a small 
entry terrace for the main buildings doorway. The court was planted with mixed 


flowering evergreen shrubs and occasional cedars marking entrances and cross axes. 


The entry road continued past the arrival court in a grass pedestrian axis to 
1 distant pool at a circular terminus. The right side was densely planted in a line 
of tall cedars with evergreen shrubs at its base. Across the way, on the left, was a 
line of low flowering cherry trees planted in a broad band of flowers. There is a 
purposefully puzzling lack of symmetry and opposition. The whole allé is but a 
tease to get one to traverse the wide grass path. At its midpoint one is surprised 
with the concealed cross axis of the stair and the upper terrace. As we have seen, 
it was this spectacular view, planned with Vitale's visual skills, that was designed 
to inspire, awe, and lead the visitor to a full exploration of the upper hidden 
garden. A curious citation names Nellie Beatrix Allen, as associated landscape 
architect for the project." It is not known whether she was, like Ellen Shipman, a 
collaborator or, like Annette Flanders, an associated independent practitioner, or 


whether she was still a Vitale employee. 
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EDWARD SCHWAB ESTATE 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, C 


Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect 


The Schwab estate was a fantastic axial, e 


IRCA 1924 


nclosed garden that featured a 


dramatic drop in topography. Vitale centered the axis on the projecting two- 
F pograf рго) g 


story window mass along the Tudor mansion's rambling facade. 


‘he house had 


a plain grass terrace across its south-facing facade that accommodated the 


spillover of ground-floor rooms—a dinir 


19 terrace, a breakfast terrace, a terrace 


for the living room—to mention a few. From here, on axis, the space dropped 


into a series of gardens that were narrow at the top and grew larger with each 


lower garden. Descending a flight of broad grass stairs from the terrace, the first 


garden featured was a perennial garden. T 


зеп descending down a shorter flight, 


the next space was a circular reflecting/swimming pool surrounded by masses of 


American boxwood and evergreen ground 


circular herb garden. The whole composit 


off by a tall evergreen hedge and masses c 

The central pool space was filled wit 
edged by a massive planting of mixed ever 
ascending in scale from front to back, to f 
was specially detailed so that the water lev 


pool's rim, maximizing reflectivity when t 


masked the recreational function of swim 


cover. The final space rose slightly to a 
ion ended in a horizontal pavilion set 
f trees as a backdrop. 

1 a large pool lined by a grass walk and 
greens. The plants were stepped, 

'orm bands defining the space. The pool 


el would always remain very near the 


he pool was not in use. The pool garden 


ming and could be enjoyed year round. 


The view from the base toward the house was one of layers with differing 


plants for each garden and its correspond 


broad bands, creating a horizontal compe 


ing level. These plantings were done in 


sition. Vertical elements were reserved 


for the upper terrace level and were utilized to frame the architecture of the 


house. This view was verdant and in shary 


house terrace down to the pavilion, a vista 


» contrast to the reverse view from the 


à whose floor was a patterned 


composition of circular forms and planted borders. 


A side axis led from the center of the herb garden to the greenhouse and 


production areas for the garden. Paired Japanese umbrella pines, a Vitale favorite, 


mark the gateways out of the garden and were repeated in the backdrop 


plantings of the pavilion. These vertical elements contrasted with the garden's 


horizontal enclosure and were the defining difference in the vista from the house. 


ire Schwab Estate, the 


axis. In the Vitale comp 


gardens їп series form a larger main 


gar use terrace the 


n. From the l- 


space descends broad grass stairs, 


enters а perennial garden, then 


es down a smaller flight of 


stairs into the pool garden. From there 
the garden composition terminates in 


a circular herb garden. Here the axis 


minated by a pavilion to the viewer's 
rear, Samuel Gortscho, photographer, Samuel 


Collection, Avery Library, Columbia 


reflected 


tert Schwab Estate, hou: 


in the pool. Sa tagrapher 


Samue cho Collection, Avery Library 


Columbia Universit 
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AIRDRIE HOUSE, ESTATE OF EDWIN A. FISH 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, 1926-1927 


Delano and Aldrich, Archi 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape 


Edwin Fish, a partner in the investment banking firm of Smith, Barney and 


of Locust Valley at the 


Company, acquired 14 acres of prime land on the edg 
height of the real estate boom, The site was topographically undistinguished and 
did not have woodlands or other significant existing vegetation. The site 
presented a clean slate upon which to begin. 


The Georgian revival mansion was designed in its entirety by Delano and 


Aldrich. This commission occurred at a time when the firm was extremely busy 
with major works and the Fish estate was probably turned over to one of the 
firm's associates to execute. The building was a pleasantly proportioned brick 
cube with a bow entry door as its main distinguishing feature. Vitale's landscape 
was no more daring. His role was limited to planting consultation. The front 
entry road was probably laid out by the architects in а manner appropriate to a 
Georgian structure. It was axially aligned, centered on the front door, and not 
the typical dramatic approach of a Vitale design. The front facade was designed 
in an urban vocabulary with а wrought-iron fence and slate sidewalk, clearly the 
work of the architectural firm. Vitale was masterful in his use of totally mature 
plants to instantly establish the gardens 


ar Williamsburg, Virginia, Vitale 


Reflecting on colonial landscapes st 
treated the entry road with simple grass berms and a dense canopy of elms planted 


in a line. To form the space he used a low planting of azaleas as a border on the 


far, outside edge. In the rear of the house Vitale planned and installed a large walled 
colonial garden of American boxwood and planted flowers in broad borders, 
massed in great profusion 

In 1938 Fish turned to Innocenti and Webel to complete or add to the 
gardens. Innocenti had been the supervising landscape architect for Vitale during 
the installation of the landscape planting in the 1927 commission. While Innocenti 


and Webel's participation in the property is well documented, little that is new 


can be found in the photographs of their work. 
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THORNEHAM, ESTATE OF LANDON KETCHUM THORNE 
BAYSHORE, LONG ISLAND, 
William F. Dominick, Architect 

Vitale and Geiffert, Lar 


1926-1932 


ape Archite 


Perhaps the most beautiful total composition of Vitale's executed estates was the 


summer residence of Landon Thorne, president of the New York investment 
firm of Bonbright and Company. The site, in the south shore town of Bayshore, 
was a flat, almost treeless tract, much of it a salt marsh. Vitale transformed it 
into a delightful wooded and grassed landscape containing several large bodies 
of water. The first was a straight canal built through the marshlands to Great 
South Bay to be used for boat access. 

Thorne had selected an old classmate from Yale, William Dominick, as 
architect for the mansion. Dominick designed an asymmetrical brick Tudor 


structure. The house had a broad, flat facade toward the entry and a gabled wing 


to the side garden. The south facade faced the canal and dock and, in its entirety, 


made an outstanding asymmetrical composition. A slate roof, bay windows, and 
massive chimneys added character to the house. 
The architecture and the site spoke to Vitale in ways that brought out 
his most inventive and refined design abilities. For Dominick's exceptional canal 
facade Vitale designed a series of gardens leading to the canal. The subspaces 
began with a terrace overlooking a sunken flower garden that, in turn, flowed 
down a series of grass terraces and steps to the boat landing on the canal. On 
the slate terrace adjacent to the house Vitale carefully framed the house with 


mature elm trees and massive evergreen shrubbery. Their size was amazing as 


they were fully mature and yet not native in their placement. 
From the terrace, broad bands of steps led to the sunken garden, 


which was simplicity itself. The space was low in profile and open, without trees 


or shade elements. The central area was a tapis vert edged by side beds and raised 


to the same level as the terrace. A mixture of seaside plants was planted in a 


mixed massing of great diversity of color and texturi 


SF 


All plant forms were low, 


eading shrubs similar to natives found on inland sand dunes. The massing 


graduated in height to the edges, where occasional eastern red cedars were used 


t here 


in mixed compositions of native shrub trees. The design conce 

was a conscious change toward the simpler and more abstract compositions of 

the modernist movement, yet the whole effect was still infused with 

romantic charm. 
From the central sunken garden the space continued, descending a second 

series of steps to the boat landing. As in the Walker and Moore estates the interactive 

architectural water's edge brought water into the garden composition. It was 


from this landing that one had lovely views of the lake and, more impressively, a 


magnificent view back to the house and its garden space. It was a carefully studied 
perspective, composed of asymmetrical elements. The chimney and main form 
of the building, massed to the right, was compensated and balanced by large, 


wind-shaped maple trees on the left. The steps, similar to those at the Sloane 


residence, were unusual in that the number of risers varied between their 


intermittent landings in algorithmic numbers. The whole composition was 


framed by informal masses of low evergreen shrubs on the sloped embankment, 
emphasizing the horizontal garden lines. In historical photographs even canoes 
were strategically placed to strengthen the horizontality of the composition of 

the lake, gardens, and boat landing. The whole composition was beautiful in its 


proportions and simplicity. 


Many of the marshy areas were deve 
material from these was probably needed 
outside path from the flower garden over! 


space that led to one of the two lakes. Ty 


oped into lakes. (The excavated 
as fill for elevating the house.) The 


ooked and flowed into a long lawn 


»ical of Vitale designs, the lake edges 


were not treated naturally with native planting that reflected the ecological riches 
of the typical marsh pond; instead Vitale treated the lake as a huge water space 


with garden edges. Here, although he planted natives—bayberries, blueberries, 
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hollies, and azaleas—they were intended as spatial masses, their color and 


texture chosen to contrast with the birch trees jutting out from them. Where 


windowlike openings were made to access the lake edge, masses of irises were 


planted. The whole was a dramatic composition reflected in the still lake waters. 

The garden path/ service road or birch allée was similarly stunning. The 
narrow space was planted exclusively and informally with white birches. The use 
of the birches here recalled those of the lakeside plantings. The birch allée led 
from the main lake to the canal, touching several other lakes along the way. The 
entry to the Thorne residence was no less dramatic. From the entry gates a 
sweeping road transversed a partially maintained meadow and crossed the site's 
main lake. From here one had a wonderful view to the house and the whole 
garden complex. The road continued in the reverse curve to reach a gravel- 
surfaced arrival court. One could go directly into the house or enter the garden 
complex through a paved sitting area. On entry to the gardens, directly ahead 
were the tennis courts and orchards. To the left was a large circular lawn whose 
edges were planted with native shrubs, a foreground transition to the long 
meadow that spatially flowed toward Great South Bay. 

There was much logic to the Vitale plan and its adaptation to the site. The 
landscape spaces were laid out with clarity, structuring the whole composition. 
The total effect was one of harmony and beauty—beauty of the spaces 
themselves, beauty of the plantings that defined these spaces, and beauty in the 
simple architectural elements that appointed these spaces. 

A great deal of controversy, however, has swirled about the attribution of 
the landscape architectural design of this estate. In Making a Landscape of Continuity 
The Practice of Innocenti and Webel, Richard Webel stated that in 1931 the Vitale firm 
closed due to the Depression and the Innocenti and Webel firm immediately 
took over the commission and completed the gardens.* The record shows 
otherwise. ASLA records show that the Vitale firm continued uninterrupted 
under the direction of Alfred Geiffert, Jr. even after Vitale's death in 1933. It is 
known that Norman T. Newton was the job captain for the Thorne residence in 
Vitale's office. Newton has identified the work as that of the Vitale and Geiffert 
firm. It is also known that Vitale would prepurchase plants for his jobs, long 
before the composition was even conceptualized. Vitale's purchases always set the 
direction and composition of the design. Also, Geiffert designed the structures 
of all Vitale gardens and the Thorne gardens definitely have the Geiffert stamp. 


The Geiffert sketches were exhibited in January 1927 at the annual exhibition of 


the Architectural League of New York. Vitale commissioned Samuel Gottscho 
to photograph the estate in July 1928. It is these pictures that show a completely 
finished landscape development at a time when both Innocenti and Webel were 
still employees in the firm of Vitale and Geiffert. On the other hand, Umberto 
Innocenti was the supervising plants man who, history records, would often 
stray from the office designs. Some of the final plant locations, which are so 
harmonious throughout, should be credited to him, albeit as a Vitale employee. 
He also had daily contact with the Thornes. Therefore, in 1933 he was able to win 


the contract for the new firm, Innocenti and Webel, but it was probably after 


Vitale's death, when there was no significant remaining design work to be done by 
them. As I have noted at the Schmidlapp, Fish, and Moore estates, Innocenti and 
Webel have dubiously claimed credit for those works. The gardens were truly the 
masterpiece of Vitale and his firm. 


The central allée now exists as part of a condominium development and is a 


wondrous exception—a Vitale allée exquisitely maintained as it was conceived. 
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CHERRYWOOD, ESTATE OF JOHN A. VIETOR 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, 1927-1928 
C. PH. Gilbert, Architect 

Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects# 


Hilaire was the estate of George Fahys, a civil engineer, who commissioned the 
popular architect of the region, C. P. H. Gilbert, to build the house in 1900. 
Olmsted Brothers were the landscape architects. In 1926 John Vietor, heir to the 
Jell-O fortune, bought the estate and renamed it Cherrywood. He commissioned 
James W. O'Connor to remodel what was useful in the original shingled Gothic 
residence and to add new rooms. Vietor commissioned Vitale to create a 
gentlemans farm suitable for all the amenities of country living. 

The original house and site sat on a hilltop above a sharp escarpment, 
and was approached from a quite undistinguished side road of little slope. 
Vitale redirected the entrance drive from the lower main highway by having it 
ascend the steep slope through the only notch in the escarpment and curving it 
to arrive on axis to the entrance of the house. The new drive was lined with cedar 
trees forming an impressive allée. Service drives to the kitchen and outbuildings 


were made from the old road on the upper ridge and concealed from view. 


The motor car must have proper housing: hence the garage for two to five 
cars becomes a fair-sized block in space. It must be located to afford an easy 
approach to and from the house with ample area or court for parking yet 


not so close to the house that noise will disturb. τὸ 


Vitale also redesigned the interior organization of the mansion, shifting rooms 
for better climate orientation, and in collaboration with Gilbert, to relate the 


structure to his proposed extensive site development. 


Orient the house so that the living portion faces south veering to the east or 
west of south because of certain other considerations, dictated by topog- 


raphy, interesting views and the existence of large trees. This orientation 
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places entrances to the north, the kitchen and other utilities to the north- 


west, leaving the eastern portion of the house as part of the living side.50 


"The new garden complex was extensive and exciting. It was built around double 
axes and diagonal oppositional elements. Vitale and Geiffert worked together 
defining spaces. Built elements and plantings were integrated and were powerful 
compositions in their own right. An existing lawn space extended south along 
the ridge line and on axis to the house. The Vitale scheme retained and built on 
this element. The redesigned main landscape space sloped slightly downhill to a 
new oval swimming pool, normally a difficult element to place on such a strong 
central axis. The vast size of the swimming pool, placed at such distance from 
the house, was reduced so that it appeared to be the size of a standard decorative 
garden pool. The shaping of the space was also ingenious. From an earlier 
scheme developed for the Otto Kahn residence, which was never executed, Vitale 
splayed the sides of the space, pinching the view. This trick in perspective, 
developed in classical Renaissance gardens, made the apparent distance far 
greater than it actually was. The view into the countryside here seemed palatial. 
Vitale also executed other tricks originally proposed for the Kahn scheme, such 
as twin canopy trees, two-thirds of the way down the alle, which lent mystery to 
the space and subtly gave enclosure to the pool oval as the terminal space. This 
space was yet another version of the Vitale central landscape space developed as 
an alignment of gardens in series. Each component was a masterpiece in itself 
and when viewed as an assembly, a beautiful unified whole. 

To counter this strong landscape space a parallel axis to the west was 
developed. It was anchored with«a building that housed facilities for the 
adjacent new sports area. This new axis was reached by perpendicular cross 


axes; one, a wide formal mall extending from the house; the second, a narrow 
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orrosıre Cherrywood, the main axis 
from the swimming pool toward the 
mansion. Vitale utilized two enormous 
American beech trees ro frame the view 
along the main axis and to define each 
room of the axis’ subspaces, The pool, 
cut into the expanse of lawn, is 
beaurifully detailed so thar its water 
level, nearly flush with the surface, 
reflects the garden. View #2 on the 
plan on page 153. Samuel Gottscho, 
photographer, Samuel Gottscho Collection, Avery 
Library, Columbia University. 
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serow Cherrywood, side view into and shaded walk to the south and on the lower portions of the site. The second 
Sa nein en ila „ axis extended out from the pool and its service building. Together the two main 
Ц Museum Collection, Long Island Studie axes and the lateral connectors, along with their component spaces, formed a 
i dida huge square with buildings anchoring the opposite corners. In the center was a 
i ғ тант Cherry ennial Jovelv orchard space and radiating out were farm plots, vegetable gardens, and 


ardenis side рай 


au C 


sports facilities. Every sketch in the progression of the Vietor design was built 


on this simple concept and the result was an elegant and powerful landscape. 


Ye plantings were interesting compositions as well. Vegetation was 


used architecturally, often in lines or as green walls, both clipped and natural. 


the main theme c 


Other plantings were paired at corners to define spaces or at grade changes to 


EE 5 "E E Em Бока form gateways. Informal plantings usually provided a specific environment, 

photogr u County Musew most often a striking or unexpected one, such as the intersecting axes space to 

; ι 5 the northwest, which was an unusual composition of white pines and white lilacs. 
: The Vietor estate perfected the Vitale approach for the gentleman's farm. 

On ChicO ὃς í 

the Vietor e = я Comm It organized a complex of gardens that then flowed to adjacent agrarian 

Es im; 5 Е τῷ production areas and then to rural and natural countryside. The processional of 


Vitale's serial compositions no longer flowed solely out and back but became a 


circuit to be experience d in any sequence and in ever-changing patterns. 
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DONALD GRANT GEDDES ESTATE 
GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND, 1927-1930 


Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect! 


Donald Grant Geddes was a leading stockbroker, director of a number of major 


corporations, and the controlling stock-holder in Western Union. His residence 
was a Tudor-style building when Vitale began his work. T he original house, a two- 
story shingle structure with an open porch across the rear, was designed at the 
turn of the century and built by the previous owner in 1906. Geddes bought the 
27-acre property in Glen Cove in the early 1920s. It was then that a massive 


addition at the sid 


‚ and off-angle to the existing structure, was built. The 
mansion was approached by a new curving road that passed through a parklike 
landscape, all the work of Samuel Parsons, commissioned by the previous owner. 
А new drive by Vitale arced up to an entry court that was perceived to be 
enclosed. The mansionis facade was an asymmetrical assemblage of brick turrets, 
bay windows, and half-timber gables. Low walls enclosed the space with a 


combination of evergreen shrubs and hanging vines that modulated the space. A 


mature tree was placed off-center in the court's central island. The real delight was 
the view away from the house. The opposite side of the house opened to a grand 
vista of the parklike space. It was raised above the entry court by a combination 
of low retaining walls and a broad band of steps. This device formed a theatrical 
setting where one might expect everything from grand opera to tableaux vivantes 
The new arrival court was a wonderful resolution of the emerging new Vitale 
aesthetic, a clarity of formed space with the simplicity and abstraction of the 
design elements themselves. With the understated planting, the effect was elegant. 
The original hedged-lined entry road, which gently curved through an 
orchard of flowering fruit trees, was wonderfully romantic in its own right. 


Why one would abandon such a lovely drive is puzzling. The probable reason 


was that it represented the old aesthetic. But it was not lost entirely, as it was 


converted to a service drive. 
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The house was a beautifully proportioned half-timber and brick structure. 
Its main rear (south) facade featured twin gabled, half-timber ends tied together 
by a low central roof mass. The emphasis was placed to the sides, a feature Vitale 
incorporated in the gardens. Although the house was massive, Vitale’s gardens 
were rather small and understated. The south gardens were three spaces in series 


which were oriented to the new Geddes wing. A large raised terrace of boxwood 


and grass parterres fronted the south facade framing the wing and its gabled 


ends. This space was edged by a double row of flowering cherry t 
bosque that accentuated the twin-peaked Tudor facade. 

Beyond this first terrace, and just below it, was a very unusual and 
spectacular space—the oval swimming pool terrace. The terrace was a hidden 
space, completely concealed from the house and its garden terrace. The pool was 
set into the land using retaining walls, and was accessed by flowing stairs. As the 
site sloped at a consistent rate away from the house and terraces, the upper part 
of the oval pool terrace was sunken while the far edge was raised, creating a 
spectacular overlook to the rest of the estate grounds. Below this overlook and 


under the pool terrace were concealed bathhouse and service rooms. The entire 


pool space was framed by an oval planting of mature evergreens and flowering 
magnolias, affording bathers complete privacy. The design of this space was 
unlike any in classical gardens. Its form and spatial treatment of elements were 
modernist. Beyond, and to the sides of these two gardens, were radial spaces that 


commanded views in all directions. 


abulary. The resultant landscape is 


of abstract simplicity. Samuel 
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Geddes Estate, air view of the estate. The 


Vitale landscape consists mainly 


series of gardens, terraced on the south 


ide of the mansion. For the first he 
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lesigned a parterre topiary garder 
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FOUR WINDS, ESTATE OF GERALD BEEKMAN HOPPIN 
OYSTER BAY COVE, LONG ISLAND, 1927-1931 
Delano and Aldrich, Architects 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects? 


Gerald Hoppin was a successful stockbroker, with interests in real estate. In 
1927, he married Rosina S. Hoyt, for whom Vitale had designed a Southampton 
estate in 1915. Vitale was commissioned by the Hoppins to design their new 
residence. He had been the designer not only of Rosina' garden but also of her 
mother's garden. In addition, he was the mentor of her niece, the landscape 
architect Annette Hoyt Flanders. АП decisions on the landscape development of 
the new commission were delegated to Rosina by her husband. 

The Hoppins bought a 45-acre tract in Oyster Bay Cove. The site was flat 
and featureless, with open fields. Still, this property was a major catch, for it was 
in the heart of The Cove, amid neighboring country estates. Delano and Aldrich 
were commissioned to design the house, a rather simple Georgian cube with a 
widow's deck. Its most interesting feature was the stepped, recessed corners that 
gave rooms views to the landscapes. 

A small, raised grass terrace surrounded the perimeter of the mansion from 
which various formal gardens radiated in three of the house' cardinal points, 


perhaps a response to the estate's name, Four Winds. Two of the garden series, 


both side gardens, were reflective of Vitale's earlier style. The main space was 
done in the modern idiom. 

On the east side of the mansion Vitale planned a long allé focused on the 
corner of the house where an outdoor sitting terrace was located, as he had done 
for several previous estates. The allée was a long, narrow grass walk lined tightly 
with Italian cedars limbed-up to reveal their short trunks. The effect was similar 
to that of a wainscot. This allée led to the cupid garden, a circular space with 
sculpture in the center. The corner beds of the space were filled with clump 
forms of canoe birch. This was one of the Vitale prototype gardens developed in 


dens of a Country Place series. 


1925, part of his Gi 
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Io the west of the mansion, the formal gardens were quite different. Laid 


out parallel to the facade, a series of sunken gardens began with a formal 
evergreen parterre garden centered on a fountain. It was formed by low brick 
walls, heavily planted with vines, and overhanging evergreens of differing 
silhouettes. From here the axis led to a herbaceous walk with wide borders of 
mixed plants. Vitale used heathers, quite possibly from Rosina's Southampton 
estate, as a major part of the planting scheme. One significant dogwood, which 
was obviously selected for its sculptural form, was placed at the garden's 


entry—the one deciduous tree along the edge of the evergreen garden. This tree 
acted as a portal into the herbaceous theme. The series ended in a simple grass 


Adirondack style. 


Fhe main garden evinced the modernist Vital 


sitting terrace with native crafted furniture in the 


e. He designed a central 


open area with subdivisions. In the past he would have done each as a separate 


garden, but here they were all in one, handsomely sculpted, an articulated 


whole. The space was in three parts: the house terrace and the swimming pool 


terrace were at opposite ends, and the center featured an elegant sunken tapis 


vert. In both directions the terraces appeared raised. The house terrace was 
formed simply by mature dwarf American boxwood, planted at the edge of the 
green slope framing the steps. At the far end the semicircular swimming terrace 
was framed by a low stone bench-wall at the terminus. A fountain emanating 
from the wall brought sound and life to this quiet space and functioned as the 
source for the water basin. The sunken midsection was the garden's focus and 
contained a beautifully placed and detailed pool that was both a reflective 
garden pool and a swimming pool. This duality was a Vitale invention to 
accommodate both recreational activity and parties. The pool was placed at the 
far end of the space, allowing the steps of the stone terrace to appear to flow 
directly into it. At the opposite end of the pool was a circular shape, crisply cut 
into the tapis vert, The pool's abstract design was sophisticated, square at one end 
and circular at the other, each form responding to different views and different 
uses. What appeared as wide walks were the pool's apron. The pool was the 
main element in a space formed by evergreen shrubs. What made this garden 
space a total success was the accommodation of both function and 
ornamentation created by the juxtaposition of the pool to the two differing 
views and opposite end terraces, the changes in levels, and the subtle definition 
of each of the garden's subspaces. After Vitale's death, further development of 


the garden was possibly carried out by Innocenti and Webel. 
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ANTHONY CAMPAGNA ESTATE 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK, 1929-1934 
3 


aum, Architect 


o Architec 


Dwight James F 


John Russell Pope, Consultin 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architect 


The Campagna estate was the first collaboration of Vitale with the architect 
Dwight James Baum. Baum was most noted for his John Ringling estate in 
Sarasota, Florida, where he had collaborated with the French landscape architect 
Archille Duchene, a noted restorer and imitator of Le Nótre's gardens. Аз an 
architect most of his commissions were moderate-sized homes. The consulting 
architect, John Russell Pope, had a more distinguished reputation. From major 
commissions such as the National Archives, the National Gallery of Art, and 
the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, or the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, to estates for clients such as William K. Vanderbilt, 
Pope's name connoted grandeur. It is unclear what his contributions were to the 


design of this estate. 


The Italian Renaissance house was designed as a palazzo with a lar 


central loggia on the south side leading out from the living room. Geiffert used 


this architectural element to give focus to a long south garden space. The s 


ace 


was typically sunken but the effect was achieved differently, as the entire house 
had a full basement level that needed to be concealed. Geiffert used a sweeping 
curved stairway and sloping berms to mask the basement level. From this 
stairway a long pool set into a lawn panel became the centerpiece of the garden. 
Vitale's hand here seemed restrained, as the plantings were simple masses of 
Italian cypresses at the corners of the sloped berms and rhododendron masses 
beneath new, mature elm trees edging the pool space. Perhaps Vitale, seeing that 
a classical space was demanded, grew bored and focused his attention on other 
commissions where his new abstractions of classical design were evolving into 


the modernist idiom. Other features here included formal gardens and 


greenhouses for oranges, lemons, and tender plants 
As impressive as the rear pool garden was, the entrance road and arrival 


court were even more so. A grand entrance was designed starting from stone 
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pilaster gates, up a strongly sloped drive of beautifully patterned granite pavers, 
arriving in a formal forecourt centered on a grand fountain. Along the processional 


the house became larger and more dominant. At first only а small stone loggia 


was apparent from the lower gate. As one proceeded up the drive, two-story side 


wings арр‹ ared. The full facade became visible only on arrival in the court. Vitale 


skillfully employed the classical Renaissance tool of framed perspective views and 
false perspective in the design of the entry processional. E ach stage of the entry 


process was revelatory perfection of the architecture and its landscape environment. 


The gardens were beautifully photographed by Samuel Gottscho, which 


ificantly contributed to the firm's winning the Architectural League's 


4 Medal of Honor for Landscape Architecture. 4 
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err Campagna Estate, garden stairs 
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evergreen plantings to compose yet 


ther serial space composition, 


SANDY CAY, ESTATE OF CONDÉ NAST 
SANDS POINT, LONG ISLAND, 1930 
Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects55 


Condé Nast was the founder of a highly successful travel office in Chicago and 


the publisher of several successful popular magazines: Vogue, House and Garden, 
Vanity Fair, and Glamour. In acquiring a 15-acre site with a commanding view of 


Long Island Sound, he became a neighbor of Averell Harriman, William 


Randolph Hearst, Alicia Patterson, John Hay Whitney, and Harry Guggenheim. 


Nast decided to build a modest house which he, himself, designed; he asked 
Vitale to design the swimming pool area. Nast knew of Vitale from two sources: 
Vitale had approached him, through his editor at House and Gardens, to fund a 
scholarship of the Lake Forest Foundation for Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture; and from the Sleepy Hollow Country Club, which was designed by 
Vitale and where Nast was a member. 

Vitale's plan was somewhat informal, due to pre-existing conditions. The 
symmetry of the bungalow-type architecture was respected but softened 
by the planting and man-made elements. The whole was a composition with two 
different axes descending the formidable slope in terraces. It was relaxed formality. 

A long, broad terrace was built along the main, northeast-facing 


front of the house. It was 


avated six or more feet, giving the house a 


natural platform on which Vitale planted heavily, achieving a continuous canopy 


by bringing in mature oak trees. The shady terrace was left as a simple grass 
plane leading to the two different axes. The main axis worked perpendicular 
to Long Island Sound in one direction and facing the facade in the other. The 
second axis, diagonally to the west, related to a wing of the building and led to 
tennis courts in the distance, many terraces below. 

The main axis began at the oak-treed terrace, its outside edge becoming the 
retaining wall that, in turn, began a series of drops to several additional terraces. 
On the next descending terrace Vitale provided a broad, open cut-flower garden, 


punctuated at the corners with masses of evergreens and American boxwood. 
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Mixed and diverse shrub trees helped form the space. The flower beds were 
arranged like chevrons, framing side views to distant seascapes. 

The next descending garden, a grass plane with a circular pool, seemed to flow 
out of the flower garden above. Vitale and Geiffert again collaborated to achieve a 


delightful space with great design simplicity. The trademark low band of steps 


were designed here with grass treads. The ris 


s had steel edging manufactured by 
Ryerson Steel Company of Chicago. (Ryerson was also a major supporter of Vitale's 
Foundation for Architecture and Landscape Architecture.) This was the first use of 
this tour de force: The stairs were perceived as grass steps, their risers thin and elegant. 

The fourth terrace was a large grass surface devoid of trees or flower beds. 
Its definition was achieved by a collection of plants diverse in type and species. 
No two plants appear to have been used twice. There were birch, maples, 


magnolia, rhododendrons, hollies, and many other 


The final descending terrace of this series was half elliptical in shape and 
contained the swimming pool. Similar to the concept for the swimming pool 
terrace at the Geddes estate, the Nast pool area was visually hidden from the 
house. One could swim privately, with all of Long Island Sound in view. The 
changing rooms were tucked under the natural stone terraces of the pool level, as 
were the equipment rooms. Overall the design elements were marked with 
simplified shapes and surfaces, exhibiting restraint and the development of 
abstraction—again, harbingers of modernism. 

The second descending axis to the side was shaded, with gravel and Ryerson 
steel edging forming a ramp stair down the slope. The tennis court was built as a 
terrace jutting out into the open landscape and offered stunning views. Vitale 


used a metal fencing similar to chain link to contain the balls, perhaps the first 


such use of this material. From here the space opened to a broad grass slope that 


descended to the edge of the sound. 
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opposite Lert Sandy Cay, the main 
axis. In complete contrast to its 
mansion view from the base, the 


descending panorama is a compositior 


of grass terraces in series. Samuel 
Gottscho, photographer, Nassau County 
Museum Collection, Long Island Studie 


Institute, Hofstra University 


opposite RIGHT Sandy Cay, air 
view of the Condé Nast estate. Facing 
Long Island Sound, Vitale's landscape 
development is a series of sports 
terraces descending the escarpment 
The house's upper terrace overlooks a 


large parterre flower garden and 


descends to a clay-tennis-court terrace 
Next, the pool terrace, a circular form 
is a transition to the wraparound 
expanse of meadow lands at the base 
A second axis to the right is the main 


garden allée descending in a series of 


subgardens. Nassau County Museum 
Collection, Long Island Studies Institute, 


Hofstra University 
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ZALMON С SIMMONS ESTATE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, 1930 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects 


he Simmons estate is remarkable late-Vitale design. Its plan and spatial 


definition was direct and all the components were, without doubt, in the 


nodernist idiom. The mansion was designed as a rambling, abstract classical 
version of the Tudor style. Its twin-peaked roofs, one with a bay window, and 
the low off-center porch presented Vitale with a very unusual facade. Vitale's 
solution was to provide a wide terrace paralleling the facade and extending past 
the ends of the house into the landscape beyond. The terrace, subtly defined by 


two rows of American elms, was set at a distance from the house. Patios and 


spaces relating to the ground-floor uses were placed in the 


grand terrace was an unbroken swathe of lawn with the barest of all 
architectural elements—the Vitale broad stairs. 

From the grand terrace the garden flowed into a large country space that 
Vitale marked with an enormous circular water basin and fountain. This element 
must have been the width of the house, but when viewed from the house its size 
was proportional to its space and its distance. It was not lost in the view. At any 
point in this space the sound of water filled the enormous informal landscape. 

The dichotomy of architecture and landscape could not be greater than in 
the Simmons' estate. The architect was firmly set in the Victorian shingle and 
peaked-roof era; Vitale was abstract and minimalist in the landscape. His forms 
were solely architectural, space-defining elements: a grand columned hall, a lacy 


elm canopy, and a vast carpet of grass. 
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FRANCIS J. ALLEN RESIDENCE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, 1932-1934 
James W. O'Connor, Architect 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects? 


For this commission a simple but elegant site plan was designed by Vitale in the 
last years of his life and completed by Geiffert after his death. The Allen 

residence in Greenwich could be romantically referred to as an enlarged stucco 
Cotswolds manor house, with added Gothic stone work as trim to the entrance 
doors, but the truth is that it was a standard, economical contractor house, 
modernized by the Allens. Its irregular slate roof gave it distinction and a 
derivative architectural character, even though the modern steel casement windows 
killed much of its romance. Vitale and Geiffert's scheme was masterful. It moved 
one quickly away from the house and into an enclosed, informal lower garden 


created with only plantings. One was greeted by a small but beautifully detailed 


circular pool that sat in a grassy space. The diagonal axis in front flowed down a 
set of narrow, shallow stone steps that splayed out. From the bottom the axis 
back reversed itself and, using a trick of perspective, the view seemed longer and 
grander. The axis, set diagonally to the house, consciously captured the three- 
dimensionality of the architecture as part of the composition. It was a stroke of 
genius that the axis focused and terminated on the small gabled porch and not the 


large central mass, for the effect could never have been achieved otherwise. 


he bottom space was an ever-expanding lawn enclosed by flowering 
evergreens and canopy trees. Gone were the stiff architectural walls and clipped 
hedges. Gone were the sunken earth embankments and strong, geometrical, 
defining elements. The formal composition was achieved by minimal structure 
and non-built elements, all now part of Vitale's modernist vocabulary. 

The Allen site development is worth a second look, for it was an excellent 
example of Vitale's ability to design landscapes for people of all means. 
Unpretentious and inexpensive in its materials and scope, it was a landscape for 


anyone who loved the art of gardening. 
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verr Allen Residence, the diagonal 
axis from the porch terrace. The side 
defining border is a composition of 
herbaceous and evergreen shrubs and 
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SKYLANDS FARM, ESTATE OF CLARENCE MCKENZIE LEWIS 
SLOATSBURG, NEW YORK, 1932-1933 

Algernon E. Bell, Architect, and Samuel Parsons, Jr., Landscape Architect, $8 1932-1933 
John Russell Pope, Architect 


Vitale and Geiffert, and Gilmore D. Clarke, Landscape Architects59 


Clarence Lewis set out to become a gentleman farmer when he purchased поо 
acres a few miles from the affluent community of Tuxedo. His site was the 
former estate of Francis Lynde Stetson, lawyer to J. P. Morgan. The original 
property was extensive, covering thousands of acres in the foothills of the 
Ramapo Mountains. Samuel Parsons, Jr., was the landscape architect for the 
grounds. His work included 28 miles of on-site roads, five miles of bridal paths, 
formal gardens, and a golf course. Andrew Carnegie once described Skylands as 
"the most beautiful country estate in America." 

For Clarence Lewis the original Victorian mansion was dated and not 
sufficiently impressive. He demolished the building and commissioned John 
Russell Pope to design a rambling Gothic structure. From the front the house 
was Oxford derivative, in stone with finials, crested parapets, and leaded-glass 
windows. From the rear it was a mixture of stone Gothic and Tudor with half- 
timber elements. Tudor gabled ends protruded from the basic Gothic central 
mass. Pope sited the mansion facing the west toward the setting sun. He built a 
huge circular terrace for the whole western side of the house and planned a 
casual exterior space so that one could have a view back to his complex, rambling 
architecture. William Delano once observed that Pope "was lazy, and had a 
classical bent. I often wished that this really gifted artist had not been such a 
close follower of precedent." 

Vitale was already collaborating with Pope on the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, but it was Lewis who commissioned Vitale as the landscape 
architect. Lewis, an amateur horticulturist, had many suggestions regarding 
plants and the planning of his farm, which Vitale took seriously 

Vitale wanted to respect the extensive work of his mentor, Samuel Parsons. 
He had been an apprentice in the Parsons and Pentecost firm when the original 


commission was on the drawing boards. Vitale also wanted to respect the 
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architecture of his colleague Jack Pope, but he had to fulfill a real program for 
the owner. The resulting Vitale scheme brilliantly addressed all concerns. 
Vitale designed the site in four interlocking but separate areas: the entrance, 


the estate gardens, the farm/ ga 


Чеп complex, and the woodland lake garden. The 
arrival road climbed the eastern face of a foothill and, in a broad curving arc, 
arrived through gates into a front entry court. The arrival court was planted with 
mature elm trees and hollies in a natural, loose form. Deceptively hidden along 
the way were the site's power station and service garage, housing farm equipment 
as well as Lewis' stable of cars, and a crest line road that organized the 
guesthouse and cottages with impressive views of the valley below. Along the 
entrance road controlled vistas into the farm and gardens were discretely 
announced, a hint at the extensive landscape development to come. 

The mansion's gardens were yet another variation on a Vitale theme. An 
axial series of sunken gardens on the south side of the house was laid out at an 
oblique angle to the facade. While this was a Vitale norm, the Pope mansion 
provided no southern facade of merit. The confused and rambling Pope 
architecture provided only one element whereby Vitale could connect the 
building to the ground, a small-scale part of the building's facade involving a 
Gothic bay window attached to one of the half-timber wings, which housed a 
breakfast room. Vitale, therefore, hinged his garden off the mansion's breakfast 
room and framed its facade to be the central part of his composition. Upon 
close inspection the fenestration relates little to Vitale's space, but the forms were 
perfect in scale, and built of stone, similar to the initial image of the mansion 
upon arrival from the other side. 

The garden allé began with an octagonal fountain garden placed like a hinge 
within the Pope circular terrace. The form related to the geometries of both the 


garden axis and the lines of the building. It was sympathetic to Pope's 
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architecture and did not impose on the viewing of the impressive facade. The 
space was an open architectural room formed by rock gardens in raised stone 
planting beds of low spreading evergreens. To elevate the architectural forms 
containing the rock gardens was highly unusual. The stated design rationale 
placed them, “where the minute varieties can be inspected at near eye level.” The 
center of the octagon space was a lily-filled fountain. From this simple octagonal 
forespace, a long, narrow axis at 135 degrees led through a series of terraced 
gardens with distant views of the Ramapo Mountains. Each successive garden 
was concealed. The first garden along the axis was the magnolia walk, a few stone 
steps below the octagon terrace. The magnolia walk was a grassed allée lined on 
both sides by a collection of star magnolias in double rows. Background 
sweetbay trees gave winter enclosure while featuring their spring floral displays. 
It was from this allée that the view back to the mansion was so carefully composed 
as to feature only the main central section of the mansion and not the full 


building in all its complexity and massiveness. 


As a problem in garden planning, the relation of the garden to its adjoining 
house is one that often requires great imagination on the part of the 
landscape architect. At Skylands ... the garden has been designed as a series 
of terraces to serve as a vista toward the distant hills. The terraces lie, not on 
the main axis of the building, but on a subordinate axis created by the view 
from the octagonal breakfast room. In the first unit of these gardens, also 
octagonal, an elm beside the pool contributes greatly to the composition 
and gives a sense of scale. Large specimens of English yew flank the 


breakfast terrace.6! 


At the end of the magnolia walk a series of steps on each side of the overlook 
led one into a garden of azaleas placed in broad beds along its edge. The center 
contained a long water lily pool leading from the dolphin fountain at the base of 
the overlook terrace. This space was one of the prototypes from Gardens of a 
Country Place. The house loomed above the dense vegetation. 


In the Azalea garden, the long pool serves the purpose of an aquatic garden. 
The wall fountain beneath the terrace balustrade supplies a base pool, and 
from this area the overflow runs beneath the paved walk to the long pool. 
The wide stone coping of this pool is an effective detail. From this distant 


point the elm in the house garden is seen to especial advantage.62 


Continuing down the next series of steps, one arrived in the rose garden, a large 
square space with stone bench alcoves and sculptures. It was a resting spot on the 
tour and a point of debarkation into the parallel side meadow gardens. The axis 
terminated in a long flower garden featuring peonies. A Roman bust rose from 
the beds of peonies and stood out against its backdrop of evergreens. From the 
terminus, a side garden led to a garden with lilacs from around the world. 


Gardens, now take their place—some formal, others informal, some 
designed by fancy, others the dictation of existing natural conditions. Play 
areas, tennis courts, swimming pools, and the like fit into the picture to 
perfect the play and recreational phases of country living. For the horsemen 
there must be stables and barns, located aside the prevailing breezes, open 


areas for pasture and growing of fodder must be considered in this condition. 


The farm/garden complex was extensive. In this area Samuel Parsons had 
designed a huge flower garden laid out row after row in quadrants. Located on 
the flat crest of the ridge, south of the new mansion, Vitale reorganized an array 
of farmland and garden plots intermixed with two alles that ran parallel to the 
magnolia walk. Both of the new allées were clearly intended as farm roads, but 
were also meant to be pedestrian circuits for viewing the extensive variety of 
produce grown here. Along one allée an open hedge-lined mall went past the 
orchard with its collections of fruit trees, the vegetable garden, and the vineyard. 
The plots were separated by hedges and were meant to be display gardens, each 
featuring one type of the many crops grown. The other allé, of crabapple, began 
at the far south with a semicircular garden space named the Four Seasons. As the 
name implies, each season was represented by a sculpture. This allée displayed the 
nut orchard, the fruit orchard, and an arboretum.of ornamental plantings. There 
were numerous crossovers between the two allées for workers as well as interested 
viewers. Dispersed throughout this area were purebred livestock: Guernsey cattle, 
Suffolk Punch draft horses, Shropshire sheep, Berkshire swine, Houdan 
chickens, black chow dogs, and Siamese cats. At the far upper end, near the 
house, was a series of formal gardens and a cross axis leading to the front door 
of the mansion. The whole complex formed an organization of farm plots and 
display gardens that were intermixed, aesthetically composed, and joyous in 
variety. Skylands Farm is perhaps the most beautiful gentleman's farm of all 


Country Place estates. 


The last of the landscape developments was the woodland lake garden at 
the base of the escarpment. At first glance it appeared to be a bit of naturalistic 
landscape around a lake. Vitale introduced swans, scattered stone fields along the 
shoreline, and planted basal-form trees or trees in clumps to create a unique 


shoreline environment. The palette was one atypical to the Olmsted tradition yet 


a fresh take on a picturesque composition. Side areas contained Lewis' collection 
of deciduous trees and pines asa distinct arboretum. From the lake side its 
source was a water course a mile upstream. Here one came upon a perched pond 
with spectacular views beyond to the mountainous landscape. The pond, n the 
heat of summer, became the family's natural swimming pool. Vitale's unusual 
plantings in naturalistic compositions were scattered around the edges of the 
pond and along the stream bed. 

The Lewis gentleman's farm was the Vietor and Walker estates rolled up 


into one. It organized farm and house into a composition that functioned as a 


farm yet also provided the visual diversity and refinement of a garden. The layout 


allowed for an endless series of private or group tours, and provided a place for 


numerous festive occasions. In short, the Lewis estate offered a reprise of some 


of the best of Vitale's ideas from his numerous past commissions and organized 


them into a whole new composition. It was a composite, with unity and aesthetic 


cohesion. It was also one of the largest of Vitale's developments of which we have 
substantial documentation. But there was also a new ingredient here, a simplified 


here were fewer 


landscape expression that was less filled with built forms. 
garden walls, fewer edged beddings, and fewer garden stairs. It was another step 
in the new direction of Vitale's work, emphasizing a clear organizing structure 


and simplified forms and spaces. It was part of Vitales modernist approach to 


land scape architecture. 
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tor Skylands Farm, plan of the mall 


A long processional space commencing 
from the semicircular terrace contains a 
series: an octagonal fountain court 
magnolia avenue, azalea garden, and 


Cupid’s garden. The plan is perfectly 
adopted to the site's ridge line. Country 


Life (in America), May 192 


воттом Skylands Farm, plan of the 
Lewis estate, The Vitale plan was a 
complex of landscape axes connecting 
residential and farm areas, The upper 
axis, the mall, expanded across the site 
from an ornate corner room of the 
mansion. The lower axis organized the 
gentleman's farm. Country Life (in 


America), Ац 
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Lert Skylands Farm, the octagonal 
garden. Huge hollies anchor the 
corners of the space. White wisteria is 


acade. 


espaliered onto the stone 


Country Life (in America), August 1937. 


тант Skylands Farm, perspective of 
the octagonal garden, The following 
series of illustrations are matched pairs 
showing the original conception 

sketch 


Here, the octagonal garden and 


s, compared to the built space 


fountain are seen in relationship to the 
mansion's octagonal dining room. Note 
the circular entry stairs which are not 
seen in any photographs of the space. 


Country Life (in America), May 1925 


opposite tor LEFT Skylands Farm, 
the mall. The space, when viewed from 
this location, conceals the gardens 
beyond. The magnolia avenue provides 
a frame for the distant Ramapo 
Mountains. Country Life (in America 


August 1937. 


opposite воттом LEFT Skylands 
Farm, perspective of the mall. As seen 
from the octagonal garden the mall 

evolves into the magnolia avenue with 
Cupid's garden in the distance. Country 


Life (in America), May 1925 


orrosire ror RIGHT Skylands Farm 
the azalea garden. Spring blooms show 


off the gardens charm. White wisteria 


drapes over the balustrade, Magnolias 
along the avenue, not yet in bloom, are 
y Life (in 


seen in the background. Coun 


America), August 1937. 


opposite воттом RIGHT Skylands 
Farm, perspective of the fish fountain 
in the azalea garden. The azalea garden 
is a hidden space when viewed from 
both above and below. The grade 
change allows for a unique subgarden 
featuring a special grotto fountain and 


ап axial lily pool. Country Life (in 


America), May 1925. 
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tert Skylands Farm, perspective of 


the love den. Country 


at in Cupid’ 


Life (in America), May 1925. 


rion Skylands Farm, view across 
Cupid garden. The completed garden 
never quite attained its original 

concept. The final garden is far larger in 
area and sparser in plantings; its 
fountain is more stonelike than in the 
sketches and bakes in open daylight 


Country Life (in America), August 193 


opposite TOP Lert Skylands Farm, 


ive of Cupid's garden. Another 


change conceals another 
fountain, The garden was planned 
around a central fountain with four 
Cupids animating its edge. The garden 
was to have been lush and romantically 
planted in roses. Country Life (in 


America), August 1937. 


opposite BOTTOM LEFT Skylands 
Farm, the love seat in Cupid's garden. 
Instead of a love seat, the half-circle 
form, seen in the sketch perspective, 
was made into a Cupid fountain, 
keeping only the statuary. The 
background planting and perennial 
border edge a formal garden instead of 
the original garden of roses. Country Life 


їп America), August 1937. 


opposite ran RIGHT Skylands Farm, 


thel 
ed, 


passage to the | 


е. Wetland plants and a stony 


c create a naturalistic landscape 


е. Country Life (in 


America), August 1937. 
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CANTERBURY FARM, ESTATE OF ALBERT E. PIERCE 
WARRENTON, VIRGINIA, 1933-1934 

Walcott and Work, Architects 

Vitale and Geiffert, and Gilmore D. Clarke, Landscape Architects 


Virginia had a tradition of country living. Thomas Jefferson's Monticello and 
George Washingtons Mount Vernon are models of gentleman's farms. When 
financier Albert Pierce and his wife looked for a place to build their retirement 
estate, the horse country of western Virginia was an easy decision. Pierce 
commissioned Walcott and Work to build a colonial Georgian house and 
commissioned Vitale to collaborate on the 14,000-acre site development and to 
design a landscape that would bring the fox hunt to the very door of the 
mansion. Vitale design was unique in that the whole composition revolved 
around horse trails and paddocks. The arrival court was an enclosed paddock 
around which riding parties could form and, on return, dismount. The rear 
terrace was a large open lawn for receptions after the hunt. It was a space 
purposely without detail or subspaces. It was also the area from which a number 
of riding trails connected to the farm's stables, racetrack, and hunt fields. Two 
stables housed over 75 “hunters” and 'jumpers, 65 
The arrival court was a lovely boxwood garden. The large space was 
enclosed by seven-foot-high Jeffersonian serpentine brick walls and then planted 


with mature American boxwood left in its natural form. A pool and snail 


sculpture fountain adorned the center of the space. It was a place where the 


Pierces could bring out their prize yearlings or trotters to show friends or buyers. 


The boxwood garden also provided a place to mount up and depart to a variety 


of riding trails. 


Although Mr. Pierce's major interest is the horse, other sports have not been 


neglected—for example the swimming pool and tennis courts.66 
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Perhaps the only horse-free landscape was a dramatic allée and the swimming 
pool terrace. It was undoubtedly a Vitale and Geiffert design collaboration. 
From the living room's south facade a steep slope descended to an oval space 
with its oval swimming pool inscribed into the lawn. Beyond, the axis continued 
to the Rapahannock River and exceptional views of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
The pool was one of the largest of any Vitale scheme. The allée descent was 
treated as a six-part ramp stair of more than a 25-foot elevation drop. Each bank 
of stairs had то four-inch steps; and a rise of four-foot intermediate grassed 
terraces were sloped at a steep five percent. The space was conceived as both a 
vertical space, accentuating the elevation change, and a false perspective 
accentuating the distance from the house. The allée’s side enclosures were defined 
by holly hedges in natural form and native oaks. Two pool structures formed 


gateways to the allée and the pool te 


for mechanical equipment. No longer terminuses to the long axis, these garden 
structures were subservient to the landscape spaces. The proportions and 
detailing of each space were refined and elegant. The whole composition 
provided romance to the sporting country life. 

The horse farm development was extensive and kept one superintendent 


from the Vitale firm fully occupied for years. Two racetracks of var 


built. There were over 800 feet of eight-foot-high holly hedges lining horse 
corrals, miles of roadways with fields fenced in the traditional three-board 


wooden fencing, and miles of trails.6 


ce—one for changing rooms and the other 


ng size were 


189 


tre Canterbury Farm, the 


jl axis. Flights of grass 


stairs and long ramped 


dings were 

gned with false perspective to 
foreshorten the visual distance from 
house to pool. The mature trees were 


planted in layers to dramatize the 


horizontal composition. Country Life 


in America), March 1936. 
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y Farm, rider in 


ry Life (in America, 


r Canterbury Farm, view of the 


court axis, 


arca from the te 
entry Life (in America), March 1936 
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COUNTRY PLACES IN THE MIDWEST 


THE CITIES OF THE MIDWEST developed along similar lines to those of 


the east coast. The inner cities were considered congested and polluted, and 


country life just the opposite. Means of escape became available through 
commuter train lines, and the automobile made the commute even more 
responsive to individual schedules and routes. Location became everything and 
adjacent communities with topographic virtues and aesthetic environments were 
the gems for those who could afford the price. In cities from the Alleghenies to 


the foothills of the Rockies, this pattern emerged. A careful look at prevailing 


winds, upland prairies, river- or lakefront bluffs, combined with charming 
historic settlements, marked the direction of the suburban growth of each city. 


In Pittsburgh industrial pollution was atroctous, creating a constant gray, 


cast sky. Soot deposited a layer of film and grime everywhere. It was a city 


whose development had destroyed the topography, stripped riverbanks bare, 
replaced a tree-lined waterfront with industry and rail yards and left its rivers 
devoid of fish or any other living thing. Those with economic means and 
automobiles did not live in this wasted environment. Instead they sought 
sunshine, pure air, greenery, and neighbors of similar privileged status. In 
Pittsburgh it was Shadyside and Sewickley, above the valleys polluted by steel 
mills. In Cleveland it was the Euclid River Park system, created by Olmsted, Sr., 
which provided both the park setting and parkway access. In Cincinnati it was 
the Ohio River bluffs to the east that were distant from the factories spread 
across the wide flood plains to the west. Vitale began his midwestern 
commissions in these wealthy suburbs. 

The replanning of Chicago after the great fire developed a utopian urban 


form based on the principles of both rationale design and Olmstedian 


preservation. In addition the Chicago fair of 1871, followed by the riots of 1 
and 1886, provided both the civic pride and the impetus for a restructuring of 
. The 


of 


the entire city. Chicago was expansive, a city of mind-boggling distance: 


vast urban pattern was unrelenting in ıts gray sameness—blocks and blo 
tenement apartment houses, with small unusable side yards and garbage-riddled 
back alley 5, interspersed w ich huge industrial lands and railroad flats. The City 
Beautiful idiom was to cut deep into this fabric, giving green relief from the 


rchitects to 


grayness. It featured the collaboration of architects and landscape а 


ate a beautiful city. Its original inspiration may have been European for the 


1893 fair, but by the 1933 fair it was American and thoroughly modern. City 


planning incorporated the automobile within the American park boulevards and 
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rehabilitated the natural river features, creating a combined open-space system of 


urban and natural components unique to America. Аз this utopian ideal was 


realized, it became the model for America's other cities. 

Chicago, in reality, was a city of extremes. It was the most idealistic of cities 
and the most corrupt and barbarous of cities. Its industries were raw, massive, 
and dominating. The stockyards were legendary both for their stench and for the 
development of mechanized slaughter. Chicago was dubbed 'Porkopolis.' Many 


people could not tolerate these conditions. Those who were able fled to safe 


suburban havens. 


Iwo Chicagos...a city of extreme, even violent, contrasts. City of 
millionaires, Chicago had some of the worst slums in the civilized world. 
In this the "most American of cities,” over three-quarters of its residents 
were of foreign parentage in 1893. Garden city of parks and tree- 
bordered boulevards, it had most of its streets filled with uncollected 
horse manure and putrid animal corpses. Temperance capital of the 
country—headquarters of the globe-touring evangelist Dwight L. Moody 
and Francis E. Willard's Women's Christian Temperance Union—it had one 
saloon for every two hundred persons, its second-largest industry was liquor 
distilling, and its world-famous vice district operated around the clock with 
police protection. The most corrupt city in the country and stronghold of 
anti-labor sentiment, it was the center of the nations trade-union and 


socialist movements and a rallying ground for urban reform.! 


Several of the suburban developments around Chicago were utopian. Pullman 
Company, the manufacturer of railroad cars, tried to build a social utopia for its 
employees on the lake flats south of Chicago. The effort failed, ending in 1894 in 
some of the worst rioting in American history. Along the two distinct directions 
of suburban growth, several other utopian communities were developed, lasting 
communities, each with dramatically differing social and cultural bases. 
Riverside and Oak Park developed in the interior, west of Chicago, along the 
edges of the Des Plaines River. Another expansion occurred to the north along 
the shoreline bluffs of Lake Michigan at Ravinia and Lake Forest. Riverside, a 
pioneering American suburb designed by Olmsted and Vaux in 1869, became the 
commuter suburb of upper-middle-class professional Chicagoans. It offered 
individual quarter-acre lots on landscaped, curving streets that worked with the 


topography an focuse on the naturalistic park along the river. its commercia 
pography and focused on tl listic park along d 1 1 
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opposite Lake Forest Village Center. 
The village's main space is lined with 
commercial shops and anchored with 
the nations first suburban department 
store branch, Marshall Field and 
Company. The space expands toward. 
the commuter stations side and uses 
bell towers and turrets as architectural 


devices at this critical juncture, Audor. 


center, adjacent to the railway station, was convenience shopping at best, never 
materializing to a full town center. Adjacent Oak Park, done later and without a 
strong urban plan, grew similarly. Both communities attracted reformer clients 
and architects of the then radical Prairie School of architecture. Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Walter Burley Griffin, and other Prairie School architects did some of 
their most outstanding commissions there. Jens Jensen, the noted Prairie School 
landscape architect, collaborated on several of these homes while, concurrently, 
affecting a total redesign of the region's mapped river parklands. All were 
beautiful expressions of ecological landscapes featuring the native plants of the 
arca. Both communities were integrated into the Chicago park system, becoming 
the collective work of Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., and Jens Jensen. 

By contrast Lake Forest was originally started on the basis of religious 
ideals. It was the center of Presbyterian reformers and abolitionists who created 
their own schools and university. It became neither a commuter town nor a 
manufacturing center, but rather a center for Chicago's country lifestyle. Like 
Riverside it had an original plan of curvilinear streets, but differed in many other 
aspects. Designed by the "rural" cemetery landscape architect Almerin 
Hotchkiss in 1857, the "rural" town plan was basically a large-scale urban grid 
sensitively wrapped to fit Lake Forest's unique topography? Mayflower and 
Sheridan roads paralleled the shoreline but were curved to snake through the 
heavily wooded escarpments of Lake Michigan. Here the landform is composed 
of heavily eroded, stratified limestone with ravines perpendicular to the shore. 
These ravines are generally parallel to each other as they cut through the deeper 
beds of limestone, forming what hydrologists call parallel drainage patterns. 
Mayflower Road traverses this kind of terrain. Further inland, where the ravines 
cut through the top-weathered limestone beds, the pattern is dendritic and 
Sheridan Road responds to these features with additional curviness. As the 
ravines are deeply cut, in places 40 to 70 feet deep, development could occur 
only on the ridges of these formations, leaving the other areas natural. The 
Hotchkiss plan gave Lake Forest a landscape heritage that would be developed 
further by many of Americas leading landscape architects. 


Within the twelve-hundred-acre plat area is found an interplay of landscape 
elements which represent Eighteenth Century ideals of the picturesque (the 
rugged ravine at "Walden" and elemental lake views from Forest Park are 
examples: wild scenery) and the beautiful (spreading, closely-clipped lawns 


over undulating terrain as in Triangle Park and the lawn at Lake Forest 
College's "Glen Rowan" here are representative: nature domesticated).3 


Lake Forest was the community that attracted Chicago's wealthiest and most 
culturally involved citizens. The Hotchkiss plan provided a true town center 
remarkable for its day. It focused on the railroad station with shops organized 
about a formal town square. At one end was a branch of Marshall Field and 
Company, the first such suburban branch of any department store. It was a 
logical choice at that time, even though the community was not large enough 
economically to support such an inclusion, but John G. Shedd, president of the 
Chicago store, was a Lake Forest resident and thought it an imposition to 
require the carriage trade to journey all the way to Chicago to buy their 
wardrobes. The two sides of the Lake Forest town square telescoped inward due 
to changing setbacks midway along the facades. At these points of setback were 
placed towers of the English Tudor style—one tower a lookout, the other the 
towns clock. The landscaped square was designed with a central fountain and a 
lawn bordered by gravel paths and benches. Flowering trees lined the space, 
providing much-needed summer shade. The ensemble gave a themed character 
and image to Lake Forest which would later become the basis for other suburban 
commercial developments, notably the Olmsted/. Atterbury development at 
Forest Hills, New York. In addition to the charm of the Tudor town center, 
Lake Forest was culturally blessed with civic facilities on private lands 
maintained by its resident volunteers. Its illustrious list of denizens included the 
McCormick brothers, Cyrus and Harold, inventors of machines and leaders of 
agricultural-based corporations; Edward A. Ryerson, a steel industrialist; Walter 
S. Brewster, a capitalist; J. Ogden Armour, a corporate leader in meat products; 
Charles H. Schwepps, an importer; and Alfred Hamill, a noted financier. The 
wealthy sponsored the Onwentsia Club for exercise and organized sports, the 
Lake Forest Library with its renowned classics collection, and a Ferruccio Vitale 
garden for reading and reflection, all the gifts of Vitale's clients who were among 
Lake Forest's most active citizens. 

In contrast to the natural setting the country lifestyle included gardens of 
every kind. Formal and Italian were definitely the most popular and were 
symbols of culture and achievement. The Lake Forest Garden Club was a leading 
civic organization involved in almost every planning issue. In 1913 Gifford 
Pinchot, chief forester in the Theodore Roosevelt administration, accompanied 


by his wife, visited the McCormick estate to discuss national conservation 


efforts. While there his wife was entertained by the Lake Forest Garden Club. 
Later that year Mrs. Pinchot, one of the founders of the Garden Club of 
America, utilized the Lake Forest Garden Club as a model for its organization. 
The club itself became a major unit in the Garden Club of America's 
nationwide movement. The Lake Forest Garden Club was the host organization 
that initially invited Vitale to Lake Forest in 1924 to set up a summer education 
program in garden design hosted by Lake Forest College. Vitale's many Lake 
Forest commissions grew from this specific involvement. 

Like Oyster Bay Cove on Long Island, Lake Forest had direct road and rail 
access to Chicago, as well as interesting topography and a spectacular coastline. 
A string of estates in the “grand manner,” all designed by collaborative teams of 
architects and landscape architects in the rationale idiom, were built along its 
bluffs. Vitale worked exclusively in Lake Forest in the Chicago environs. It was 
here that most of Vitale's midwest commissions were located and Vitale's 
educational institute, the Foundation for Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture, was established. 


Vitale was first introduced to the midwest during his World War I service. 


He visited a new army base at Dayton, Ohio, and became familiar with the more 


severe climate of midwestern gardens. The winters were brutally cold, the 
summers hot and dry. Such a climate would be hard on his evergreen landscapes. 
Vitale minimized his grand partis, scaled down his garden spaces, featured the 
existing native woodlands within his plans, and advocated the use of suitable 
native midwestern plants. 

Vitale's work in the midwest was mainly of his own designs, without his 
New York firm involvement. They are lesser works when compared to his 
eastern commissions. This was probably due to the unavailability of support 
from Geiffert and his staff who meticulously shaped and directed every aspect 


of the east coast projects. 
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THE OASIS, ESTATE OF FRANCIS E. DRURY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 1916-1917 


Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert, Landscape Architects? 


»eeosire The Oasis, lake edge, The 


Nothing remains of the Drury mansion and its landscapes in the unive 


ty The garden drew praise from many of Vitale's peers, including Bryant 


cascade flows into a small lake that was 


section of Cleveland. Remarkably, its smallish four-acre site was noted for its Fleming. It was also loved by its owner, who showed it constantly to friends and an abandoned quarry; its edges were 
skillful incorporation of lawn spaces, flower gardens, grottos, cascade, and a business acquaintances. Drury was so committed to Vitale that he became a major reconfigured and planted in 

Е È Е : К appropriate native vegetation. On the 
pond from which its name was derived. Atypical of other Vitale gardens the donor and fund-raiser for the fellowship at the American Academy in Rome. scsi’ peaks thie eden di indeed 


pond and garden were designed and planted in a natural vocabulary. The edges Although designed and built during World War I, the garden's publicity 


d, Jr, American 


| were earthen, lined with aquatics and an occasional boulder. The murky pond languished until 1923, when Vitale felt that it had matured sufficiently for it to be ка: ode 
abounded with water lilies and the slope surrounding the pond was skillfully photographed by Samuel Gottscho. Photographs of the Drury garden were selected A 
layered with a mixture of woody shrubs as well as second-story and canopy in 1923 for the traveling exhibition of the American Society of Landscape We 2 Sum the cascade, The 

і vegetation. The topography, a detailing of stone in a natural style, апа the Architects. Subsequently it was featured in magazine articles. AA us haee m 


planting composition formed a unified space, a composition of sublime beauty. г 


to create a woodland glen. Country 


Ihe post-dev elopment history of the garden was unusual. It was one of a 


few naturalistic gardens at this point in Vitale's repertory. It was a point of prid 


as several pages and photographs were featured in the firm's brochure of 1924. 


Geiffert made a special detail drawing that was published in several journals. He 
matched concept drawings for the cascade to an actual-built photograph, 
illustrated the engineering of the cascade, and detailed how the planting 


composition achieved the spatial effect. Annette Flanders wrote an article noting 


principles of plant selection. It was as if Vitale, and the firm, were using this 
project to address criticism that they were incapable of design in the naturalistic 
tradition. The firm, however, did not change its direction after this project. 
Neither Vitale, Geiffert, nor Flanders worked exclusively in this palette. 


Brinckerhoff, though, did depart to establish an independent practice, 


attempting to incorporate naturalistic features in the miniature. The beauty and 
sophistication of the Drury garden, however, was far superior to any design that 


Brinckerhoff achieved later on his own. The Oasis, like Villa Virginia, was one of 


Vitale's most successful naturalist landscapes. 
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opposite LEFT The Oasis, a 


w 


xdland path. To heighten the 
experience, entry paths and stairs were 
purposely designed in a curved, 
indirect route, thus shutting off the 
exterior world. Phillip H. Elwood, Jr. 
American Landscape Architecture (New York 
Architectural Book Publishing Company, 


1924 


opposite тонт The Oasis, the 
woodland stairs. Like the cascade 
itself, natural stones edging the stairs 
give the illusion that these "existing" 
ledges dictated the informal route. 
Phillip H. Elwood, Jr. American Landscape 
Architecture (New York: Architectural Book 
Publishing Company, 1924) 


vert The Oasis, the plan of the 
Drury estate. At the top of the plan 
are the naturalistic gardens, which were 
honored with design awards. Just 
below the lake is the cascade and 
grotto; to their right are the woodland 
paths. Formal gardens and the long 
grassed plane аге absent in the 
photographic record. Curiously the 
Drury mansion is on another site to 
the upper left of the plan. Country Life 


їп America), May 1921 
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CENTAURS, ESTATE OF ALFRED E. HAMILL 
LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS, 1920-1927 
Adler and Dangler, Architects 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects 


Alfred Hamill was a Renaissance man. He wrote poetry and novels, collected 


rare books, established a library, planned cultural events and projects, loved art, я artt 
supported the theater, and sponsored architecture. He was also know by his pen nta τ favorites of owner Alfred 
« - i 3 Hamill. They represent music and 
name "Hugh Western.” He moved to Chicago in 1911 and became one of the А Lai “per tor d 
£ £ rama. Low border plantings edge the 


entry drive, giving definition ro what is 


city's leading investment bankers. He was on the board of Illinois Merchants 


rust Company and Goldman Sachs and Company. In addition he was vice ally и cut cough d 


The horizontal line is emphasized in 


president of the Chicago Art Institute. Some thought that Hamill, the aesthete 


this composition by the wide column 
was into finance only to garner funds for his real love—life itself as a work of bases, the low borders, and a newly 
4 planted transitional understory of t 
art. When this leadir ricago figure decided to move in 1920, Lake Forest was ; à 


the obvious choice. There he could live a reflective country life, an art in itself 


Hamill commissioned the Adler and Dangler firm to design his mansion as 


a Renaissance villa. David Adler, a former partner of Louis Sullivan, was the actual йы «— UI 

designer of the Hamill constructions, although numerous accounts of the estate the di lice through the woods 

list Henry Dangler as che designer. (Dangler died long before the Hamill commission. E m x amie an e 
Adler designed the Hamill house to be, like its Roman precedent, a retreat win 

from the city and its daily business routines. Vitale was brought to the job 2 ' 


rough Alfred's second wife, Joy Hamill, the daughter of the founder of the 


Morton Arboretum in Lisle, Illinois, and the former wife of Joseph M. Cudahy, 


for whom Vitale would later design the estate, Innisfail. Hamill and Vitale got 
along well. Hamill's 6500-volume library was especially strong in Italian history 


xecifically that of the Renaissance 


In 1920 Adler designed a central mass with a curved, tentlike metal roof, 
similar to the Arab tent follie at Desert de Rai, outside Paris. This form acted as a 
central entry space to the house's many wings. Wings extended the facade, a 


breakfast room to the east and a library /study to the west. Two formal wings, a 


living room on the west, and a dining room on the cast, extended south forming 


ο SO VITALE: 
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an open "U" courtyard that Vitale designed as a singular parterre garden. In 1927 
new architecture for an extensive library, the summer house, service buildings, 
and service-drive walls were also designed by Adler. At that point Vitale was 
commissioned a second time to design an extensive site redevelopment. Parts of 
the original Vitale plan were later abandoned, in part because of Adler's revisions 
to the front and rear facades of the main house. Several near gardens—outside 
the immediate adjacent gardens—such as the ravine garden, were designed and 
executed by Vitale in the modernist idiom. They included plantings to the 
entrance road and the library court and a revision of the original 1920 forecourt. 

The Vitale site development is remarkable for its intimate scale. Photographs 
tend to show only the formal classical forms, making the garden appear to be 
grandiose. They do not truly show the reality of the Vitale spaces as small gardens. 
The entry to the house was from a short allé framed by woods and masses of 
sugar maples. One arrived through a portal framed by sculptures of two centaurs 
after which the estate was named. These and other sculptures throughout the 
garden were by John Storrs. The entry court was a square forespace to the house's 
entrance, which Adler had remodeled to complement the initial Vitale design. 
Vitale responded by adding to the existing space a tapestry brick paved square 
with a series of stone columns defining the space' three other sides. The house's 
facade formed the fourth side. Between the columns Vitale planted masses of 
evergreens to add definition. The centers of the two parallel sides of the 
columned space were left open, giving access to side gardens. One such space on 
the east was а sunken dining patio formed by four beautiful apple trees whose 
planter became sitting walls during garden parties. In the other direction, to the 
west, a stroll through the woods led to a grass allée extending from the center line 
of the west wing, housing Hamill's library. The allé cut through the existing 
woods. A shade-tolerant native-flower garden bordered the allée, which ended at 
the property's outer wall. A Roman bronze bust was placed here. To Hamill it was 
not important that the bust was a mere copy from the Louvre. 

To the rear and south of the house a family patio was formed on the east. 
The best of the small gardens, though, was a delightful, secretive, walled garden 
on the west that opened from the Hamill library/; study. Vitale designed the 
mostly paved courtyard in an Art Deco style with tapestry brick in diagonal 
patterns similar to the entry forecourt. Holes were cut for two central flowering 
trees and a mosaic of ground-cover beds. The east side of the space was a solid 


wall, the back of the living room, and was sculpted by the flue pipes of the living 


rooms fireplace. The west side was a raised terrace and pergola whose retaining 
wall was designed as an extruded-form stone bench—a very modern, 
functionalist form. Corner pockets were left void (scallops in three parts) for the 
planting of vines. 

Vitale designed the enclosed library garden as a yellow garden for Mrs. 
Hamill. This was the color of women’s gardens during the Federalist period and 
was a typical garden used by Thomas Jefferson in his landscape design. Vitale 
planted jonquils within the pachysandra ground-cover masses, yellow jasmine 
vines on the walls, and yellow Chinese wisteria on the pergola. The central space 
was planted with cream-yellow dogwoods. On the wall at the far end was a 
beautiful Chinese sculpture—a philosopher bust, another copy from the Louvre. 

But the most impressive site development was the ravine allée, a part of the 
ravine gardens. This dramatic space was a 400-foot-long allée culminating in 
Adler's neo-Palladian casino. This surely must have been designed with the input 
of Vitale, for it was a copy of the famous pavilion in Palladio's Villa Stra in the 
Veneto, a place which Vitale often used in his lectures on Italian gardens. Here 
was the unusual feature of open spiral staircases (similar to one at the Villa 
Gamberaia, Florence) winding up a modern column to the top of the casino as 
an overlook to the whole garden. The casino was a piece of fusion architecture, 
the center an eclectic copy of the Palladio facade (probably by Adler), the ends, 
modernist stairs around a central column (probably by Vitale), capped by life- 
sized draped female sculptures by Storr. 

Interesting, too, were the views into the adjacent side ravine, along 
concealed wooded spaces. The new ravine gardens were a typical Vitale 
composition—a series of enclosed green spaces in series that provided 
opportunities for reflection, reading, and quiet walks. The ravine allée began from 
the raised central parterre terrace between the south side's wings. The space was 
formed by a second set of centaurs, again cast reproductions from sculptures in 
the Louvre. The terrace's parterres were a compromise by Vitale to Mrs. Hamill's 
request for flower beds. Vitale made the huge central parterre the organizing 
element for an array of flowers inside the perimeter hedge. The hedges formed a 
green background for viewing the blooms. The terrace was enclosed by two large 
Japanese magnolias, spectacular in the spring as they were well-protected from 
the lake's winds on the houses south side. From this terrace the ravine allés grass 
plane began and was lined with regularly spaced pleached trees on each side 


extending to the casino. 
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Centaurs, the entry-court column 


Vitale utilized modernist columns 
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Vitale's work was very modern. The bases for the sculptured centaurs were 
simple rectangular pylons—unadorned and without moldings or bases. The 
columns for defining the court were simple square pylons 12 feet tall, again 
unadorned. They had black pewter urns on top. The plantings and lines were 
simple and abstract—far more modern than Adler's architecture Clipped yews 
and flowers in varying shades and colors were Art Deco arrangements. 

The Adler mansion, library building, and casino remain, but the 
composition was destroyed after a subsequent owner sold off the back half of 


the property and a less sensitive architect built a new, brutalist concrete home within 


the former allé's space, destroying, even visually, the adjacent casino. Only a small 


portion of the wonderful Vitale allée remains, the portion near the original house. 
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rion Centaurs, side view of the 
current allée, The original hawthorns 
have grown out to their natural shape 
and the colonnade is gone and planted 
now in a vinea ground cover. The 
architectural crispness of the space has 


been lost. Author. 


opposite LEFT Centaurs, the library 
courtyard, An enclosed courtyard area 
adjacent to the library was the 
opportunity for Vitale to experiment 
with an Art deco palette, Her 
geometrically shaped plantings provide 
space for masses of yellow and white 


seasonal displays. Morton Arboretum. 


opposite RIGHT Centaurs, paving in 
the library courtyard. Rough textured 
tapestry brick laid in straight and 
curved patterns, and geometric 
planting beds spread across the library 
courtyard which featured a central 


pool. American Architect, January 193 
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RICHARD B. AND JENNY KING MELLON ESTATE 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 1927 
Alden and Harlow, Architects 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects? 


Richard Mellon was the son of the founder of Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh. 
During the years 1870 to 1902 the Mellon banking institution was one of 
America's great private banking houses. The combined financial genius of 
Richard and his brother Andrew Mellon was utilized in banks across America. 
Additionally, Richard Mellon's wealth came from manufacturing, mining, and 
financial and commercial developments. In 1921 he engaged Vitale to design and 
develop his estate's grounds. The specific assignment, though, was for a wedding 


den for his daughter Sarah Cordelia's upcoming marriage to Alan Magee 


Scaife. Vitale was Mellon's choice in landscape architects, having been 
introduced by Arthur Vining Davis. Vitale had designed and executed the Davis 
estate on Long Island just a few years earlier. 

For the pre-existing Victorian brownstone mansion, created by Alden and 
Harlow, Vitale designed, on 1o acres, a series of gardens that would provide the 
setting for the event. The wedding garden, where the vows were to be taken, was 
the compositions centerpiece. It was a space enclosed by tapestry brick walls 
with a Gothic stone terrace, balustrade, and fountains. The large rectangular 
terrace with its ornate Gothic wall was the focus of the navelike garden. This 
garden was the only Vitale work that was eclectic, copying a specific architectural 
style. At first glance the Gothic style with its verticality and fine detailing would 
seem inappropriate for garden architecture. For a wedding it transformed the 
garden into an outdoor cathedral. Designed in plan much like a cathedral, the 
nave space was formed by lines of cherry trees, which framed the Gothic end 
wall and fountain, which in turn was highlighted by a solid backdrop of tall 
Lombary poplars. In this context the stone Gothic wall became an altarpiece 
and the background for the wedding ceremony. The perimeter was filled with 


broad, flowering masses of plants lining a side aisle. Arrival to the garden was 
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designed as a processional. The entrance side of the garden was wide and open, 
without walls. To form the gateway, planting was used as an enclosure device 
allowing only limited views into the special wedding garden. Large purple beech 
trees planted on molded-earth mounds acted as sentinels, forming the 
processional gateway. Between the earth mounds, broad stone stairs with grass 
landings climbed a slight rise into the garden. It was perfectly proportioned for 
either entering crowds or the bride's dramatic ascent in her flowing gown. 

The view on axis into the wedding garden was well studied, the elements 
beautifully composed. 

Another aspect to the garden, so subtle so as to be easily missed, was the 
entrance area, which was handled as a simplified representation of the classical 
norm—broad steps flanked by natural shaped boxwood and framing tree. 
Abstract classicism was emerging in the Vitale designs of this period. The 
remaining site contained other garden spaces that were utilized in the 
celebration. A Renaissance garden of stones, green lawn, and water, with a 
collection of Edward Ameateis's sculptures, The Four Seasons, was utilized for the 


reception following the ceremony. These sculptures were placed around the 


central pool and parterres. A side Japanese garden was the location for photographing 


the wedding party. Only the photographs of the wedding garden are extant. 
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opposite Mellon Estate, the 
wedding altar and fountain. Vitale was 
commissioned to design a garden for 
the Mellons’ daughter's wedding, The 
wall and fountain, in a Gothic style, 
formed the backdrop to the couple's 
nuptials. Samuel Gottsch, photographer, 
Samuel Gottscho Collection, Avery Library, 


Columbia University 
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Mellon Estate, the wedding garden. 


orrosıre Mellon Estate, entry to the 
wedding garden. Set between low 


berms, a broad flight of stairs form 


the entry aisle for the 


procession, Sa 
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CA SOLE, ESTATE OF HORACE AND JEAN SCHMIDLAPP 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 1930 
Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect 


Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects” 


Ca Sole was built on steep slopes overlooking a dramatic bend in the Ohio 
River. The house was humble in comparison to its site and gardens. Built for 
Horace Schmidlapp and designed by Grosvenor Atterbury, the house was 
planned as an Italian farmhouse sited on several levels with four accompanying 
flower garden terraces cascading down the slope. Atterbury later became famous 


's commercial center at 


for his architectural design for Frederick Law Olmsted, | 
Forest Hills Gardens in New York. The architecture there was modest and of a 
peasant vocabulary. Atterbury also designed a substantial number of 
commissions for low-cost housing, where he gave shape to simple boxes. 

Ca Sole's most notable space was a hexagonal lawn space enclosed by brick- 
capped stone walls forming a season-extending sun trap. Below, a terrace with an 
oval swimming pool was surrounded by evergreens and large magnolias, a 
composition Vitale often used. Its main design function was to emphasize the 
horizontal and to sweep the eye off to the distant river. Umberto Innocenti was 


the Vitale associate in charge of design. 
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Columbia University 


cer Ca Sole, the water garden 
terrace. The middle level and also the 
center of the octagon contain a dining 
area and a trough fountain/pool 
Water spills over the opposite side, 


animating the lowest garden terrace 


with a water wall. Samuel С; 


photographer, Samuel Gottscho Collection 


Avery Library, Col 
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MRS. KERSEY COATES REED ESTATE 
LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS, 1930 

Adler and Dangler, Architects 

Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects? 


Kersey Coates Reed commissioned Adler to begin a new mansion in 1930 but 


died before the project had barely broken ground. Mrs. Reed, the daughter of 
the president of Marshall Field and Company, was left to finish the project. As 
she was an amateur botanist and gardener of known accomplishment, the unity 
of site and building was her major focus in the project. 

This extensive property overlooked Lake Michigan. Adler designed a 
Georgian house. He had an eye for scale and detail, and while he drew largely 


from the architecture of the past, his designs were often simple and 


innovative—precursor of the International Style. The Reed mansion, though, 
was massive—it even contained an indoor tennis court—and was highly eclectic, 
copying facades from Georgian handbooks. 

Adler often thought of himself as a landscape architect, designing the 
gardens along with the residence, but for important clients and sites he engaged 
landscape architects—in this commission, Vitale. The site was unusual in that 
the original plat showed a planned street bisecting it. Vitale and Adler paid no 
attention to the deed restriction and must have felt the probability of the road 


being built w 


small. They designed the site plan, placing the house on one side 
of the planned street along the bluff overlooking the lake, and placing the 
gardens on the other. Tying the two parts together Adler and Vitale planned a 
central axis offering remarkable Beaux-Arts vistas, east to the mansion in its 
perimeter gardens and west to the broad expanse of a grassed allée and wooded 
ravine gardens. The site's features were its bluffs, the lake, and the shoreline as 


well as the wooded interior plateau. The edges of the site were deep ravines 


running perpendicular to the shore. The designe 


5 guessed wrong and Shore 
Drive was built in the 1940s, dividing the house from its near gardens and the 


beautiful wooded allé. This western parcel has become what many in the town 


regard as a park and appears separate and unrelated to the original estate. 
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In the Vitale composition the symmetrical, classically proportioned house 


was approached through iron gates, down a long treed allée, to a sculpture placed 
on the left in a semicircular brick-wall backdrop. To the right a formal pool Univer 
terminates the main axis. At the park end Vitale provided a succession of formal 
enclosed spaces bilateral to the expansive central axis. These side gardens 


overlook the ravines on the northern and southern boundaries. The contrast of 


strong enclosure and expanding space was dramatic. The enclosed spaces were 


formed by mature arborvitae and were filled with flowering parterres of diverse 
types. The enclosure was a necessary protection for the tender plants in the 
exposed Great Lakes environment. The Garden Club of America’s annual 


meeting in 1933 featured a tour and reception in this Vitale commission. 
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CIVIC COMMISSIONS 


WHEN FERRUCCIO VITALE FIRST ARRIVED in America landscape 
architecture was growing to be the dominant profession concerned with physical 
planning. For the typical practitioner public parks and open-space planning and 


design were the norm. The Daniel Burnhams of the architectural profession who 


were involved in physical planning were the rare exceptions, and even in Burnham 
case, he collaborated exclusively with landscape architect Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Jr. For the 1900 Chicago master plan Burnham enlisted the young Chicago 
architect Edward H. Bennett to help design the general form and render the 
proposed civic buildings of his urban spaces. Shortly afterward, Bennett became a 
landscape architect exclusively, planning open spaces and parks in midwestern 
cities and designing formal gardens for American industrialists. Urban planning as 
a profession grew out of landscape architecture, and the first professional 
programs were taught at Harvard and Cornell as a specialization of landscape 
architecture. Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., established the Harvard program, while 
Vitale's colleague Gilmore D. Clarke established the one at Cornell. 

A number of practitioners became known for their city-planning expertise 
and several large firms specialized in city planning. Olmsted Brothers was the 
foremost firm, but Sidney Herbert Hare in Kansas City, John Nolen in New 
York, and Ossian Cole Simonds in Chicago were landscape architects with 
sizable city-planning practices. Vitale and Geiffert also developed an expertise 
and reputation in planning. 

While Country Place estates were the primary focus of Vitale' career, he 
executed numerous municipal commissions and maintained a continuous 
involvement in the planning and design of various civic projects. Vitale planned 


communities, museums, campuses, and fairs, and participated in improvements 


to the nation’s capital. While one would logically expect these projects to be 
derivative of his estate commissions (and some did incorporate his garden 
palette), Vitale's civic design drew from his rationale sense of structure and 


organization, and were strong urban compositions. 


CITY PLANNING During World War I Vitale contributed service to the Town 
Planning Division of the United States Housing Corporation. He worked in 
Dayton, Ohio, and Watertown, New York, planning military camps in 1916 and 
1917. His work included on-site inventories and community meetings. His 
activities also required travel to Washington for meetings and presentations. His 
contribution to the war effort must have been a great personal strain as his 
family remained in New York and his office had numerous estate commissions 
either on the boards or under construction, all requiring travel to out-of-city 
locations. I lis most notable active estate commissions during this time were the 
two Guggenheim estates on Long Island. At the same time Vitale received the 
commission for the Drury residence in Cleveland and the Lloyd residence just 
outside Philadelphia. There was little chance of combining travel for his private 
commissions with his war work. 

After the war Vitale obtained master-planning commissions from numerous 
small towns for his new firm, Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert. He designed 
town master plans for rapidly growing Watertown and Dayton, where he had 
planned military bases. He also was commissioned to prepare a master plan for 
Pleasantville, New York. We do not know a lot about these works as little was 
written of them and the public records are missing. In a speech to the American 
Institute of Architects in 1927 Vitale observed: “Communities are looking to the 
future and landscape architects are in constant demand to plan areas near the 


cities to be used as communities expand.”! 
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GARDEN VILLAGE: MASTER PLAN FOR SCARSDALE 
NEW YORK, 1924-1926 
Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects and Town Planners? 


Vitale's most outstanding work in community planning was his master plan for 
the suburban community of Scarsdale, New York. Commissioned in 1924, Vitale 
was charged by village officials with devising a master plan that would help 
them with the overwhelming impact of phenomenal growth. Land speculation 
was rampant and any parcel of 25 acres or larger was considered prime for 
development. The Vitale firm may have been asked, separate from the village 


planning contract, to design several of these proposed developments. The state 


of New York had just passed a new law permitting villages to prepare and 
adopt a comprehensive plan or map that would carry legal power regulating 
land uses. Scarsdale was the first village in the state to commission such a plan. 
Vitale received the Scarsdale commission through contacts within the 
Century Club. Member George A. Harwood was the first chairman of the 
Scarsdale Planning Commission, ? which had originally been established to 
advise "promoters of real estate" of the terms of the village's ordinances 
governing development. The commission had no authority of enforcement then. 
With newly legislated state powers, Scarsdale needed professional advice to 
guide its deliberations and enforcement policy. Gilmore Clarke was a 
Westchester County commissioner and the creator of the Bronx River Parkway, 
which ended along Scarsdale's village limit. The parkway provided a beautiful 
commute to New York City. Clarke was a colleague and friend of Vitale who knew 
him from American Society of Landscape Architects committees. While there 
were other landscape architects whom Clarke could have recommended, no one 
was more familiar with the new, extensive development of suburbia, and 
especially of the upper-income communities, than Vitale. In his hiring Vitale was 
described as a landscape engineer, an architect, and "one of the foremost 
authorities upon town planning.” The firm was paid a sum of $4000 for the plan, 


a very large amount at that time. 


Vitale thought that Scarsdale should strive to protect its civic virtues. There 
were no commercial sites, apartments, or small-lot home sites. A single block of 
townhouses was the one exception to a community comprised entirely of estates 
and large residential properties. At a public meeting, Vitale noted that, "In the 


past Scarsdale's population had been so sparse and the residential lots so large 


that the entire village had looked like a park in the sense of broad open spac 

In reviews with the planning commission Vitale made several proposals. 
He recommended the subdivision of large parcels into five- to ten-acre sites, 
noting the problems of circulation from one section of the community to 
another, the inconsistency in street names and signs, the lack of street trees, and 
the need for additional public parks. Vitale championed the single-family 
suburban lot of five acres. His intent in so doing was to anticipate and prepare 
for the eventual subdivision of remaining large tracts of land and for the village 
to be able to anticipate services required. 

On October 5, 1926, after two years of study, Vitale proposed a plan 
whereby he combined the design elements of what he called a “Garden Village.” 
The Vitale plan proposed solutions to all the problems mentioned above while 


keeping in mind two fundamental principles: 


The Village of Scarsdale is in reality a suburb of the City of New York and 
dedicated to high-class residence purposes only... Therefore, the planning 
of Scarsdale is a problem peculiar to these conditions and cannot be 


patterned after other towns. 


As topography was pronounced and featured exposed rock escarpments, the 
placement of connecting roads from valley developments to ridge developments 
was limited. Layouts by promoters, typically, planned only roads within their 


lands. The Garden Village Master Plan, therefore, illustrated the need for new 
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opposire Scarsdale, New York, plan 
of the garden village. Roads in black 
indicate Vitale's proposed new roads 
either to organize new development or 
to tie together existing suburban tracts. 
Black areas are proposed new parks 


Village of Scarsdale, New York 
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roads connecting both neighborhoods and natural districts. Cross-section 
drawings showed roads with 20- and 15-foot setbacks on both sides for street 
landscaping. Additionally it was proposed that certain existing streets that were 
narrow, confined by topography, or compromised by existing developments— 
and which served as major internal or connector thoroughfares in the village— 
be widened and straightened to accommodate through and local traffic. The 
Vitale plan proposed cross-sections showing a central 50-foot roadway for 
through movement and two parallel side roadways for local traffic, with 36- and 
so-foot landscape setbacks. The proposed new right-of-way, combining the 
different road types, would require 122 feet and necessitate condemnations of 
private property along its route. These road provisions were also driven by public 
safety considerations. The plan provided for the location of two firehouses for 
the “health, safety and general welfare of the citizens of Scarsdale/'7 

The Garden Village Master Plan illustrated, for the first time, the major 
new subdivisions that were currently underway. It gave the village a startling 
diagnostic picture of the proposed impact to the community and some of the 
expanded services that would be required. The plan provided recommendations 
for parks and playgrounds within the new developments. It proposed an 
innovative system of street signage, naming, lighting, and tree planting. Fire, 
police, and municipal maintenance services were to be integrated. Only the 
postwar need for more schools, unknown then, was omitted from this model 


comprehensive plan. 


We believe that nothing can give your Village a neater general appearance 
and a greater sense of freshness, peacefulness and repose than the planting 
and maintaining of shade trees along all of the residential streets. 


Seven major land acquisitions for additional public open space were proposed. 
The most important was for the immediate purchase of a large site adjacent to 
the high school and the village hall to act as the village garden/, park. 

The plan mentioned that the balance of land uses normally included 
within a community, such as industrial and commercial use, existed in adjacent 
municipalities. It stated, without taking a position as to its merits, the village's 
dedication to its exclusive residential zoning and did not challenge the village's 
determined protection of upper-income residential development. This policy 
gave Scarsdale a national reputation as a homogenous and banal community, 
one that was later parodied in the film The Graduate. 


Residents voiced concern about the urbanization of their village and 
dedicated themselves to the principle of "keeping Scarsdale as it is.” To that 
end they aimed to preserve some aspects of country life, such as acres of 
open space, resisting the incursion of highways and other effects of urban 
expansion. These endeavors, like so many others undertaken by Scarsdale's 
citizens, had both a positive, creative aspect and a negative elitist one, They 


pioneered in the use of public policy to establish an exclusive community? 


Immediately after its presentation the Garden Village Master Plan was opposed 
by large segments of the community. Citizens disliked the condemnation aspects 
of road widening, the provisions for through traffic, the public conversion of 
numerous private roads, and what they perceived as a favorable plan for real 
estate promoters. Added to these outcries were the problems of new legislation, 
with many of its provisions causing what legal experts called “unforeseeable or 
ill-considered legislation or inopportune wording;”1% Additionally, lawyers feared 
the constitutionality of public condemnation and the loss of property rights 
with new roadway easements. Even with revisions submitted by Vitale on 
November 25, 1926, persistent opposition and legal problems prevented the 
adoption of Vitale's master plan.!! Certain parts and provisions were carried out 
independently after the plan's initial shock wore off. Many of the connecting 
roads were gradually provided over time. The widening of streets was 
accomplished after World War II, when traffic congestion precluded any local 
opposition. Street naming and street-tree plantings were provided, only to be 
eliminated, in part, by the later street widenings. The parklands were acquired 
but were not built as originally proposed by Vitale. 
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Bronx River Parkway at Scarsdale 


designed by Vitale's colleague, Gilmore 


D. Clarke. The parkway pr 
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VILLAGE GREENS FOR TOWN BETTERMENT 
HOUSE AND GARDEN, JUNE 1926 


Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect !2 


prosite veer Village greens, plan 


In 1926, concurrent with the Scarsdale master plan, Vitale wrote an article, accomplishments, as evidenced in the Chicago plan of 1900 and the McMillan 
- for a large urban park. A new | 


"Village Greens for Town Betterment” for House and Garden magazine. Vitale Commission plan for Washington of 1901. The Vitale village-green park would 
E S I g » it-8 F ргогогуре of an urban park for | 
£ g 2 get prototype of an urban park fo 

advocated two types of civic parks that would beautify and enhance the quality not be realized until several years after his death in 1937, when his colleagues American cities features a raised 


multipurpose grass terrace surrounded 


of life in inner cities. One was a large central public park on an entire city blo Gilmore Clarke and Michael Rapuano designed and built Bryant Park in 


by double rows of trees. Separation 
the other was a smaller version, probably for neighborhood centers in cities or New York City. from traffic and street noise is 


provided by low plantings and 


main public 


aces for small rural communities. These prototypes, which were 


For many generations [the village green] was the center of the town's balustrades. Flagpoles and fountains 


beautifully drawn in plan by Chester S. Price and illustrated with designs for 


8 are used to articulate the entry plazas 
life—its spot of civic beauty, its church and government center, its F 


park furniture by young emerging architects William Gebron, James Monroe ñ from the street. А civic building is 

ο Εν й playground for the people. In the past few years it would seem that we have ως Baud 
Hewlett, and Schell Lewis, give us an additional insight to Vitale's intent for the 3 A 
3 = е E 9 forgotten how important а part this traditional breathing space played in Garden, June 1926. 
Scarsdale Garden Village Master Plan. Р 9 Ë i E 
Е the lives of our ancestors. We have forgotten to keep it beautiful.!* á | 
CT БА „Ж е i SUMA n SR L ορ μα. 
Vitale's proposed design for an urban village green was a large, rectangular, à e 

z perspective of a large park. Vitale 

sunken-lawn space, consuming 8o percent of the site. It was edged by stone раа he chie lustige typical uf 


walls and hedges and beautifully framed by American elms, the standard for the traditional New England village as 
surrounding his new urban green. 


American civic spaces. At the head of the green was a bosque of trees and a f ic 
: сизе and 


n, June 1926. 
formal paved court which was to contain commemorative statues and tablets 


and a modest stone-and-wood bandstand facing the great sunken lawn. The 
bandstand was designed by Hewlett, who was also a member of the Century 
Association. The second village green was a square block with the traditional 
circular, raised bandstand as a central focus, also designed by Hewlett. Vitale 
included in his presentation an extensive list of plants suitable to the urban 


environment and "sufficiently dignified" to enhance the civic image. His list, 


which addressed different regions of the country, included street tre 
evergreens, and deciduous trees for formal bosque planting, and hedges. There 
was a strong emphasis on native American plants. In both of these village-green 
prototypes Vitale set a new civic tone for the traditional New England village 


green, one that was reminiscent of the City Beautiful movement and its major 
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THE NATION'S CAPITAL Їп September 1927 Vitale was appointed to the 
National Fine Arts Commission by President Calvin Coolidge. He served with 
distinction from 1927 to 1931. The commissions purpose was to review all major 
public-works projects in the nation’s capital. Its primary function was to follow 
the 1901 McMillan Commission's plan.!* Few of the plans recommendations had 
been completed for the primary Pierre L'Enfant east/west axis from the U.S. 
Capitol westward. This area remained largely a wooded jumble housing the 
National Botanical Gardens, which had originally been designed by Parsons and 
Pentecost. Without any professional guidance since its inception, the grounds 
contained full mature specimens in scientific order with little or no aesthetic 
considerations. From the gardens the Capitol's dome was almost totally invisible, 
as were all other surrounding federal buildings. 

Vitale succeeded James L. Greenleaf of New York City and was the third 
of seven landscape architects appointed in the history of this advisory body. 
In the context of Vitale's reputation for the design of estates, this appointment 
might have seemed strange and out of context. His main credential in planning 
was his war service with the United States Housing Corporation. In 1925 he 
was appointed by the ASLA to its committee on Washington to investigate the 
role of landscape architecture in projects within the capital and outlying 
districts. His recent master-plan commissions and his theoretical urban open- 
space prototypes constituted a substantial portfolio illustrating his skills in 
urban planning and design. Vitale's nomination was championed behind the 
scenes by architect Charles Moore, chairman of the commission and a 
Washington insider. 


The orderly development of Washington was his passion for fifty years. He 
wrote about Washington, talked about Washington and loved Washington. 
If one person had to name the man most responsible for the development of 


our present Capital, it would be Charles Moore.!5 


During his tenure on the National Fine Arts Commission, Vitale worked side by 
side with two other architectural collaborators and Century Association 
members, William Delano and Charles McKim. Their primary common interest 
was Washington and the execution of the original McMillan Commission plan. 
Although Vitale did many important reviews and schemes for sections of the 
Federal Triangle,!® one of the most controversial was a design proposal for the 
National Mall and the Washington Monument Gardens. 


Another project that Vitale reviewed for the National Fine Arts 
Commission was Meridian Hill Park, located one mile north of the Capitol, a 
project first proposed by George E. Burnap, landscape architect, with Horace 
Peaslee, consulting architect. Both were in what was then known as the Division 
of Federal Lands (which later became the National Park Service). Their plan, a 
formal garden with a central cascade and water feature, languished in the 
government bureaucracy and only came to the commission in the late 1920s. By 
then Burnap had been removed and the project was solely in the hands of 
Peaslee. Their plan was reviewed without success and the project died. Later, 
during the Depression, Vitale and his firm would be commissioned to design 
and execute Meridian Park as a make-work New Deal project. 

During his Commission tenure Vitale was also concerned with such public 
spaces as Mount Vernon Memorial Boulevard, Arlington Memorial Bridge, and 
the Triangle Development, which included the National Gallery of Art, for 
which, after Vitale's death, the Vitale and Geiffert successor firm would be 
commissioned. Delano, Moore, and Vitale separately addressed the 1930 annual 
convention of the ASLA on their accomplishments on the commission.!7 

Vitale saw an additional role for the commission, that is, to formulate the 
commissions landscape program. Even though he was preceded by two able 
landscape architects, their contributions focused on the review of developments 
in Washington, particularly those related to compliance with the McMillan Plan. 
Vitale saw a proactive role for the commission in supporting the design review 
of all projects of the National Park Service. As a result he again entered into a 
major political fray on development within Yellowstone National Park. Pitted 
against timber interests, real estate interests, and politicians, Vitale recommended 
limiting development to the Mammoth Hot Springs area, and thus set a policy 
still in place today. During his tenure he also championed a young, gifted staff 
member of the National Park Service, Thomas Vint, who would become chief 
of its landscape division and later be commissioned to execute Union Station 
Plaza in Washington. In 1931 after four years of service Vitale was forced to 
resign due to ill health. Delano observed: "On the Commission of Fine Arts, he 
gave generously of his time and energy"! 
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National Mall, the Wash: 


Monument seen over rhe 


NATIONAL MALL 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1930 


Ferruccio Vitale, Gilmore D. Clarke, and Henry Vincent Hubbard, 
Associated Landscape Architects 


n 1932 Ferruccio Vitale, along with Gilmore Clark and Henry Vincent Hubbard, 
was engaged by the McMillan Commission to continue the development of its 
master plan for the Mall.!? The three landscape architects were to design the full 
ength of the National Mall from the U.S. Capitol to the Potomac River. The 
»roject was executed by Vitale in the mid-1930s with the contribution of Gilmore 
Clarke, The western section was completed in the late 1930s, following fairly 
closely the Vitale design from the Washington Monument to the Lincoln 
Memorial and including the Reflecting Pool and the Tidal Basin. Vitale 

personally directed the revision of the plans for the western end fronting the 
Lincoln Memorial and presented it to the other members of the team. As 


originally proposed, the design called for a small reflecting pool surrounded by 


pergolas. Instead, the team proposed and executed, along with the treatment of 
the Mall through the federal building areas, the current expansive Reflecting 


Pool within its long grass panel. 


In this exceptional instance, the expansion rather than reduction of an 


European precedent produced a classic American form....The vacant 


position for a spatial symbol of American nationalistic pride was at last filled.20 


erosıre Washington, D.C., view of 
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NATIONAL MALL 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 1930 

Ferruccio Vitale, Gilmore D. Clarke, and Henry Vincent Hubbard, 
Associated Landscape Architects 


In 1932 Ferruccio Vitale, along with Gilmore Clark and Henry Vincent Hubbard, 
was engaged by the McMillan Commission to continue the development of its 
master plan for the Mall.!9 The three landscape architects were to design the full 
length of the National Mall from the U.S. Capitol to the Potomac River. The 
project was executed by Vitale in the mid-1930s with the contribution of Gilmore 
Clarke. The western section was completed in the late 1936s, following fairly 
closely the Vitale design from the Washington Monument to the Lincoln 
Memorial and including the Reflecting Pool and the Tidal Basin. Vitale 
personally directed the revision of the plans for the western end fronting the 
Lincoln Memorial and presented it to the other members of the team. As 
originally proposed, the design called for a small reflecting pool surrounded by 
pergolas. Instead, the team proposed and executed, along with the treatment of 
the Mall through the federal building areas, the current expansive Reflecting 


Pool within its long grass panel. 


In this exceptional instance, the expansion rather than reduction of an 


„ТВе vacant 


European precedent produced a classic American form. 


position for a spatial symbol of American nationalistic pride was at last filled 20 


orrosıre Washington, D.C, view of 
the proposed treatment of the 
National Mall in the McMillan Plan. 
Rendering of the proposed Olmsted 
landscape treatment for the Mall. 
Vitale followed exactly the Olmsted 
proposal of central green space and 
borders of American elms in bosques 
of four deep. But Vitale's solution was 
more elegant in its treatment of walks 
and street paving, Prints and Photograph 
Division, Library of Congress. 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT GARDENS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 1930-1931 

Designated Consultants: Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., and Warren Manning, 
Landscape Architects 

Advocates: William Adams Delano, Architect 

and Ferruccio Vitale, Landscape Architect 


The Washington Monument is at the center of the intersection of the National 
Mall and White House axes. In 1930 Congress, at the urging of design 
professionals Delano and Vitale, called for the hiring of "an architect and a 
landscape architect of great ability,” and established a separate committee of the 
National Fine Arts Commission to study the base area of the monument, as its 
placement was irregular with regard to both the L'Enfant and McMillan plans. 
Congress appointed to this committee William Delano and Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., along with engineers J. Vipond Davis of New York City, Douglas 
H. Gillette, and John L. Nagle of the U.S. Corps of Engineers?! The problems 
were that the monument was off axis with the White House and its elevated base 
was established on poor and unstable soils. These conditions prevented the 
installation of the McMillan Plan's proposed sunken garden on which the 
monument was to be built. 

Delano and Olmsted did not agree on an approach to a new design for the 
base area. Each drew up his own plan and made elaborate drawings and models. 
Delano enlisted his collaborator, Ferruccio Vitale, to formulate his scheme while 
Olmsted enlisted his landscape architect colleague and former associate at 
Olmsted Brothers, Henry Vincent Hubbard, to help develop his scheme. 

The Delano/ Vitale effort became known as the Delano Plan, with Vitale's 
contribution and name seldom cited.22 Vitale proposed the elimination of 
parking at the base of the monument and the removal of the north and south 
Vista Drives. This proposal would free the central square of the crossing of axes 
from traffic as the McMillan Plan had originally proposed. In the 
Delano/ Vitale plan, a simple circular space was proposed at the center of the 
crossing of the National Mall and the White House axes. The proposal's space 
provided an ingenious design device for shifting the narrower space of the Mall 
in the the U.S. Capitol section, to become a wider space in the remaining 


Lincoln Memorial section. It was a transition element that allowed the National 
Mall unity in its spatial flow and enabled it to be perceived as one continuous 
space from the U.S. Capitol westward to the Potomac River. In the Vitale scheme 
the existing artificial hill would be neutralized by bringing the circular space and 
the surrounding adjacent areas to the same level. At both eastern and western 
ends of the circular space, Vitale used his signature broad flat steps to complete 
the form and make the necessary grade changes.?? In describing Delano and his 
plan, Vitale stated: " The crossing of the two axes is to be emphasized by a Park 
treatment of a monumental formal kind.”24 

Vitale argued that the alternative plan, originated by Olmsted, Jr., and 
Hubbard, and called the “Informal Scheme,” was disruptive of the space of the 
Mall in that it called for an artificial mound and retained existing drives and 
parking. Vitale argued that it was a picturesque or naturalistic landscape design 
derivative from England and not in the spirit of the original McMillan Plan. On 
the opposite side Olmsted argued that the Delano/ Vitale scheme (which they 
pejoratively called the “Balustrade Scheme") was impracticable to maintain and 
too costly to be developed.?5 Late in the debate Vitale countered by creating a 
compromise proposal in which he suggested a new, simplified public garden, a 
proposal that was not acted on. Instead, President Coolidge decided on the 
Olmsted informal scheme and revived the McMillan Commission to develop the 
design in detail. The eastern section, from the Washington Monument to the US. 
Capitol, was executed in the mid-193os with the contribution of Gilmore Clarke. 
The western section was completed in the late 1930s, following fairly closely the 
Delano/ Vitale design from the Washington Monument to the Lincoln Memorial 
and including the Reflecting Pool and the Tidal Basin. Even today the picturesque 
landscaping of the Washington Monuments base area interrupts the Mall's axis 
and clashes with the design strength of the remaining Mall throughout its length. 
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LEFT 

Washington, D.C., model of the 
Delano proposal for the Washington 
Monument Gardens. In the spirit of 
the McMillan Plan for the crossing of 
the axes at the base of the Washington 
Monument, Delano and Vitale 
initially proposed a "T"-shaped space 
to give the monument an elevated 
terrace, matching the topography. 


TOP RIGHT 
Washington, D.C., model of the 
Olmsted proposal for the Washington 
Monument Gardens. Olmsted 
retracted his original 1901 plan for the 
monument, rejected the Delano/ 
Vitale proposal, and instead proposed 
(with the aid of his Boston naturalist 
colleague, Warren Manning) a space 
designed as an opening in a wooded 
picturesque landscape setting. The 
proposal blocked the spatial flow of 
both axes and retained the artificial 
“mound” at the monument's base. 


BOTTOM RIGHT 
Washington, D.C., model by Vitale for 
the Washington Monument Gardens. 
Vitale proposed as a compromise a 
formal space based on the 
configuration of the Olmsted/ 
Manning proposal. Vitale rejected the 
blocking of the two axes and informal, 
picturesque treatment of the 
Olmsted/Manning proposal. 

All from Landscape Architecture, April 1930. 
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MERIDIAN HILL PARK 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1932 
Vitale and Geiffe 


t, Landscape Architects 


The Vitale and Geiffert firm d 


The project grew out of the early work of George Elberton Burnap, a 


signed and executed Meridian Hill Park in 1932. 


government landscape architect whose vision was to design a truly significant, 
landscaped architectural space in Washington, one modeled after the great 
Italian gardens. Burnap even traveled to Italy to sketch and reflect on the great 
gardens of the past. He particularly loved the water effects of the cascade at Villa 
Colona in Frascati, Italy. Upon returning Burnap chose a vacant site called 
Meridian Hill, a crest about two miles north of the White House. It became 
known to Burnap from the rejection in 1912 by the National Fine Arts 
Commission of a proposed Smithsonian National Observatory building to be 
sited there. Burnap turned this rejection around and proposed saving this very 
visible site as parkland. He proposed incorporating his beloved water cascade as 
the park's central feature in his plan of 1914.26 The Washington site, though, 
lacked the topographical drop and other elements of the plan that related to this 
feature, but given Burnap' obsession, it mattered little. 

The National Fine Arts Commission, with Vitale as a member, reviewed 
the Burnap plans in 1920 and "made several constructive recommendations" 
amounting to a rejection of the design. Burnap, now employed in a different 
federal bureau, did not revise the 1914 plans. Later, in 1932, Vitale was awarded 
the commission to revise and execute the park. Vitale was given this commission 
not only because of his familiarity with the project, but because his review and 
recommendations for the direction that the redesign should take were articulate 
and convincing. Vitale's scheme was for a less monumental water park. While he 
rarely drew inspiration from any specific Italian Renaissance garden, Vitale did so 
here, citing the Villa Colona, with its inclined water course. This was probably 


because of the precedent set by Burnap. Parts of the Burnap plan remained, but 
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opposire Meridian Hill Park, th 
lower park, Seen here without water 
the Vitale design consisted of a central 


space—a water cascade emptying into 


lective basin and an upper park 


e, clearly seen at the top of the 


cascade. The Vitale concept—a unified 
urban space—was achieved. Hi 
Building Survey, An Memory Collection, 


Library of Congr 


tert Meridian Hill Park, the cast-in 
place concrete benches. The Vitale 


design introduced Art Deco foi 


patterns, and colors in the execution o 


the pavement and walls. The 


exposed aggregate was a first in any 
public space in America, Histori 
Building Survey, American Memory Collection, 


Library of Congress. 
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opposite tor Meridian Hill Park, 
the reflective basin. Historic Building 
Survey, American Memory Collection, Library 


of Congress 


opposite sorrow Meridian Hill 
Park, the water cascade as viewed from 
the promenade, Luxuriant in its 
growth, the full effect of the Vitale 
design can be seen. In the original 
Vitale scheme the reflective basin was 


lilies. In the 


filled with a grid of wa 
distance is the park's original 

panoramic view of the cities’ skyline, 
now blocked by high-rise apartments. 


Historic Building Survey, American Memory 


Collection, Library of Congres 
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the Vitale approach to the design of the park was widely divergent. The terrace 
overlook, the position of the cascade, and the lower pools were somewhat 
similar in plan, but in actuality the two water courses were totally dissimilar to 
each other as well as to any historical example. The Burnap plan called for 
elaborate ornamentation, bridges, and active water movements achieved through 
baroque water weirs. The Villa Colona cascade, Burnap's inspiration, featured a 
swirling, tumbling cascade and a precipitous descent. Vitale's Meridian Hill 
cascade had none of these aspects. Instead, it was simple and elegant, utilizing 
plain sheets of water with plantings along its side in a course of shallow descent 
at consistent increments. Still, the park featured a water cascade of unusual 
opulence for any public park. Beautiful sketches by Alfred Geiffert, Jr., detailed 
the cascade. These included the addition of a loggia at the top of the cascade as 
a much-needed architectural facade. The loggia as well as all the architectural 
components throughout the park—walls, urns, and balustrades—were 
designed in the new Art Deco style and with a new material, “simulated stone” 
concrete, involving a new construction process. For this work Vitale and 
Geiffert worked closely with Burnap's former government colleague, the 
architect Horace Peaslee.27 Together they supervised the construction of the 
experimental concrete work. Color additives and varying types and sizes of 
aggregates were tried in order to perfect the surface treatment to simulate 

the Italian rustication. 

Throughout the rest of the park the Vitale plan differed greatly from any 
interpretation of the 1914 Burnap plan. The area north of the cascade was now 
designed reflecting the earlier Vitale urban-park concepts expressed in his 
village-green park. It was intended to be the foreground space for the new 
French embassy to be built across the street. The axis would connect the 
embassy visually with the White House through the park, a very rationale design 
concept complementary to L'Enfant's intent. 

The village-green park was a prototype that Vitale had published earlier. It 
was a large tapis vert framed by rows of trees in a bosque arrangement. At 
Meridian Hill this prototype had to be stretched for the upper terraces’ three- 
block length. A public reception space for the neighborhood edged the east side 
of the park and terminated the spectacular terrace overlook above the cascade. 
This terrace, also ending the long tapis vert, offered views across the city to the 
White House and the Washington Monument beyond. On the lower level Vitale 


structured several park areas into a composition that terminated in the large 


water basin at the foot of the cascade. Here one looked back to sce the full 
beauty of the cascade. Throughout the park, plantings formed the spaces, 
framed the views, and gave seasonal diversity. The plantings were architectural in 
that they were used in single-species masses, like architectural walls, wainscot, or 
flooring. Meridian Hill Park showed, again, the balanced dynamics of the Vitale 


and Geiffert design team. 


The Meridian Hill Cas 


ade...[which] was the first among numerous 
public water ramps to be built, [has its] source in Villa Farnese's cascade. 
Indeed, Meridian Hill matches its Italian source more closely than any 
subsequent American cascade, but differences are apparent. ... Arbor and 
cascade here serve as backdrops for incidental relaxation, not as stages for 
Renaissance ritual and pomp. But its designers could not have divined 
exactly how casual use of the cascade would become. Vitale and Geiffert 
never guessed that Meridian Hill Cascade would one day be frequented by 
inner-city ghetto children. Many of the formal spaces created during the 
Depression have proven adaptable to a variety of fates and, indeed, have 


often survived better than modern parks.28 


James Matthew Evans called Meridian Hill Park "a masterpiece, one of the 
finest urban parks in the United States.” 

After Vitale's death, controversy as to the authorship of the park was voiced 
by Peaslee. He was the Architect of Public Buildings and Grounds at the time of 


Vitale's commission and supervised the contract. 


Vitale and I were in perfect agreement all through the period from that time 
until this and I've fought many a battle for him over the laceration of the 


design. Geiffert had a great deal to do with the design. 30 


In a July 1933 letter to Bradford Williams, the editor of Landscape Architecture, 
Peaslee challenged the crediting of Vitale (highly opportunistic as Vitale had 
just died) and Geiffert with authorship of the design of the park's plan, 
architecture, and landscape architecture.3! Peaslee first cited himself as architect 
of the park and then cited the original Burnap plan as the source of inspiration 
and authorship of the landscape design. Peaslee further cited Burnap as having 
the benefit of background "help" (an ironic reference to criticism) from 
members of the "Commission of Fine Arts" (misnamed) and other influential 


architects and landscape architects in the formation of the project. 
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Briefly, I am accredited, and correctly, as Architect of Meridian Hill 


Park...with planting composition by Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert 
Developed from the original design by George Burnap according to the 


recommendations of the Commission of Fine Arts.32 


Clearly Peaslee was self-aggrandizing as he could not have been the architect of 


the park as a government official. lt would have been a clear case of conflict of 


interest. He was also blind to the anguished history of the project, including 
criticisms of the original plan by commissioners other than Vitale. He was too 
far removed from the reality of building the project and missed the fact that the 
drawings and the specific site composition were drawn and supervised by the 
Vitale and Geiffert firm. He also did not support his claim to authorship by 
copying the contract for services, which clearly named the Vitale and Geiffert firm. 
His account was faulty in other instances, most notably in the fact that the 


Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert firm no longer existed, having ended in 1924. 


Vitale and Geiffert was the name of the firm of record. It is a shame that a 


number of guide books, especially one published by the Landscape Architect 


Foundation, continue to name Peaslee as architect and Burnap as landscape architect. 
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MUSEUMS AND UNIVERSITIES Vitale was involved in the site 
development of a number of museums. In these cases he was brought to the 
project by the architects to collaborate on the site's landscape. These 
commissions were straightforward designs, supportive of the civic nature of 
the building and the architect's intent. 

Charles Platt enlisted Vitale in 1928 to design the landscape plans for his 
new Lyman Allyn Museum in New London, Connecticut. The library and 
administration building were originally designed and built on a site adjacent to 
Connecticut College, designed by Platt in the early 1920s. Later they were 
remodeled and expanded by Рап. But with a number of major architectural 
commissions under contract, Platt was becoming less and less interested in 
landscape architectural work. Both Platt and Vitale had offices at 101 Park 
Avenue, facilitating collaboration. Final design and construction documents 
drawn by Vitale were dated October 6, 1928, and revised November 4, 1929.25 
The site was a long triangular parcel with a stream and deep ravine on its 
northern boundary. Vitale provided a long terrace expanding the museum's 
central gallery out into the site. The space was edged on two sides with an 
informal planting of massed evergreens, while the curved far end had an 
overlook, with a handsome balustrade, for viewing the natural ravine. The 


terrace, whether a Vitale design or a Platt and Vitale collaboration, revealed a 


space that was sensitively sited to its natural environment.‘ 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1932-1940 


and Higgins, Architects 
Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architect 


Gilmore Clarke, Associated Landscape Architect?” 


Among the best of similar works, the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C., established the Vitale institutional landscape vocabulary—elegant and 
simple. Begun in the last days of his life and completed by Geiffert and Clarke, 


Vitale created intimate and human-scale terraces adjacent and integral to the 


museum while, at the same time, responding to the dignity of the National Mall. 


In 1932 Vitale and Geiffert w 


ге named as members of the Eggers and 
Higgins design team; the choice was based on the prior work that Vitale had 
done on the Mall. Although the work began in 1932, the museum was not 
completed until 1940, years after Vitale's death and at a time when Gilmore 
Clarke was associated with Geiffert in one partnership and with Michael 
Rapuano in another. Clarke was also a member of the McMillan Commission 
and a former employee in the Vitale firm. The final drawings, though, were 
stamped and signed by Alfred Geiffert. 

The triangular site for the museum housing the nation's art treasures was 
proposed to face the Mall, to its south, with Constitution Avenue to its north. 
It was located at the U.S. Capitol end, the easternmost block of the newly 
proposed Federal Triangle, which was part of Vitale's work at the National Fine 
Arts Commission. At this time Vitale was very ill and the job fell to Geiffert. 
With the massive building and classical porticos on both major facades, little 
space remained for site development. The landscape treatment by Geiffert was 
simple, using strong, treed alles paralleling the facades and framing the building's 


porticos. Perhaps the best feature was the southern facade's courtyards and 


fountain, elegant restraint that clearly showed the modernist leanings of Geiffert. 
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SOUTH CAMPUS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILLINOIS, 1928-1933 

Charles Platt, Master Planner, 1922 

Charles Platt, Architect of Campus Buildings, 1922-1933 

Ferruccio Vitale, in association with Stanley White, Landscape Architects, 1928-1933 


Ferruccio Vitale was a consultant for the master plan and planting of a campus 
extension designed by Charles Adams Platt for the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana. The campus master plan and its architecture was Platt's 
largest commission. He had won the commission in 1921 after the trustees had 
considered four other professionals: Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., Daniel H. 
Burnham, Jr. (son of the architect of the Columbian expositions), James H. 
White (the university's resident architect), and Holabird and Roche of Chicago. 
Platt had submitted the campus master plan in 1922, but did not finish the 
architecture until 1933. 

Platt's plan had several precedents. In 1905 Olmsted Brothers, under the 
direction of John Charles Olmsted, collaborated with the architect Clarence 
H. Blackall for a master plan to organize the rapid growth of the initial campus 
development. The Blackall Plan called for a north-south axis and a central 
quadrangle formed by the existing buildings on the north and a new auditorium 
on the south. A second quadrangle followed on axis to the south. The long 
central quadrangles were derivative of Thomas Jefferson's University of Virginia 
mall, but incorporated the principle meridian and base line of Jefferson's public- 
land survey system. This 1785 system was the basis for land subdivision and 
property-line delineation throughout the United States and was especially 
evident in the prairie lands of Illinois. J. C. Olmsted noted that Jefferson's 
system aligned, and made coincidental, the east-west ridge line and the Jefferson 


survey's base line. This was to be the site location and orientation for the library. 


One justification for thus breaking the long campus into two is found in the 
low crosswise ridge that breaks the view. This ridge could be eliminated by 
grading, and it has been suggested that this should be done. The ridge, 


however, should be preserved. ... 


Heretofore no attention has been paid to relating the University buildings 
to the axis lines of intersecting streets. This we believe is a great mistake .... 
Therefore [the new axis] should converge slightly toward the Auditorium so 


that it... will be precisely symmetrical about the meridian line.** 


The second Jefferson influence to be found in the Blackall Plan was its general 
inspiration from the University of Virginia. Although reversed in its orientation 
180 degrees, the Blackall Plan provided the central architectural element in the 
form of a domed library, like that at Jefferson's University of Virginia. It also 
lined the quadrangle with new buildings—educational structures, not residential 
ones, as at the University of Virginia. Education there was based on learning in a 
tutorial environment. “Houses” lined the central mall, and the campus was 
attached to an adjacent community. 

The campuses at the University of Ilinois were conceptualized as cities of 
learning totally self-sufficient and totally integrated into an urban fabric. The 
Champaign—Urbana campus, therefore, was closely aligned with the City 
Beautiful concept, with the university as the centerpiece of the plan. The Blackall 
Plan was partly built; the auditorium and three of the 12 buildings lining the 
quadrangle' sides were realized. 

The Olmsted Plan accepted the initial library/campus mall of the Blackall 
Plan, noting that only a few of the “cities” lining the mall were built, and added 
new structures to complete the plan. The Olmsted scheme differed radically 
from the Jeffersonian intent in that it involved buildings that were 
Richardsonian, Victorian in roofline, and rambling in plan. To heighten the new 
sculptural building forms, the accompanying Olmsted landscape played on the 
informal with a mixture of trees and undulating topography to convert the 


original rectilinear quadrangle into a picturesque composition. 
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orrosıre South Campus, University 
of Illinois, the Platt master plan. 
Charles Platt Archives, Avery Library, 
Columbia University. 
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Рас plan built upon the Blackall plan and the existing campus’ north- 
south meridian, its central axis, with grouped colléges forming new functional 
precincts along a counter, east-west axis south of the library. For Platt the 
Jeffersonian heritage was an acceptable architectural device but was limited. The 
university's academic program would require far more area than was possible 
within a Jefferson-inspired quadrangle and the Olmsted additions were difficult 
forms to expand upon. Platt's proposal was based on that of architect/ landscape 
architect William Wells Bosworth's master plan for Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1912 Bosworth conceived a university grouped around a central 
axis with academic buildings connected in all directions by a quadrangle/ 
courtyard arrangement. Using the Jeffersonian grid medians as its center, Platt 
planned his new campus to extend over the glacial moraine to its extremities and 
to avoid "the out-wash, mud-flats” beyond. 

Platt took exception to the resultant discordant placement of buildings of 
the Blackall and Olmsted plans and to the partially executed Olmsted Brothers’ 
picturesque landscape treatment of the existing north-south mall. Instead he 
visualized a new architecture and landscape south of the existing development 
that would organize all future growth into a grid and quadrangle plan with 
rational landscape development. The new plan would be more compact, 
interrelated, and structured. He devised building footprints that would fill out 
the new urban pattern and would create campus quadrangles and courtyards. 
Platt created an alphabet in architectural forms—generic “I,” “L,” “E” “T” “U” 
and “О” building footprints. For the open spaces he proposed tree-lined malls 
with diagonal avenues that crossed through adjacent precincts and extended 
indefinitely into adjacent farmlands, which were owned by the university and 
would eventually become integral parts of the central campus complex. 

Platt, as noted, was swamped with major architecture commissions at this 
period, although none more prestigious and creative than the campus expansion 
of the University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana. Platt turned again to Vitale 
for his sure-handed and thorough participation in creating the corresponding 
landscape to what Platt had conceived as a universal structure. Vitale's mission in 
1928 was to create the final master plan and, from Platt's point of view, the 
proper setting for Platt's new buildings. 

It was VitaleS aim to add harmony to the landscape of the new south campus, 
which he saw as a dense grouping of buildings on a perfectly flat prairie site. He 
lined the large linear spaces, or malls, with double rows of trees; and, in the spaces 
formed by Platt buildings, he established architectonic terraces, paved in turf and 


enclosed by hedges. He treated the inner courtyards as lush gardens with small 
flowering trees, massed evergreen backgrounds, seating, and sculpture. Crab apples 
were planted because, as Vitale stated, they were “correct in size, form and scale.” 
The Platt buildings were massive and lacked scale. Vitale advocated that architec- 
tural terraces with parapets be built “so that a well defined architectural line be 
established along the malls and avenues.” This was not carried out, probably due to 
cost. Vitale used a continuous broad hedge of yew out away from the buildings to 
create entrance terraces or platforms for each building, They provided the much- 
needed horizontal line throughout the campus, giving continuity and human scale. 


In the main, the terraces should be an expanse of green interrupted only by 
necessary walks with benches alongside of them and trees, such as Malus 


floribunda, for shade, flower and silhouette value." 
Vitale reacted negatively to ivy-clad academic buildings. 


The new buildings should not be covered with clinging vines which, in a 
very short time, will hide completely their architectural beauty. Vines may be 
used as accents over the doorways and windows only if they are sketchy, 


open type, such as Wisteria Actinidia, Calestrus scandens, etc. Al 


The selection of vegetation became a critical part of the plan. Vitale advocated a 
select few native plants. Citing the broad palette of prairie natives as a temptation, 
Vitale proposed limiting their number and employing those selected in a 
systematic way, giving the campus unity and cohesion.2 Of only nine plants 
recommended, four were tall and structural—American elm, sycamore, red pine, 
and American hornbeam; four were small and human in scale—Washington 
hawthorn, Japanese flowering crab apple, Arnold crab apple, and common crab 
apple. Taxus cuspidate was the only hedge to be used and it was used throughout. 
During the design of the master plan Vitale remembered having in his office 
a young student from the University of Illinois’ landscape architectural program. 
Stanley White had apprenticed in the Vitale firm from 1923 to 1925, and upon his 
return to Illinois in 1925, he joined the faculty of the university's landscape 
architectural program. Vitale engaged White for assistance on the project. White 
was asked to supervise the installations on the first completed Platt buildings 
while continuing his teaching position. Thereafter White continued a close 
association with Vitale. He was later called upon to supervise all further 
implementation of the Vitale landscape development plan for the south campus 
arca. Typical of a Vitale associate, Stanley White would continue to assist Vitale 
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CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1930-1934 


Early in 1929 Vitale was chosen by his colleagues to represent the American 
Society of Landscape Architects in the development of a concept for a second 
great Chicago fair. This involvement led to his appointment the next year as a 
member of the Architectural Commission of the Century of Progress 
Exposition planned for 1933—1934. His contribution was to collaborate on the 
final plans for the fair's site, develop the landscape design, and coordinate the 
construction of this project. He did not realize this work as he died before the 
fair opened. Alfred Geiffert, Jr., stepped in to complete this major commission. 

The site for the second Chicago fair was along the City Beautiful waterfront 
of downtown Chicago, designed by Daniel H. Burnham and Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Sr., at the turn of the century. The site was the northern end of a 
linear, off-shore landfill created by shoreline rehabilitation intended as parkland. 
Because development, particularly railroad tracks, had denuded the water's edge 
of its natural protective dunes, interior development was subject to water 
damage from storms. The Burnham/Olmsted Plan gave equal importance to the 
rehabilitation of the natural systems as to the park/parkway infrastructure. 
While the barrier islands proposed in the Burnham/Olmsted Plan had been 
dredged and stabilized in several selections, the appropriations to build the parks 
and drives on these new filled lands never materialized. Just as the World's 
Columbian Exposition had inspired the building of Franklin Park and parts of 
the Midway, many saw the proposed second Chicago fair as a way to finish the 
Burnham/Olmsted Plan and give Chicago its remaining waterfront park. 

The Century of Progress site consisted of 424 acres in a long, narrow, 
shoreline strip, 600 feet wide and three and one-half miles in length—a distance 
too great for pedestrian use. The layout of buildings began with the science 


museum, planetarium, and Soldier Field stadium on the northern edge. There was a 


second island about a half-mile in length at the northern end that formed a sheltered 
lagoon. It was around this basin that the pedestrian-friendly fair was planned.” 

The preplanning of the fair began in 1927. Daniel Н. Burnham, Jr., 
continuing in his father’s footsteps, was called upon to direct the effort. He 
traveled to previous fair sites and visited the Cubist Paris Exposition underway in 
1929 to report on what innovations had been achieved. Most important, he 
headed the Century of Progress Architectural Commission, whose members were 
a new breed of architect purposely selected for their modernist views. This time 


the fair was not going to be eclectic nor would it reflect any particular American 
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opposite Century of Progress, 
Avenue of Color and General Exhibit 
Group Building. Century of Progress 
International Exposition (Chicago, 1934). 


LEFT Century of Progress, entrance 
plaza and the beginning of Avenue of 
Flags. Century of Progress International 


Exposition (Chicago, 1934). 
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architectural lineage. It was to have a new architecture born out of new 
technologies, materials, and construction methods, new lifestyles, and a new 
economy, one that called for sparseness and frugality—an inconceivable concept 
in 1927 that would be critical after the 1929 stock market crash. The new fair 
would not only reject past architectural styles, it would establish the direction for 
emerging modernist design. For this reason Frank Lloyd Wright and the Prairie 
School were purposely passed over. Instead Burnham and the commission 
appointed New York architects Harvey Wiley Corbett, Raymond Hood, and 
Ralph T. Walker; Paul Phillippe Cret of Philadelphia; Arthur Page Brown, Jr., of 
San Francisco; and Chicago architects John Augustus Holabird, Edward H. 
Bennett, and D. Hubert Burnham, Daniel's other son.5 Hubert Burnham would 
be named chief of construction, making the faira family affair. In 1930 Joseph 
Urban, the noted Viennese architect and recent immigrant, and Ferruccio Vitale, 
landscape architect were added to the commissions roster. 

The nation had been thrown into economic depression with the stock 
market crash of 1929. The fair nearly became a victim, but two business decisions 
saved it. The first was the preselling of fair passes to the public. The second 
ingredient was industry. Corporations and trade organizations stepped forward 


and purchased the right to build individual buildings. General Motors, Chr 


Firestone, Sears Roebuck, the Dairy Industries, and even some small industrial 
manufacturers such as American Radiator and Standard Sanitation Corporation 
made the commitment that ensured the needed financial participation for a fair 
to succeed. Under President Franklin Roosevelt's leadership, hope that the 
economy had finally bottomed out in 1932 was another late, but beneficial, factor. 
The fair secured the sponsorship of public agencies with such projects as the 
Federal Building, the Illinois Building, the States Building, and the Electric, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Hall of Science buildings. It was this last-minute 
push that required the most from Vitale in coordination and planning services. 
The long, narrow lagoon site was divided into three areas, which were in 
turn divided into seven sections with an architect assigned to design cach section. 
An overall structure was adopted in principle. It organized the three areas and 
seven subsections. A major axis running parallel to the lakeshore would structure 
each of the two land areas and a minor axis perpendicular to it, extending from 


the entrance gate, would connect the lakeshore site to the island site. Vitale and 


Urban were to interact with the architects and provide structure to each area. 


Additionally Vitale was to contribute the designs for all landscape installations 


throughout the fair and Urban was to implement festive elements wherever he 
felt they were needed. Urban had a strong base in European rationale design 
philosophy and had years of experience in stage and scenery design as well as 
architecture. Many of these were theatrical productions set in gardens or 
country villas which were typically painted in brilliant colors and used dramatic 


sunrise / 


sunset light. 

To the fair's basic organization Vitale added the concept of the lagoon as a 
fourth area, one that would offer water events and become the internal central 
space for viewing the entire composition. In a critical commission meeting of 
May 19—21, 1930, Vitale presented his ideas for the fair. He also voiced 
reservations about having the landscape established by fair time. He urged the 
creation of a landscape committee and the prior purchasing of trees and shrubs. 
These proposals were politely reviewed but never acted on due to deep financial 
pressures caused by the Depression. Realization of landscape development 
seemed unattainable and, in fact, this aspect hindered the fair whose site never 
realized its full potential. 

In 1932, when financial commitments were secured and the architects were 
absorbed in designing and constructing the buildings of the fair, Vitale's health 
severely limited his ability to contribute to the commission. Vitale had planned 
two alternatives: one, to send staff to work directly in Chicago and to have an 
Illinois native, Larry Linnard, of his New York office, act as project manager; 
or, two, to send Stanley White, on leave from the University of Illinois, to direct 
the Chicago field office. At this critical juncture, however, his much-needed 
participation in meetings was impossible and, eventually, Vitale resigned due to 
ill health. ( Added to this loss, Joseph Urban took sick in 1932 and died just after 
the fair opened.) The commission immediately appointed Alfred Geiffert, Jr., 


with the intent of retaining landscape design continuity. 


Due to illness, Mr. Vitale turned over his task to his partner, Alfred 
Geiffert. Herbert W, Schmitt, who was associated with the firm, came to 


the Exposition and eventually became head of the Landscape Division.5! 


Although this substitution was most positive, precious time had been lost in the 


execution of the landscape design. Geiffert, not enthusiastic to travel, decided 
not to staff a Chicago office and, instead, to handle everything from New York. 
Instead of Linnard, he sent west Schmitt, with whom he was more comfortable. 


While there were some notable landscape elements, the overall results, as shown in 


photos, were boulevards barren of shade trees and open and unimproved sites. It 
is difficult, however, to assess whether the end result was solely due to Vitales illness or 
to the commissions inability to mobilize early enough for the required landscape 
effort. The latter, most probably, was the predominant factor. Urban's absence at 
the last critical segment was also a factor in the site's less than stunning appearance. 
Many of the Urban/ Vitale ideas and concepts were lost and unrealized. 

The art of the fair was to be in the new modernist style. Its architecture was 
a severe departure from that of the World's Columbian Exposition, where the 
buildings were purposely designed as exhibition buildings, without the need to 


appear permanent. Their facades were clearly in temporary materials. For the 


Century of Progress fair, there were no fake stone facades. Buildings were 


considered articulated boxes, featuring only entrances and exits, the remaining 
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structure made up of blank walls. Urban painted the facades in an assortment of 
brilliant colors; white was rarely used. The concept was daring as color was 
amassed as never before. Few visitors would realize that color was the element 
that revealed the identity and separation of the abstract architectural volumes. 
Color was not just an applied paint, it was form giving and space defining. The 
color selections were meticulously chosen for their rationale compositional 
dynamics, and the juxtaposition of one to another was paramount. 


Urban palette consisted of twenty-three colors: sulphur yellow, chrome 
yellow, light orange, dull Persian orange, dull vermilion (almost terra cotta), 
bright vermilion, true blue, carmine, tomato bisque pink, brown red, 
greenish blue, peacock green, turquoise blue, blue grey, black aluminum, 
gold and grey.2 


Yet with color such an important new element in architectural design, all 
photographs of the fair were taken disappointingly in black and white. 

The new architecture contained no fenestration, as internal wall space was 
at a premium for the free flow of the interior exhibits. The interiors were shells 
built for the exhibitions, not just enclosed spaces. The exhibits told stories and 
were fluid in circulation; completely unlike the first fair where the interiors were 
organized in hallways with the lighting focusing on the exhibits. Here exhibits 
were part of the walls, and base platforms were warped to form spaces or to 
direct visitor flow. Unlike in the 1893 fair where the entire space was illuminated, 
the 1933 fair exhibit space was dark and only the exhibits were lit. According to 
Daniel H. Burnham, Jr.: 


At least we shall not bore the public with a monotonous repetition of past 
patterns... We frankly discarded the classical style with its balanced 
groupings of buildings around a court....Our celebration calls for an 
architecture in step with the tempo of the modern age.S 


The site treatment was an equally radical departure from the previous fair. For 
the first time anywhere a public open space was designed in the modernist idiom. 
The site met the building only at limited entrances and exits, cach distinctly 
separate with clearly directed pedestrian flows. Spaces, when needed, were for 
assembly or visitor services—toilets, information booths, and so forth. Only 
three buildings—the States, Electric, and Hall of Science buildings—were 


organized to provide contained exterior spaces. 


The exposition used the street to spatially organize the site. The streets were a 
means of getting from building entrance to building entrance or from complex 
to complex. Some buildings were successful in contributing to the street, aiding 
in creating activity and facade interest. Most notable were those lining Vitale's 
Avenue of Color. To the inland side of the long General Exhibits Group 
Building, by architect Harvey Wiley Corbett, were four attached and repetitive 
pavilions, each with the same designed entrances and light towers between, which 
were recessed landscape spaces and horizontal linear facades. This building 
assemblage also provided a continuous second-floor balcony walk integral to the 
structure, where visitors could overlook the promenade, the lagoon beyond, and 
the entire site. This building, with its correlated planting treatment between the 
towers, gave the western section of the shoreline axis a coherent landscape. To 
line both sides of the walk Vitale and Geiffert planted a 1000-foot-wide border 


of gladiolus in masses of colors correlated to Urban's architectural scheme. 


Continual changes in construction plans, and the additions, deductions, and 
changes in the various units, as well as the shifting of sites for special buildings, 
rendered impractical an approved general design. However, a number of sketch 
plans were prepared, which served as guides to an ultimate goal of uniformity. 
Much preliminary work was done on scale models, where miniature trees 


and shrubs could be “spotted in" until the right effect was attained. St 


Of all the streets the most memorable was the Avenue of Flags. The strength of 
the basin's axis was aided by the development of its eastern section as a flag- 
draped avenue, a fast and cheap landscape treatment. The Avenue of Flags was a 
connector promenade that linked the north entrance to the plaza of the Sky 
Train and to the Hall of Science Pavilion, the heart of the fair. Traversing a 
section filled by the pre-existing stadium, Soldier Field, this section offered no 
large sites for exposition buildings. There was a necessity to create not just a 
strong pedestrian promenade but an architectural volume to front the barren 
stadium and to animate the lagoon' first segment. Urban and Vitale designed 
monumental flagpoles with internal lighting and low bench walls lining the route 
to produce an enclosed streetspace, festive and image setting. They chose a dark 
maroon color for the flags with a band of brilliant chrome yellow on the outside 
edge. This played against Urban's designed silver metal flagpoles with Art Deco 
grillwork on the lower stanchions. The long, low bench walls were cobalt blue, 
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Century of Progress, Avenue of Flags, 
1934. Century of Progress International 


Exposition (Chicago, 1934. 


oreosıre Century of Progress, Avenue 


of Flags, 1933. Century of Progress 
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ror Century of Progress, night image component periodically absent and interrupted by a low, trimmed 


of the lagoon from the Hall of Science 
evergreen hedge. 


y of Progress In 


‘Chicago, 1934 
Indelibly impressed upon the memory of all who attended the Fair is the 


воттом Century of Progress, 


Avenue of Flags. Banners as high as a five-story building lined both sides of 


image of the lagoon. Century of Pr 


I Leif Erickson Drive, from the Administration Building to the Hall of 


ational Exposition (Chica 


Science, nearly a third of a mile. The forty-seven poles, tilted at an angle of 
orrosırz ror Century of Progress sixty degrees and supported by latticed steel columns rose cightv-five feet in 
night image of the Ford Building, s: 


the air forming a canopy over the seventy-foot Drive, Breathtaking in their 


Century of Progress International Exposition 


‘Chicago, 1934. thrilling beauty, filling the eye, their streaming furls took a commanding 


place in the decorative features of the Fair. In 1933, the flags, all alike, were a 
orrosıre sorrom Century of l 
Progress, 34th Street Entrance Pylon brilliant red [maroon] with a narrow stripe of yellow.55 
and the southern beginning of the 
Avenue of Flags as seen at night The lighting for the avenue was another outstanding modern design. The pole- 
Century of Progress International Exposition 


mounted fixtures between every other flag utilized new “mazda” lamps,% a 
Chi " 


1934 E 
frosted tubular bulb mounted within a vertical black tube that was intersecte 


cessor of the 


by то or more disks to reflect a soft light. It was the pre 


fluorescent fixture. 


Though many disliked the angular architecture. of the Fair with its 
flamboyant colors, all were thrilled by the thought that a signal from a 
distant star, Arcturus, automatically turned on the lights of the exhibition 


grounds each evening.* 


Elsewher 


buildings were objects of sculpture dotting the landscape. In this new 
vocabulary Vitale and Geiffert tried to contribute unity and structure. Interesting 


landscape treatments v 


е 


prinkled throughout the Fair, helping to establish a 


unity of the exterior streets and public spaces, and to connect the architecture of 


smaller pavilions. Such were the small rectangular bosques of a single species, 
most commonly the Lombardy poplar, as they were fast growing and their 


vertical forms could be seen at some distance. Fair entrances were designed by 


Vitale and Urban as special landscape 
16th Street entrance, which featured sq 
was bordered by a hedge background 


of colors and blooming periods. The i 


llows was followed by midsummer purple 


and-“flag” or fabric-structure spaces. The 
uare fabric columns їп a bosque pattern, 
ог broad bands of gladiolus in a succession 


пипа! early-summer display of creams and 


and plum which were then followed 


Att 
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The problems of landscaping confronting Messrs. Vitale and Geiffert, the 
landscape architects, could not be too carefully studied, for it is the 
landscaping which forms the setting of the Fair. Not only do the trees, 
terraces, hedges and gardens decorate and beautify each individual building, 
but they have been placed and designed so as to weld the entire exposition 
area into a complete and harmonious unit. All have been carefully and subtly 
adapted to the type and architecture of the particular building, so that each 


spot has its own unique place 


Vitale had anticipated the massive planting operation that, by necessity, would 
be scheduled at the end of construction and at the beginning of the fair itself. 
То assure adequate sources of plants Vitale had made a thorough and 
comprehensive survey of materials available at nurseries throughout the midwest. 
He was thoroughly familiar with many of them from his previous installations in 
Lake Forest. The material was gathered in the winter of 1931=1932,5 before 
sickness limited his participation. Later, when Geiffert took charge, quantities 
were extremely difficult to order and obtain without exact plans. Geiffert used an 
approximation system by ordering plants by the acre, later to be composed on 


specific sites for each building. He had three differing types of acre. 


.He 


planned these sites to be either "general, intimate or park areas." Sixteen hundn 


depending on the density of planting required to achieve a specific eff 


trees were planted, far fewer than one would have thought necessary. Probably 
there was little time to install more. The palette was small: American elm, maple, 
Lombardy poplar, linden, horse-chestnut, American ash, hackberry, Wheatly 
elm, hawthorn, arborvitae, and catalpa. Specifications, installation methods, soil 
regimens, and plant-maintenance guidelines or specifications were drawn up for 
each site type. Soil of several types was shipped in by train directly to Southern 
Illinois rail depots on the fairgrounds. To prevent the same problem for the 
second vear, 1934, Geiffert enlisted the Vitale favorite, Lewis and Valentine 
Nurseries on Long Island, to palletize and ship entire plant compositions. 
Vitale and Geiffert picked up the color concepts of Urban. Seventy-five 


thousand square feet of flower beds were scattered throughout the grounds, 


mainly with proximity to building entrances or plazas. Vitale designed these in 
vivid mass plantings, coordinated with Urban's theme for each building. Night 


lighting was also in intense hues; matching the colors of Urbans plans exactly, 


anything else would have turned the paint colors to mud. Paving, another 
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opportunity to introduce color, was not missed by Vitale and Geiffert. Except 
for the main avenues and entrance areas, walks were built in beaten earth. This 
material is loosely cemented earth and fine stone that is soft underfoot and 
cooler in the summer. Stone aggregates were selected for colors complementary 


to that of each building. The paving was low in cost, quick to install, and proved 


comfortable to the fair public. It was easily removed after the fa 
But the Lagoon was the fair's main feature. Here pageants were set on barges 
and fountain displays and light shows were held. Its shore edges were designed as 
viewing platforms, many derivative of the Walker, Moore, and Thorne estates. 
The Lagoon Theater was built in a huge arc on the lakeshore side of the North 


Lagoon adjacent to the Avenue of Flags. On the island side a shore-edge 


promenade, lined by the Florida Gardens, provided an open space and green 
edge to the Lagoon. The Florida Gardens, with its exotic plant collections 
contained in three massive parterres of orange groves, was typical of the 
exuberant Vitale.9! Together these spaces gave waterside access and a promenade 
for strolling, plus unparalleled views of the fairs modernist architecture. 
Thousands lined its walkways. Its sitting steps held 8000 people who watched 
motorboat regattas, swimming and diving contests, water polo, and crew racing. 
Nightly, spectacular fountain and light shows, designed by Urban, dazzled fair 
attendees. The skyline of Chicago was the backdrop. The Century of Progress 
Fountain utilized 68,000 gallons of water, pumping jets high enough to 
command the space. More important, it was not utilized in one central fountain 
but in a series of fountains progressing down the length of the Lagoon. 
Certainly, this must have been a Vitale design idea, as it copies sequential spaces 
that were a hallmark of his estate work. The water display began with lines of 
arcing, 40-foot-high jets starting at the northern bridge, and proceeded down a 
half-mile to an arced water dome, 200 feet in diameter, at the southern end. 
"Submarine" lights colored these jets every hue of the rainbow.62 Most st riking 
was the combination of jade and deep purple. Even after the fair was 
dismantled, the Lagoon promenades remained part of the park system used by 
Chicagoans. The Art Deco entrance to the Planetarium still remains in fine 
shape. As Arthur Miller has observed, Vitale “made a lasting mark on the 


Chicago shoreline.”63 
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EXHIBITION GARDEN, AMERICAN RADIATOR AND STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION, CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1934 

Hood and Fouilhoux, Architects 

Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape Architects 


Rudolph Evans, Sculptor 4 


Beyond this [General Exhibits Group Building] is the most clever and 
refined architectural compositions of the Fair. It is the American Radiator 
Company and its subsidiaries. One enters an open gateway and finds himself 
in an Italian garden with five cascaded warer basins, beyond this is a sunken 


rden enclosed with trees and shrubbery; at the focal points statuary occurs 


All the 


g 


and the entire garden is enclosed by buildings and pavilions. 


pavilions open off the gardens... a cool, secluded retreat. 


Arthur Woltersdorf has described beautifully the collaborative work of Raymond 
Hood and Alfred Geiffert.66 Totally modern in plan, elevation, and details, the 
garden carried many Vitale concepts transcribed into the new design language. 
The cascade was that of the Meridian Hill Park's cascade, but simplified. Sheets 
of water stepped down in small increments. From below the view was of broad, 
banded steps, as in his garden designs, but with watery treads. The trees formed 
the edges of the space. Elsewhere there was the sunken garden as the unifying 


space and distribution point to the entrances of the pavilions and their exhibits. 


Notable among [the exhibition pavilions) was the American Radiator 
Company's, the principal part of whose display was a luxuriant garden and 


cascade with towering trees shadowing lovely walks lined with statuary.57 


Аз а huge departure from the rest of the fair, this pavilion alone was built in the 
color white. The garden walls were white dividing planes in stucco, resembling 
those introduced from the Bauhaus. Hood апа Geiffert's collaboration was so 
sked to join a team of architects 


successful that within a year Geiffert was 


working on Rockefeller Center in New York City. The American Radiator 
gardens contained the seeds of Geiffert's designs for Rockefeller Center's famous 


plaza, with its cascaded Channel Gardens and sunken Prometheus Plaza. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR QUALITY 


THROUGHOUT HIS PROFESSIONAL CAREER Mr. Vitale 


devoted his energy exhaus 


ely to strengthening the position of landscape 
architecture as one of the closely allied Fine Arts and to fostering the 


principle of collaboration among the arts.! 


Ferruccio Vitale worked throughout his life for the establishment, expansion, 
and betterment of the profession of landscape architecture. Very early in his 
career, he knew that the young profession was weak compared with allied design 
professions. In 1912 Vitale was selected as one of a group of members of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects to participate in a survey soliciting 
views on public awareness of the profession and of its relationship to other 


professions. Vitale wrote: 


The profession in New York City is receiving a much larger recognition 
from the public in general and from our clients in particular than it did a 
few years ago. We are still far from representing, in the eye of the public, a 
) g g ) F 
professional class entirely distinct from architects, engineers, horticulturists, 
etc, This is probably due to the fact that these professions, through 


individuals and through their societ 


represent that they can take charge 
of public and private work in landscape architecture. It almost appears that 
we are as yet too few in number to make ourselves felt, and we should lose 
no opportunity to assert ourselves before the public, through the American 
Society [of Landscape Architects] and individually, where ever public or 


private interests require. 


After only a few years in America and in private practice, Vitale set his course 
for professionalism and public exposure. He joined a number of public 
organizations, among them, his profession's society, the American Society of 
Landscape Architects (asta), becoming a junior member and, shortly thereafter, 
a fellow. Vitale's influence in the ASLA was significant. Recognized for his design 
talent, his landscape accomplishments, and his education of talented professionals, 
Vitale strove to shape the future direction of the profession by taking a leadership 
role. Gradually he and like-minded colleagues dominated the leadership and 
committee structure and brought revision after revision to the ASLA. 

Finding that the asta was an insufficient vehicle in itself for promoting the 
profession in the eyes of the public, he set out to create other venues that would. 


He joined the Municipal Arts Society and the Architectural League of New 
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York, both of which already had as members a number of landscape architects 
from northeastern cities. In these organizations he advocated that landscape 
architecture be recognized on parity with other arts. When even these 
organizations did not suffice, he created new ones that more vocally proclaimed 
the profession's worth. Vitale assisted in the creation of a Fine Arts Commission 
for New York City. Here landscape architects joined professionals from the 
other visual arts in reviewing all public art and architecture. He founded the 
Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture at the American Academy in Rome and 
established several prizes through the Foundation for Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture in Lake Forest, Illinois. These honors awarded talented 
landscape architects, while elevating the profession in the eyes of the public and 
among allied architectural professionals. Even today the institutions Vitale 
created continue to serve the profession well, and offer prestige and honor to 


landscape architects. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS In 1904, when 
Vitale returned to America to work, George Pentecost saw to it that the young 
apprentice joined the profession's new organization, the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. A junior member from 1905, Vitale was elected a fellow in 
1907, an unusually short period for such a transition. As a fellow Vitale became 
involved in asta activities and gradually formulated his radical approach to 
strengthening the organization. With leadership abilities developed in his earlier 
military training, Vitale began to speak out on what he perceived to be the needs 
and concerns of the profession. In 1907 at the annual meeting after his election 
as a fellow, he gave a speech on the design of Italian gardens in which he touched 


on prevalent misconceptions regarding classical or formal design and laid the 


basis for a rationale design philosophy. 

Although Vitale took an active part in the society's organization, attending 
meetings and delivering speeches, his first appointment was not made until 1912, 
at which time he was named to the education committee. In that committee's 
deliberations he pointed out approvingly that universities were moving landscape 
programs from colleges of agriculture to colleges of fine arts. His position 
revealed his preference for art rather than science as the basis of landscape 
architecture. Vitale supported Cornell University’s new program in landscape 
architecture. The program wasdifferent in structure from Harvard's, the first 


program to be developed and the best known at that time? Cornell's courses emphasized 
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the art of architecture and presented landscape architecture as its ally. Calvert 
Vaux, the former partner of Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., and his collaborator on 
Central Park, helped developed Cornell's architectural course work. The core 
curriculum included instruction in landscape architecture to be taken by both 
students of architecture and those in landscape design. The landscape architecture 
program was initially placed in the college of agriculture and provided basic 
courses in landscape design, taught by professors Bryant Flemming and Warren 
Henry Manning. Courses in horticulture were taught by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
Vitale, with his pronouncements, walked directly into the fray—the continuing 
battle between the two camps of landscape architecture; the Harvard/ 

Boston/ picturesque designers versus the Cornell/New York / rationale designers. 

In 1915 the New York chapter hosted the national asta annual meeting and 
dinner. Vitale took a leading role in the event and focused the agenda on public 
issues and internal professional relationships. He opened his office for a tour, 
demonstrating to other professionals the depth of his client base and the 
strength of his design. His practice was shockingly different in that it was 
comprised entirely of private commissions, and his designs were definitely 
formal and European based. He spoke at the meeting on many issues, searching 
for a way to inspire fellow members to lead the profession to a stronger public 
image. He advocated collegiality among his peers, deflecting the sting of 
criticism his prior remarks on education might have brought. Vitale's main thrust 
advocated bringing landscape architecture in closer alliance with architecture. 

Vitale, known to his peers for his outspoken nature, attended the next 
annual meeting in Boston, and again entered the fray between the two camps. In 
the discussion on membership Vitale advocated the abolition of the geographic 
division between the New York and Boston chapters. At that time the 
profession was small. The entire ASLA membership in 1913 was 37 junior members 
and 38 fellows, or 75 known landscape architects. The organization was evenly 
divided in number between the New York and Boston chapters. Vitale proposed 
that the matter of assignment to one chapter or the other be left to the opinion 
and choice of the applicant. The message behind Vitale's proposal was that there 
existed a strong aesthetic divide between the two chapters. His proposal was 
designed to free members who did not subscribe to the aesthetics of their 
assigned chapter and to thereby associate with like-minded professionals in the 
other chapter. This would be especially helpful to members in the outlying cities 
of New England, upstate New York, and the midwest who automatically were 
assigned to one of the two chapters. Connecticut was a particular case where 


members were assigned to Boston, although their economic and philosophical 
ties were closer to those of the New York chapter. The reaction to this proposal 
by the Boston chapter was negative. Soon after the meeting, the society voted to 
create chapters in the midwest and far west, solving the problem to some extent. 
But it did little to defuse the strong feelings separating the two east coast groups. 

By 1921 the society had five chapters and 78 members. Boston and New York 
remained relatively even with 31 and 28 members, respectively. The midwest 
chapter had nine members, the Pacific coast had four and the newest chapter, 
Minnesota, had six.5 But the issue of competing ideologies continued. Vitale 
was, thereafter, marked for his doctrinaire views by many of the Boston 
members. According to the minutes of the 1913 annual meeting: 


Mr. Vitale responded in his usual enthusiastic way... Among other things, 
he urged a more liberal fellowship feeling—we should show a willingness to 
exchange ideas, tell of our experiences in carrying out of our work. He 
thought it would be a good thing to criticize each other's work as the French 
do. A system of criticism of this kind, he would welcome. He said he was 
ambitious to bring about better feelings between members of this and allied 
professions and thought it would be worth while to mix with architects and 
make friends with them. 


Vitale could not contain his passion for the improvement of landscape 
architecture and especially through its society. In 1915 he announced that he 
would run for president of the New York chapter and was successfully elected. 
Vitale probably stunned the members when he announced his plans for the New 
York chapter at his inaugural dinner on December 22.7 He minced no words and 
wasted no time, unveiling a lengthy, 13-point agenda for radical change. 


“А series of dinners to promote artists to the parks department, and 
landscape architects to city authorities and newspaper editors 

*A public exhibition of landscape architects’ work 

«Greater efforts for cooperation with societies of allied arts 

*Greater interest in horticultural exhibitions 

*Greater activity in the Architectural League of New York 

*Publicity based on accomplished work of members 

*Revival of lunch meetings 

*More and better personal intercourse 


*Criticism of each other's work 


"Summer meetings and visits to works of landscape design 
*Records of employees of all classes 
*Closer touch with nurserymen 


*Closer touch with schools and universities* 


Vitale undertook this full agenda along with numerous other "good ideas" that 
developed along the way. His 13-point agenda did not address the profession's 
finances. Vitale's firm was recognized for its solid financial basis, even though its 
fee system was considered unorthodox. Problems with the society's inadequate 
finances were again the basis of a division between Boston and New York. The 
society could not operate on membership dues alone. A proposal before the 
membership was made to increase the annual dues of fellows as a means of 
enriching the society's coffers. Much discussion ensued around proposals 
ranging from no increase, to living within one's means, to scenarios proposing an 
increase to the annual fees of either one or both, junior members and fellows. 
Vitale offered a proposal of greatly increasing the society's membership along 
with seeking donations to build an endowment which would yield revenues 
needed for the society's yearly operating budget. Obviously, Vitale had learned 
much from his capitalist clientele. Most of the Boston members were from old 
families; their commissions were in the public sector and they could not 
comprehend such a radical departure. Vitale's proposal was defeated. If enacted 


it would have supplied a permanent financial base for the society. 


We should give our utmost to the Society as the life of our profession, and 


that of the scattered members [and] should realize that the value it gives us 
is unlimited in the way of prestige. First, the increase for Fellows would not 
be sufficient and either the dues of members also should be increased or an 
endowment should be provided. Second, while other organizations as 
important are managing to carry on with dues as small, these organizations 
are based on professions which have been recognized for many years. This 
Society is à pioneering organization, and of comparatively small numbers. I 


favor an endowment if it can be brought about in an ethical way. The matter 


needs to be faced and decided upon.? 


The Vitale concept of promotion of the profession was disputed by members who 
had, if not direct ownership of, at least close ties with nurseries. They advocated 
the right to advertise as landscape architects and as asta members. The society 


had proposed in 1915 to take a stand on the issue, stating that such advertisements 
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were unprofessional. Now Vitale took a stronger stand, advocating a resolution that 
“paid advertisement be forbidden.” His object was to promote the profession solely 
through the quality of its work. This concept was later taken over by a former 


Vitale partner, Clarence Fowler, who published project books of New York 


chapter members and later ASLA national yearbooks. These publications contained 
illustrated projects of member firms and gave the public a survey of the profession. 

Vitale served on many of the society's award juries and committees, where he 
wielded considerable influence. Nominated in 1930 for the presidency of the 
society against Henry Vincent Hubbard, Vitale's controversial views were too much 
for the general membership and Hubbard won the election. 

Vitale's practice was known for its collaboration with architects. Other 
landscape architects, especially those trained by the Olmsted firms and those at 
Harvard, believed this kind of practice was unnecessary and potentially limiting.!0 
Architects, however, found Vitale a sympathetic artist and entrusted site designs 
almost exclusively to him. Often Vitale submitted landscape architectural sheets 
of construction drawings directly into the architect's packet, a practice that was 
unique at this time. Vitale worked for closer collaboration in all the arts, not just 
between architects and landscape architects. In 1926-1927 he chaired the asta 


committee on the allied arts, assigned to fostering closer ties with related professional 


societies. Vitale analyzed six different types of professional associations and 
formulated the legal and financial premises of such collaborations. In his 1927 
report to the society Vitale advocated that the asta draft a legal form of agreement 


that could be applied to the many forms of collaborative limited partnerships.!! 


In any collaboration, there must be some degree of joint and individual 
responsibility such as shared by partners in a firm for the actions of the 
firm, and some degree of specialized individual responsibilities whether the 
scope of these individual responsibilities is clearly defined or not. A 
collaboration which stresses the joint responsibilities in the extreme form 
constitutes in effect a limited and temporary partnership, which like an 
ordinary partnership...must leaves the apportionment of duties (and 


fees)... by mutual consent as they go along. 


If his proposal had been adopted the asta it would have developed a body of 
standard professional contracts long before that established by the American 
Institute of Architects. . 

A Vitale cadre of professionals emerged by the late 1920s as a strong force in 


the profession. From 1928 to 1936 members or former members of the Vitale firm 
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filled the elected posts of the New York chapter: Geiffert as president, Clarke as 
vice president, Newton as secretary-treasurer, and Brinckerhoff and Fowler as 
executive committee members.!? 

The Vitale office featured office tours during the 1915 and 1932 annual 
meetings of the AsLa in New York. These open houses were featured as program 
cvents unique from other annual meetings and showed visiting members an 
impressive array of Vitale commissions, either illustrated by the expert graphic 
hand of Alfred Geiffert, Jr., or through the photographic lens of Samuel 
Gottscho. If Vitale could not engage his fellow professionals in direct discourse 
on their work, he could at least expose them to his own work and be open to 
their comments. The idea of critical review was never accepted as part of 
professional behavior and his tours were generally viewed as ego-driven arrogance. 

Later in life Vitale's views softened in his advocacy of a particular design 
philosophy, but he remained steadfast about the dominance of aesthetics and 
of collaboration with allied arts. 


Mr. Vitale praises the landscape architectural schools... in which “the ideals 
taught by founders of the asta are being taught to young men and 
women,'14 He urges constant collaboration among architects, landscape 
architects, painters and sculptors saying: "The landscape architect has 
specialized knowledge of ground forms and is skilled to utilize them in a 
sort of planning, which is quite different from that of the architect. He plays 
with live materials... he draws color and texture for pictorial effects. He 
plays with water... flowers. ... Exceedingly varied, if not infinite, are the 
human emotions upon which he can play. Is there nothing in his treasure chest 
that could not be shared by other artists... His work can be formal, 
architectural and stately, or picturesque, romantic and playful.!S... Then let us 
get together, especially in the schools where the young are forming their 
convictions. Let us play together and understand each other and work together;'16 


In spite of philosophical and internecine disputes, the asta did recognize Vitale 
for his enormous achievements and years of active service. In 1924 he was 
awarded the society's gold medal, its highest honor.!” 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK One item of the Vitale 
agenda during his presidency of the New York chapter of the ASLA was to 
establish “greater activity in the Architectural League.” The Architectural League 
of New York was created in 1881 as a professional society for architects and 
artists. Its original intent was to provide architectural training and artistic 
development in America, based on the traditions of the École des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. But in 1896 the organization was “reconstituted” by the architect Russell 
Sturgis who made it a public forum where the visual arts might flourish.!5 It 
emphasized sculpture, painting, and architecture and offered lectures, dinners, 
tours, and annual exhibitions. By the early 1900s it had become a prominent 
cultural force in New York City with a growing national reputation. It was 
generally recognized as the institution that defined the architecture 
establishment, that recognized new works and identified emerging talent. Vitale 
was elected a member of the Architectural League of New York in 1911 and was 
immediately considered to be one of the its new talents. 

The Architectural League had its own building at 115 East 40th Street—a 
rather blocklike brick building. It held an annual juried exhibition and published 
a yearly catalogue of selected and award-winning works, along with membership 
and committee listings. The exhibition gallery was one of the largest in the city 
and, except for a few cast-iron columns, was an excellent space for exhibitions. 

During the exhibition period the League arranged lectures and held its 
annual dinner and award ceremony. By 1912 the Architectural League's gold 
medals were coveted prizes and were publicized in the press. Almost as 
important as the exhibit was the publication of the annual exhibitions catalogue. 
The catalogue was also a highly sought form of publicity. 

In 1908 landscape architects were encouraged to exhibit their work as an 
allied art but were not eligible for any awards. Despite this exclusion it was 
thought that landscape architecture was an important part of the City Beautiful 
movement and a major contributor to the current trends in estate architecture. 
That year 10 professionals submitted works as landscape architects: W. W. 
Bosworth, Harold A. Caparn, Marian Coffin Cruger, Ruth Dean, James Leal 
Greenleaf, Charles W. Leavitt, Jr., Charles Nassau Lowrie, Olmsted Brothers, 
Charles Platt, and Ferruccio Vitale. Vitale exhibited the Hillner residence of 
Seawood, New Jersey, but it was not published in the catalogue. Several aspects 
of that exhibition were notable. Almost all the work exhibited in the booths of 
landscape architects was shown with garden photography. While new trends in 


architecture favored ink-line and ink-wash renderings, landscape architectural 
projects utilized the camera as illustrator. Photography dramatically captured the 
effects of light and space as well as the textures of plants. Often, though, the 
landscape works photographed were raw in their newness, having just been 
constructed with little or no time for plants to mature. 

The landscape architecture portion of the 1908 exhibit featured a young 
photographer, Mattie Edwards Hewitt, the former wife of photographer Arthur 
Hewitt. The booth of landscape architect Marian Coffin gained enormous 
impact by featuring Mattie Edwards Hewitt photographs in a spectacularly large 
(three-by-five-foot) format. Coffin complemented Hewitt's photographs with 


hand-drawn plans on the same photographic paper of the same size. This 


unified presentation set the standard for landscape architectural exhibitions. 

A close look at the roster shows two women landscape architects among the 
1911 exhibitors, Marian Coffin and Ruth Bramley Dean. This was a remarkable 
achievement as it was not until nineteen twenty-three that the first woman in 
architecture, Theodate Pope Riddle, completed and exhibited at the League's 
annual exhibition. Vitale had already collaborated with Riddle in 1917 on the 
Gates residence in Lattingtown, Long Island. Nineteen twenty-three was the year 
that Marcia Mead became the first woman graduate in architecture at Columbia 
University. Women in the profession of landscape architecture were prominent 
before those in other male-dominated professions. 

Vitale knew the importance of these exhibitions as important public 


forums and sources of recognition for professionals. In 1924 he wrote: 


The upcoming exhibition of the Architectural League of New York is not a 
local affair, the exhibit is attended by over two thousand people a day. I urge 


all members to participate.!? 


As president of the New York chapter of the asLa, Vitale proposed in 1918 that 
the national society establish a gold medal for "meritorious work from the 
Architectural League of New York's Annual Exhibition.” His rationale for the 
ASLA'S involvement was that this was a public forum open to all professionals and 
would illustrate only the best of the profession. He cited annual submissions 
from several Boston professionals and the increasing numbers from Pennsylvania 
and the midwest. Furthermore, it was open to all landscape architects, whether 
they were members of the League or not. He considered the proposed medal to 


have parity with those awarded in painting, sculpture, and architecture, which 
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were already established and sponsored. For example, the League's gold medal in 


architecture was sponsored by the American Institute of Architecture just three 


; Vital 


professional honor award until the I 


years earlier. The A argued, should take а similar role in fostering this 


eague could see the importance of also 
sponsoring the landscape architecture award along with its others. In Vitale's 
proposal the award would be paid for and administered by the asta and juried by 
landscape architects. The cost to the society, he scolded, was merely fifteen 
dollars per medal. 


Typically the proposal was viewed as a radical idea and unnecessary to the 


profession's prestige. Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., led the opposition and was 
supported by other Boston members. As a compromise to the two conflicting 
views, a committee was formed to study the matter. The committee drew up a 
detailed resolution supporting the idea and the trustees agreed to sponsor the 
award. In 1919 Vitale announced the gold medal in landscape architecture at the 
League's annual meeting. No mention was made of who paid for the award or 
who juried. The Architectural League's resolution that was adopted called for the 
same jury as those for its other professional awards. This jury was composed of 
members from all allied arts, nominated by the League, now with the inclusion 
of a landscape architect. The newly composed jury was to be given the authority 
to judge landscape architecture as well as sculpture, painting, and architecture. 
Parity for landscape architects had been reached. 

Every year after 1908 the Vitale firm took part in the League's annual 
exhibition, often significantly featuring one project amid two or three other 
works. Records of the exhibitions are thus one of the main sources for 
establishing Vitale's commissions and their dates. It was probably no small 
coincidence that Vitale, as a member of the Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert 
firm, was the inaugural recipient of the League's gold medal in landscape 
architecture awarded in 1920.20 The medal, usually awarded in other professions 
for a specific project or executed commission, was given for the firm's body of 
work. In 1926 Vitale served the League as a juror; his firm's participation 
would have posed a conflict of interest, and thus it did not exhibit. Vitale won 
the gold medal again in 1934, posthumously, with partner Alfred Geiffert, Jr., 
for the estate for Anthony Campagna in Riverdale, New York. In addition 
to his association with the Architectural League of New York, Vitale was a 
member of the American Institute of Architects and the Society of Beaux- 


Arts Architects. 
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MUNICIPAL ARTS SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION 
OF NEW YORK CITY The Municipal Arts Society was founded in 1867 
and annually sponsored an exhibition of civic projects that included the current 
works of members of the asta. Unlike the Architectural League's exhibition, 
the Municipal Arts Society's show was a smaller, more local affair, in which 
anyone could hang work. It was not refereed and did not publish a catalogue. 
New York's professional societies were given display space for their members’ 
work as a group. In 1907, the asta's section included the profession's leaders 
along with the new firm of Pentecost and Vitale. The Pentecost and Vitale firm 
exhibited the residences of Samuel C. Bodine, F. W. R. Eschmann, C. I. Hudson, 
John Wanamaker, and Rodman Wanamaker. Later the Municipal Arts Society 
focused more on public policy and reform. It sponsored lectures on the role of 
art in government projects and was a strong advocate for good architecture in 
public works, The society's annual exhibitions were dropped in favor of exhibits 
on specific civic projects. 

New York City's Fine Arts Commission, appointed by the mayor, was 
responsible for the review, approval, fundings, and oversight new public works of 
art. Its 1881 charter referred to the review of "design of public ways and grounds, 
buildings and structures." Vitale was interested in the reform of the Fine Arts 
Commission because of its control of new or improved parks, highways, and 
landscape projects. With strong Municipal Arts Society support, Vitale approached 
Mayor John Purroy Mitchell in 1916 to propose reforming the commission by 
making it a professional body composed of "representatives of the allied arts."2! It 
is part of Virales legacy that the commission today includes representation from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the New York Public Library, the Brooklyn 
Museum, a painter, a sculptor, an architect, and a landscape architect. Parity, again, 
was achieved for landscape architects at the city government level. 

Vitale advocated this reform without any personal or professional gain. 
Neither he nor any member of his firm was engaged in work for the City of 
New York, nor did he have commissions in the public sector that would benefit 
by a more objective review process. Vitale's main goals were parity and exposure 
for the profession of landscape architecture and for landscape architects to be in 
a position to affect the quality of the built environment. The success of the 
commission over the years has been truly positive for the arts, for collaboration 
among the allied fields and for the city's cultural development. This, surely, must 


be counted as one of Vitale's major achievements. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME Vitale, with Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
campaigned for the creation of the Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture, 
which was established at the American Academy in Rome in 1915. Vitale raised 
the funds for the prize, juried the awards program for many years, and became a 
trustee of the Academy, directing its growth and mentoring its scholars. So 
dominant was his role that Vitale and the American Academy in Rome were 
synonymous to many in the profession. 

In 1915 Olmsted, Jr., invited Vitale to lunch at the Century Association.?? 
Architects were a large force within the club, but the club also had a surprisingly 
large number of landscape architects at the time—eight. Olmsted was active in 
this organization. Inviting someone to lunch with an idea to solve a problem or 
to implement a program was a familiar pattern for Olmsted. Earlier, he and two 
other Centurions—step-brother John Charles Olmsted and Samuel Parsons, 
Jihad planned the founding of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects over lunch at the Century Association. Probably with something 
similar in mind Olmsted wanted to consult with Vitale about Vitale's 
apprenticeship in Italy and the relevance of studying the art of landscape 
architecture there. Olmsted knew well the advice his father normally gave to all 
young men aspiring to become landscape architects: a grand tour of Europe was 
a necessity. The tour was an independent examination of noteworthy cultural 
and landscape sites. It afforded the opportunity to view and study famous 
gardens and public spaces, and to meet with officials and professionals engaged 
in their direction. The professional work done at these European sites was fairly 
close to that of the newly created profession of landscape architecture. Olmsted, 
Sr., recommended an itinerary that included Blenheim Park in England, Le 
Nótre's gardens in France, and an assortment of villas in Italy. 

There is no record of Olmsted and Vitale's discussions. Olmsted probably 
asked about the relevance of Italian garden and city design to other European 
expressions. Olmsted had developed a strong design preference for Italian works 
from his participation in the master plans for Chicago and Washington—all 
City Beautiful projects that drew their inspiration from Italian Baroque gardens 
and cities. Olmsted had heard Vitale's lecture to the Ast and knew of his remarks 
regarding Cornell's education of landscape architects. He was not unsympathetic. 
Olmsted was the founder of the Harvard program in landscape architecture and 
wanted to strengthen it. He also wanted to establish a strong allied program in 
city planning, as an outgrowth of landscape architecture. These, Olmsted could 
see, were strongly influenced by the rationale philosophy of Italian designers.?* 
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orrosire Edward Lawson, from his 
sketchbook, Lawson measured the 
nympherium at the Villa Gamberaia, 
Sertignano, outside Florence, Italy. 
Photograph Archives, American Academy in Rome 


terr Edward Lawson, from his 
sketchbook. Lawson measured the 
fenestration details of the facade of Villa 
Gamberaia. It was this particular 
measured drawing that Professor Pray 
objected to so strenuously, claiming that 
it was architecture and not the work of a 
landscape architect. Photograph Archives, 
American Academy in Rome. 
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opposite Fellows’ annual exhibition, 


1922. The fireplace wall displays the 


color measured drawings of the 
Villa Medici by Norman T. Newton. 


Photograph Archives, American Academy in Rome, 


цвят Fellows’ annual exhibition, 1923, 


Hanging over the fireplace is the 
measured plan of the casino and watet 
garden of the Villa Caparola by Ralph 
Griswold, The model he built is atop the 
pool table to the right. Photograph Archives, 


American Academy in Rome, 
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Fellows’ annual exhibition, 1921, The 
centerpiece on the wall is the 
watercolor measured plan of the Villa 
Valzambizio by Richard K. Webel 
Photograph Archives, American Academy in 


Rome 


LANDSCAPE 
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Olmsted might even have mentioned the positive impact that the 
establishment of the American Academy in Rome and the Rome Prize had had 
on the profession of architecture and the other visual arts. The Academy had 
been established by Congress and offered a unique opportunity, on foreign soil, 
for supported independent professional study and work in the fine arts and 
humanistic scholarship. It also provided for interaction between artists and 
scholars working, studying, touring, and living together. 

The original idea for the Academy had been first proposed at a similar 
Century Club lunch in 1897.24 A group of architects, painters, and sculptors, all 
prominent Centurions, formally organized an academy, later known for its Rome 
Prize, as a fully collaborative academy in the allied arts. The Centurions included 


painters Edwin H. Blashfield, John La Farge, and Frederick Crowninshield; 


sculptors Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, and J. О. A. Wari 
and architects Daniel H. Burnham, Charles F, McKim, and F. W. Chandler.25 
The new academy would formalize what had been the standard in the education 
of the American artist, and would by its nature involve a leisurely grand tour. By 
1905 the Academy was fully operational. 

Now, eighteen years later, again over lunch at the Century Association, 
Olmsted and Vitale laid the plans to establish a Rome Prize in Landscape 
Architecture. Vitale felt that landscape architecture was essentially a part of the 
collaborative environment. He also felt that the prestige of the profession would 
grow with the establishment of a fellowship in landscape architecture, and 
committed himself to finding the monies to establish the prize. The first 


fellowship, as it turned out, was awarded solely through Vitale's efforts. He was 


also instrumental in the funding of a second fellowship in landscape 
architecture. But first he had to convince his professional society of the award's 
benefits and receive its moral, if not financial, support. 

In February 1915 Vitale and Olmsted approached the members of the asta 
at the annual meeting with their idea. They cited the “great importance to the 
profession” such a fellowship would bring.26 They involved the issue of parity 
with architecture and other allied arts. The fellowship would be like that of 
architecture, and would be awarded after a design competition. It would result in 
a residency at the Academy for two years, extendable to three, and would be 
funded by an endowment. The amount needed, $30,000, was a considerable sum 
then and must have caused a few gasps. Wages for a landscape architect were $50 
a week. Until such a sum could be raised, Vitale proposed that the asta initially 


give $1300 to sponsor the first recipient. The society, seeing Olmsted's name, 


thought this a possibly worthy venture, but many had reservations about foreign 
design influences becoming pervasive in the profession. In addition, many of the 
Boston members were apprehensive about anything associated with Vitale, The 
society only approved a motion to establish a special committee to raise funds 
for the fellowship. Bryant Flemming, from upstate New York, was appointed to 
the committee along with Olmsted and Vitale. Flemming was considered a 
moderate in the profession and one not closely aligned with either the New York 
or Boston chapters even though he was a professor at Cornell. 

By June Vitale had amassed contributions from 20 of the 38 asta fellows, 
totaling $500, and from 11 of its 37 junior members, totaling $175. Informal 
solicitations were made to important friends and other professionals, raising an 
additional $900. It was obvious to Vitale that it was almost impossible to reach 
the endowment's goal. In August Vitale sent a letter to ASLA members asking 


them to appeal to “clients and friends of the art of landscape architecture in America.” 


The American Academy in Rome is a national institution incorporated by 
the Congress of the United States, but supported entirely by private 
benefaction. It includes a School of Fine Arts and a School of Classical 
Studies, Its purpose is to promote high standards in the study and practice 
of Fine Arts in America, by enabling citizens of the United States, selected 
by competition from among those who have passed with honor through 
leading technical schools or who have been equally qualified by private 
instruction and study, to develop their powers and complete their training 


under the most favorable conditions of direction and surrounding, 27 


Before distribution of the letter Vitale had floated a draft version to key members. 
It is interesting to note that the word "art" was associated with landscape 
architecture and not “science,” which was Olmsted, Srs, description of the 
profession. Olmsted, Sr's, professional work had grown out of the advocacy of 
“scientific farming” and his entire later career emphasized the natural sciences 
and the conservation of natural scenery. Olmsted, Jr., noted this departure from 
the doctrine of his father and wrote Vitale with a number of changes and 
deletions, In one statement, though, he restated the letter's primary message. 
Vitale had obviously made a convert. 


The real point is that the public is coming to recognize that landscape 


architecture has a function as a fine art. 28 
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Vitale used every opportunity to promote the fellowship. He made speeches 
extolling the existing fellowships in architecture and how “it would do as 
much for a landscape architect.” He painted a picture of how “every year 
from the very pick of the young men trained in the artistic professions in 
America there are chosen one architect, one sculptor, one painter [and with 
the success of his efforts, one landscape architect] to join the group of their 
fellow artists working together in the American Academy in Rome.” He 
spoke of the great works of landscape architecture and how fellows would 
“study them intensively, thoroughly, with intimate appreciation, coming 
back to them again and again, in different lights, at different seasons... 

to learn by patient humble analysis what are the essential qualities upon 
which they depend.’ 

The appeal was often misunderstood. It was perceived as another program 
in landscape architecture, in competition with Cornell and Harvard, or it was 
thought of as a financial scholarship for underprivileged students. Vitale was 
quick to correct these misconceptions and was insistent on presenting the 
fellowship as an achievement-based award. He first pointed out that the 
candidate had to have received postgraduate education and needed a proven 


record as a professional landscape architect. 


The purpose of the fellowship is not to help deserving students but to raise 
the standard of the arts and literature of this country.30 


With a sufficient stipend to remove financial worry and embarrassment, he 
has for once freedom to concentrate for three years without compromise on 
the single aim of quality in his chosen art. 

The principal aims are two: to raise the standard of landscape design 


and to promote collaboration among artists.3! 


While the asta had intended equal participation by each of the three members 
of the committee, Vitale was the sole force behind the fellowship's financing. 
Olmsted did little for the cause; he did not take part in meetings with pro- 


spective donors or give Vitale client lists. Flemming was similarly unresponsive to 


-Vitale’s requests. Vitale, therefore, independently directed the fund-raising 


campaign, sometimes working with Asta colleagues and sometimes with the 
Academy's board of trustees. He drew from his own firms list of clients and 
from his own lists of club members. In October 1919 the sum for the endowment 


had grown but its total was still well below what was needed for full endowment. 
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Vitale's solicitation list?? included several clients: Mrs. Hoyt, W. H. Walker, 
and Myron C. Taylor, among others. Vitale then went to the principals of 
leading landscape architectural firms to engage their participation in the 
campaign. This enabled Vitale to tap into a larger pool of potential donors, 
wealthy owners of estates and gardens throughout the east coast and midwest. 
Albert Davis Taylor, the leading landscape architect in Cleveland, was one such 
leader. Here, Vitale combined Taylor and his client roster with Francis E. Drury, 
a Vitale client. Several soirées were held in Drury's garden, which Vitale had 
designed. Similar events were held on Long Island, using the client roster of 
Albert Lewis, principal of the Lewis and Valentine Nursery. Lewis supplied 
Vitale with over 200 potential donors to be invited to soirées in the gardens of 
Vitale's Long Island estates. The Sloane residence was one such site. Other 
soirées were held in Connecticut and Illinois. 

Vitale assisted the trustees of the Academy in hosting events at major clubs 
in New York City. The Century Association was sponsor to many. It was from 
this base that Vitale successfully reached the full endowment required for the 
Rome Prize. In March 1923, six years after the award of the first fellowship, the 
board of trustees of the American Society of Landscape Architects approved the 
agreement with the American Academy in Rome, thereby establishing, through a 
permanent endowment, the asta Fellowship in Landscape Architecture. There 
would be only one fellow in landscape architecture every other year as the 
fellowship was of two years’ duration. This, Vitale thought, produced problems; 
there should be a yearly contest just as the other arts had. Thus, he then sought 
to fund a second permanent endowment, a yearly Rome Prize. 

For this second endowment Vitale believed that the public could be 
approached and that a major source of funds for the endowment could come 
from garden aficionados. Earlier, in 1917, Vitale approached noted landscape 
architect Beatrix Farrand to use her connections with the Garden Club of 
America to fund the prize. In so doing, Farrand explained the purpose and 
worth of the Rome Prize, stating that “their art was as great as the sister arts of 
architecture, sculpture and painting.” But her persuasive appeal was tabled due 
"to the present national conditions" — World War 1.33 In 1924 Vitale again 
thought of soliciting this organization, this time with the aid of New York 
landscape architect James Leal Greenleaf. They approached several officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America to fund what would be the second 
Rome Prize given in alternating years with the first prize. In a speech to the 
membership at their annual meeting, Vitale made an appeal based on the art of 


gardening, to which the profession of landscape architecture was dedicated. 
Subsequently, Vitale set about visiting Garden Club of America chapters, 
lecturing on his professional work and promoting the fellowships. Honorariums 
from his speeches were donated to the second endowment fund. In 1925 

Mrs. William К. Prentice, president of the club, raised $50,000 to endow the 
second fellowship. 


What could be easier than to yield to the strong temptation within me of 
speaking to you of the beautiful gardens which our fellows in landscape 
architecture are destined to behold and enjoy in Italy. I should like to single 
out a few among the gems and recall their beauty, their charm, their fitness, I 
should like to analyze the reasons for their being, the essence of their beauty, 
their value and their meaning... After such a review, the reasons for our 
desire to establish fellowships in landscape architecture at the Academy 
would be clearly apparent. 


With the limited success of the first year's effort, in 1915, Vitale had approached the 
ASLA membership to convert its contribution of $750 for the endowment toward 
the cost of a single award. Vitale also had asked the asta additionally to fund, on 
an interim basis from its annual budget, the annual cost of $1300 for the fellow- 
ship. He had argued that nothing would be more positive than having the first 
fellow in Rome. With the members' agreement Vitale then approached the trustees 
of the Academy, all Century Association members, and leveraged the Asia's initial 
contribution as a show of strong support from a young profession, The trustees 
committed the remaining funds needed from the Academy's general funds. 

With the commitment from both the asta and the American Academy in 
Rome, the programs first competition was held in 1917. The recipient was 
Edward G. Lawson, a graduate of Cornell University. Lawson was the son of a 
working-class family from Buffalo. He departed for Italy after introductions in 
New York to key members of the asta and the Academy. With World War I 
raging on his arrival in Rome, Lawson did not find Italy a safe place. 

The Academy closed and Lawson began working for the International Red 
Cross. The Academy later voided Lawson's time spent during the war and extended 
the period of all fellowships. After the war ended, they guaranteed fellows a short, 
one-time trip home to see their worried families before resuming their fellowships. 

James Sturgis Pray attempted to deny Lawson what Pray called Lawson's 
“second гегт”35 As Pray described it Lawson had produced nothing substantial 
during his “first term.” Pray was chairman of the AsLA education committee and 


a tenured professor at Harvard. As might be suspected, he had a larger agenda; 
he was motivated by academic jealousy between Harvard's landscape architectural 
program and Cornell's.?6 Norman T. Newton has noted this division between 
the two opposing schools and their representative programs in his History of 
Landscape Architecture course at Harvard. In his lectures Newton would 
politely cite the fact that landscape architect so-and-so was a Harvard man or 
that so-and-so was a Cornell man, giving the impression that it was a schoolboy 
rivalry and not deep-soaked philosophical differences.7 

Professor Pray created an incident around Lawson and used it as an 
opportunity to voice his opposition to Vitale. Pray wrote Lawson in 1919 that he 
"had better come to Cambridge to discuss his poor performance before 
returning to Rome.” Lawson, on the limited Academy stipend, could not afford 
the cost of additional travel to Cambridge, nor did he have the time. Instead he 
arranged a meeting with Vitale in New York and brought along his sketchbooks 
which, in spite of his wartime service with the Red Cross, were filled with 
rendered scenes of Rome and Florence. Lawson's intent was to finish the 
required historic villa measurement project on his return. Vitale thought the 
sketchbooks admirable and sent them to Pray at Harvard. 

But on hearing that Lawson had left for Italy without seeing him, Pray felt 
slighted and made it known in a letter to Lawson, Vitale, and the president of 
the Academy, withdrawing his support for Lawson's "second term.” A battle 
royal pursued that involved not only the three principals but also the relevant 
ASLA committees and the membership as well. Lawson wrote letters that were 
calm and persuasive explaining the facts and discussing his work; Vitale's letters 
of support were businesslike and direct, but Pray's letters of rejection were 
personal, inflammatory, and pompous.** 

Vitale wished to resolve the issue privately and quietly. He obtained private 
contributions totaling $750 from the three members of the Rome Prize 
committee, Olmsted, Flemming, and himself, to support Lawson's remaining 
time at the Academy. Vitale then stated that the asta committee would be 
anxious to find a new recipient, if it was not to be Lawson, and recommended 
holding a new competition for the now available fellowship monies. This was an 
unexpected alternative for Pray as he was basically against the fellowship. His 
objective was to have Lawson fail and, by this precedent, prevent future competitions. 

With the committee‘ private funds Lawson finished his term but was not 
awarded an extension. After working in France on military cemeteries, he 


returned to Cornell to teach, becoming one of the program's most distinguished 
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professors. He also was invited to return to the Academy in 1926 as a scholar-in- 
residence; Vitale probably quietly arranged this. 

In 1918-1919 a publication of fellows’ work included three drawings that 
Lawson had completed: a master site plan, a planting plan, and a drawing with 
two rendered, measured sections of the Villa Gamberaia in Settignano. He had 
begun these early during the war, visiting the site and taking photographs that 
included a surveying scale in each. Gamberaia was the first accurately measured 
Italian villa. Such research established the fellows of landscape architecture to be 
on a par with architecture fellows who had been making such records of major 
architectural monuments since the Academy's inception. Lawson completed his 
fellowship in 1921. In addition to the measured drawings of the Villa Gamberaia, 
Lawson completed measured drawings for the Villa Torlonica in Frascati and the 
Bosco Parradi in Rome. Lawson set up a visual resource collection of landscape 
architecture photographs that contained over 300 pictures of 40 or more villas 
across Italy. He also translated into English Maria Pasolini Ponti's 1915 thesis 
The Italian Garden. 

With educational matters aired and intraprofessional hostilities subdued if 
not resolved, Vitale worked on the fellowship's finances, namely a special fund 
for landscape architecture fellows at the Academy. The fund would be available 
on an interim basis should the asta find itself, from time to time, unable to 
support the award. Flemming, Olmsted, and Vitale once again contributed 
equally to establish this special fund. 

In 1921, with the remaining portion of Lawson's stipend, a competition was 
held for a new fellow. Ralph E. Griswold, another graduate of Cornell, won the 
Rome Prize. With the first funds from the newly established endowment, the 
Rome Prize was won in 1923 by Norman Т. Newton, another graduate of the 
Cornell program. It was now being sarcastically called the Cornell Prize in 
Landscape Architecture. The first Garden Club of America fellowship was 
awarded to Richard Webel in 1926. Webel was the first Harvard graduate to 
receive the Rome Prize. The Rome Prize was offered annually thereafter. 

From that time, and with the eventual inclusion of other arts, the Academy's 
strength has been in individual artistic development, in collaborative work, and 
in mutual intellectual and artistic dialogue among all participants in the arts. 
Vitale was completely dedicated to and supported the activities of the Academy 
throughout his life. He was elected a trustee of the Academy in 1920 and exerted 
influence on the direction it took. As a trustee he oversaw the fellows’ work 


through correspondence and through his several trips to the Academy.” 
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The Academy old guard and those in other design fields were not always 
sympathetic to this aggressive newcomer. 


La Farge and Vitale have too much Latin blood and too little Anglo-Saxon 
poise. Vitale, at one time, thought our men ought to hob-nob with the 
young Italian artists and dragged me through some unkempt studios where 
young fellows were doing what I thought was rotten work. Privately, I wish 
that Vitale was not on our board. He plays too prominent a part and is not 


in any way identified with the old Academy.*! 


But in establishing the Rome Prize Vitale envisioned a richer profession and a 
broader base of quality professionals throughout America. 


On returning to America these exceptional men will go to different parts 
of the country to practice and to share with others the benefit of their 
extensive training, greater ability, increased taste and understanding— 
thereby contributing, in ever increasing ratio as their numbers increase from 


year to year, to the raising of the standard of their art.42 


FOUNDATION FOR ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE In 1926 Vitale established the Foundation for Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture at Lake Forest, Illinois, as a summer graduate program. 
The foundation's mission was to prepare leading graduate students in collaborative 
rationale design with an emphasis on Country Place commissions. Students would 
study with nationally known practitioners as teachers and would compete for 
fellowships in the two fields. Students in both architecture and landscape 
architecture came from the University of Michigan, Ohio State University, the 
University of Cincinnati, the University of Illinois, Armour Institute, and Iowa 
State University. 

The foundation grew out of two earlier efforts. In 1924 and 1925 Vitale and 
Stanley White, chairman of the landscape architecture program at the University 
of Illinois at Champaign—Urbana, wanted to establish norms for teaching 
landscape architecture design. They thought that design projects played too 
important a role in the education of landscape architects. They believed that 
there were design fundamentals common to all regions and that these formed the 
basis of practice. Vitale and White developed the idea of a national exchange 
project, a yearly studio design problem that would be created by a national 


professional group and issued in each of the 16 landscape architectural programs 
in America. The advantage of such a unified national program was that it would 
be judged by a nationally ranked professional jury that would send back to each 
program evaluations on its success as well as honors to the best work of each 
school and to the best in the country. Vitale and White established and ran the 
first landscape exchange project, a program which continues today. Vitale was 
now directly affecting the education of all future professionals. 

Vitale was at this time a well-known name in Illinois and in education. In 
1925 the Lake Forest Garden Club, with Tiffany Blake as president, organized 
and funded the Institute of Landscape Architecture.* She approached Vitale, 
at the suggestion of Stanley White, to serve as its director. The institute's 
mission was to sponsor interest and knowledge in landscape architecture, and 
offer a series of lectures by prominent professionals in the field. Participants 
would visit the gardens of Lake Forest. The program attracted many 
prominent citizens and architects as sponsors, so much so that Vitale, after the 
first year, convinced them to expand the institute, modeling it after the 
American Academy in Rome, and including architecture. It became the 
Foundation for Architecture and Landscape Architecture at Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Each summer the foundation held collaborative design competitions for 
teams comprised of an architect and a landscape architect. Each pair was chosen 
from honor students by the participating universities. The foundation provided 
scholarships along with room and board at Lake Forest College plus carfare to 
visit built works. All who attended would, at the end, compete for several 
traveling fellowships. All participants, winners, and runner-ups would benefit 
from the educational experience and from the honor of being chosen. 

Students visited, sketched, and measured the best local estates by noted 
architects and landscape architects. The entire Lake Forest community was behind 
the project. Leading families threw open their estates to be measured, drawn, and 


redesigned by the students. Vitale delineated the objectives of the institute: 


To analyze and study under the most favorable conditions examples of 


domestic architecture and landscape architecture of recognized artistic merit. 


To collaborate in one project of design, selected, judged and criticized by a 
jury of practicing architects and landscape architects. 


To sketch freehand in plan, elevation and perspective from studied examples 


or from nature. 


To obtain from visiting eminent practitioners and to exhibit their work to a 


public interested in the future of the arts. 


The design competition was directed by Vitale, and usually involved a country 
club, a museum, or a similar facility within an institutional setting, a subdivision, 
a lakeshore estate, or a horticulture hall with its outdoor display gardens.45 
Student teams were entirely on their own to develop competition solutions. 
The winning team members received awards in both architecture and landscape 
architecture. The first prize, the Edward L. Ryerson Traveling Fellowship, 
enabled the two winner collaborators to study and travel for a year together in 
Italy, France, and England. The second prize, the Condé Nast Traveling 
Fellowship, enabled the winners to tour the eastern half of the United States. 
Honorable mentions were also awarded to superior works. Winners of the 
Ryerson Fellowships were welcomed at the American Academy in Rome.* The 
Ryerson Fellowship was later financially supplemented by a gift from landscape 
architect Fletcher Steele to allow chartered air trips over important European 
cities, a grant unique among fellowships.*? 


To support the foundation Vitale was able to obtain sizable contributions 


from a number of public-spirited men and women. Edward Ryerson, an 
architect who lived in Havenwood, an estate designed by Jens Jensen, 
contributed the foundation's sustaining funds and its primary prize. Condé 
Nast, the owner of House and Garden, Vanity Fair, and other magazines, established 
the second fellowship. The Nast endowment was often shored up by Robert 
Allerton. The foundations financial backbone included Katherine Lancaster 
and Walter Brewster, Clarisse and Alfred Hamill, and Mrs. Kersey Coates 
Reed, all Vitale's clients. These local individuals saw το all the foundation's 
finances and operations, entertained the students and visiting professionals, 
judged the competitions, donated landscape books to the library, and provided 
the cars for excursions. 

On the professional advisory committees, Vitale placed other familiar 
professional names with whom he had associations. The committee for 
architecture included Alfred Granger (who had praised Vitale in his article “The 
Small College”) and architects David Adler and Harrie Т. Lindeberg, both with 


whom Vitale had collaborated. The committee for landscape architecture 
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consisted of Vitale as chairman, F. A. Cushing Smith, editor of American Landscape 
Architecture, and Bryant Fleming. During the student competition, guidance and 
instruction were provided by a resident “faculty” and noted practitioners under 
the direction of Stanley White. White had worked in Vitale's office in New York, 
and later Illinois, in carrying out the Vitale master plan for the University of 
Illinois’ South Campus, and had become infused with Vitale's rationale design, 
which became the basis of many of his courses. 

А secondary aim of the foundation was to raise the level of professionalism 
of all who attended. Upon finishing the three-month study program, a 
student was thought to have improved freehand graphic ability and design 
capabilities and to have developed working relationships that fostered 
collaboration between architects and landscape architects. Curiously, a review 
of the students who participated in the foundation reveals no distinguished 
professionals in either field. The program had another problem. Some of the 
most talented students in landscape architecture were women. Lake Forest 
College was all male and housing for women had to be with local families. 
All-woman teams were seldom possible, and social attitudes of the times 
made mixed teams unthinkable. Also, should a woman win, she could not 
travel unchaperoned with a young man. Thus, after the first couple of years, 
which had a surprising number of women participants—disproportionally 
large to enrollment percentages of the time—women were dropped from the 
program. Vitale's illness in 1932 forced him to limit his participation, and in 
1935 the foundation ceased operations and its funds were returned to the 


Ryerson and Nast families. 


NEW YORK CLUBS Vitale was a club man to the core. He joined clubs for 
the express purpose of broadening his social contacts and recreational interests. 
Beginning in 1919, Vitale belonged to the Coffee House Club, a male-only social 
club on West 46th Street in New York City. He was nominated by architect 
Harrie T. Lindeberg and publisher Condé Nast. Primarily a luncheon club, the 
Coffee House prided itself on its iconoclastic atmosphere. There was no dress 
code, no organization, no precedents that had to be followed. One was valued 
solely for one's personality and diverse interests. The club's membership was 
mostly from publishing and literary circles; the walls of its members' room were 
covered with artwork from Vanity Fai, The New Yorker, and other magazines. Vitale's 


membership in the Coffee House reveals a fun-loving side of the man. 
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The Union Club, New York City’s oldest and most exclusive, had an all- 
male membership of 590 consisting of pre-eminent families such as the Astors, 
Biddles, Bigelows, Pierponts, Stantons, Turnbulls, and Vanderbilts. The club was 
located at Fifth Avenue and sist Street, a few blocks north of the Century 
Association, and across the street from St. Patrick's Cathedral, which Vitale 
attended. When Vitale was elected in 1922 the only other landscape architect in 
membership was Robert Ludlow Fowler. Vitale's membership was proposed by 
Goodhue Livingston and Edward P. Wells. Some of his acquaintances at the club 
were Alfred Hoyt, whose estate, Red Maples, was one of Vitale's first 
commissions, and Benjamin Moore, whose estate, Chelsea, he later designed. 

Vitale was also proud of his Italian heritage and was active in the events of 
New York City's Italo-American Society. These were the only functions that he 
attended with his wife, Rosamond. Even when on the road Vitale sought a club 
atmosphere for relaxation and enjoyment. In Chicago he was an active member 
of that city's Architects' Union. 

Of all the clubs to which Vitale belonged, the most important was the 
Century Association of New York City. Vitale was elected in 1923 and was an 
active member in the club until his death. It was considered America's leading 
club of the arts and letters. Here Vitale joined a socially notable membership of 
his peers: fellow landscape architects, collaborating architects, kindred sculptors. 
Also included on the membership rolls were many of his then and future clients. 
At the time of Vitale' election there were 968 resident and 370 nonresident 
(outside New York City area) members. Fourteen were landscape architects, the 
largest contingency in the club's long history. According to Henry Steele 
Commager, the arts, the sciences, and scholarship were all so richly represented 
that the Century Association was a "veritable Academy” The club's gallery 
shows and monthly meetings were widely discussed subjects in their day, and 
often included aspects of landscape architecture. In June 1877 a plan for Central 
Park, drawn by Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., was displayed on an easel in the 
smoking room. The event is noteworthy as it gave evidence to the professional 
debate on much-needed modifications to the park. The displayed plan was 
attributed solely to Olmsted, without any contributions of his fellow 
collaborator Calvert Vaux, also a Centurion. It contained many of the 
improvements that Olmsted wished to make to the original plan and sharply 
countered the proposals of another fellow Centurion landscape architect 
Samuel Parsons, Jr., who was the superintendent of the park and who was highly 
critical of the original plan. 


Centurions of other interests and professions were often supporters, 
sometimes clients and patrons of the arts, and at other times government 
officials directly involved in Centurion landscape architects' works. It had been a 
constant rumor that the club fostered business development and commissions. It 
is impossible to substantiate direct links in all cases, but there is considerable 
evidence that each Centurion landscape architect's professional life was furthered 
by other Centurions. Often landscape architects brought in Centurion painters, 
sculptors, and artisans to assist in their projects, as they were familiar with these 
artists and were assured that their work would complement their own aesthetic 
values and standards for quality. Conversely Centurion) clients, architects, or 
public officials would encourage and nominate young landscape architects, 
spotted for their talent, to become members. This was particularly true of those 
whose artistic styles corresponded with the favored artistic movements of the 
day. Vitale was such a candidate. 

It usually took several years to achieve membership in the Century Association. 
The process required the written support of 10 members, normally only after 
proper introductions and several lunches at the club. Vitale speeded through the 
process in eight months. He was sponsored by John J. Chapman and seconded 
by Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. Olmsted had introduced Vitale to the club in 1915 
when launching the idea of the Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture at the 
American Academy. Vitales membership was supported by Chester H. Aldrich, 
Robert Bridges, William Mitchell Kendall, C. Grant La Farge, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Julian Peabody, Charles Augustus Strong, Ernest E. Tyler, and 
George Meason Whicher. La Farge was a fellow trustee of the American 
Academy in Rome. Strong was an industrialist who had rehabilitated Villa La 
Balse in Florence in Vitale's youth. He still owned the villa and Vitale had visited 
it on his 1921 trip. Strong was also a major contributor to the Academy. 

Vitale in turn supported the Century Association membership of other 
professionals. In 1925 he proposed his partner Arthur Freeman Brinckerhoff for 
membership. A few years later he supported the membership of his other partner 
Alfred Geiffert, Jr. In 1932 Vitale nominated Gilmore D. Clarke for membership. 

Vitale would join in lunches with architects and their clients to discuss the 
landscape architectural components of projects and to contribute his views on 
the massing of the buildings. The architects had their own table in the dining 
room and were considered a rowdy bunch. On occasion Vitale would bring other 
landscape architects, especially those with whom he had a working relationship, 
and press his views. One such guest was A. D. Taylor of Cleveland, who was a 


trustee of the American Society of Landscape Architects and whom Vitale 


enlisted to run his local endowment campaign for the American Academy in 


Rome. As Richard Webel recalled: 


While the other men and I would work out details in the office, Vitale 
would huddle with the architects over lunch at the Century Club, con- 


ceptualizing the site work in the same instance as the architectural ideas. 50 


The histories of the American Academy in Rome and the Century Association 
have much in common. The Academy's building was designed by the same team 
of architects that designed the association's building on 43rd Street, McKim, 
Mead and White. It even has similar facades and interior spaces. There is the 
long table in the members’ dining room at the Century that copies in spirit the 
dining table at the Academy. The clubby type of furniture in the sitting room is 
similar to that of the Academy's salatina. T he libraries are similar spaces and 
similarly furnished with fine, rare books. There is the billiard room with its 
unique brand of pool called Cowboy, which is played at both institutions. 
Anyone who spent any amount of time at the Academy took up the game. 
Former academicians naturally played the game at the Century along with the 
artists, Vitale was a member of the Cowboy group. Architect H. Van Buren 
Magonigle was the king of the Century's pool committee, eventually dethroned 
by Alfred Geiffert, Jr. The Century was a major attraction for past fellows and 
artists-in-residence of the Academy, who would continue the experience by 
joining the Century on return. Fellows Ralph Griswold, Norman T. Newton, 
Michael Rapuano, and Richard Webel and Academy artist-in-residence Daniel 
Kiley all became members. 

Vitale 


architecture using the Century Association as his base. 


ccomplished a great deal of his professional agenda for landscape 
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FERRUCCIO VITALE'S WORK represented one distinct branch in the 


profession of landscape architecture, in its corresponding artistic style and in its 
society's governance. His work was synonymous with the power structure of the 
captains of industry. His life and his commissions were for the privileged classes. 
This was praised by some who saw landscape design advance to a high art; but 
others saw Vitale and his cohorts as opportunists of the economic boom of 
the 1920s entrenched in connections and privilege. Phoebe Cutler termed Vitale's 
work "Renaissance garden motifs to the estates of the plutocrats .. . the chief 
practitioner of the grand manner”! This elitism troubled many other landscape 
architects and social reformers who saw the primary role of landscape 
architecture as being in the public sector, creating better cities through parks 
and open spaces. 

Critics cringed further when they saw the Vitale style influencing both the 
private and the public sectors. Cutler, in describing the first public works 


projects of the New Deal, stated: 


The flood tide of landscape architects—Michael Rapuano, Gilmore Clarke, 
Norman T. Newton...among others, introduced rose gardens, garden 
theaters, parterres to the lilting meadows and cursive woods, alongside the 
invasive play lots, tennis courts and ball fields.... The American country 
estate, with its prototypical combination of sport and garden, contributed 


heavily [to the design of public parks]. 


For many, the public-service aesthetic and tradition of the Olmsted, Sr., pictur- 


esque and naturalistic parks were compromised. They saw landscape architecture 


as no longer a public art; it was now a private art affordable only by America's 


most wealthy, and their tastes threatened to overshadow the cherished tenets of 
the picturesque and the naturalistic. In July 1933 Landscape Architecture condemned 
the “tenacity with which the old style and privilege clung on despite economic 
dysfunction” in the country. Norman Newton, himself branded a Vitale disciple, 


posed the problem from the public point of view: 


The design of large and necessarily costly residential projects remained the 
major preoccupation of many landscape architects, forming an over- 
weighted component in the public image of the profession.... Landscape 


architecture as a profession geared solely to magnificence for opulent few. 


Perhaps it is this stigma that has kept Vitale and his work in obscurity. Vitale's 
name has been almost forgotten by his profession. No longer considered a "god 
in the valley of gods,” as Newton first described him, he is barely known to most 
New York landscape architects and, if heard of, is disdained by landscape 
architects of the Olmsted tradition. Vitale is virtually unknown by landscape 
architects west of the Hudson River. 

While this situation is understandable, it is regrettable in that Vitale's critics 
have missed several important points. Rather than regarding Vitale's work in 
opposition to the Olmsted legacy, Vitale's work should be seen as supplemental 
and expansive. That is, Vitale expanded the role of the landscape architect as it 
was then known. He conquered the private sector with his exclusive commissions 
and brought the profession into the boardrooms of America, whereas Olmsted 
shunned all such work and association. In the long run Vitale's professional 
practices gave birth to such commissions for his followers as Rockefeller Center, 
Prudential Corporation, and other urban developments. Rather than seeing 
Vitale's work as in conflict with the natural environment, one could instead view 
his work as breaking new frontiers in developing a vocabulary for the tight, 
urban-built environment. Some of his projects—the Village Green, the South 
Campus of the University of Illinois, the Chicago Century of Progress—typify 
commissions where picturesque landscape is far less suited as an artistic 
expression. And unlike the picturesque design philosophy, which contained few 
formal strictures of composition, Vitale contributed a palette and language for 
creating designed landscapes. 

In contrast to the criticism over these commissions, the profession under 
Vitale's leadership made many gains. A primary contribution was the 
presentation of landscape architectural design in serious artistic terms. Vitale's 
partners, staff, and apprentices, after his death, continued through their design 
approach, the development of landscape architecture predominately based upon 
rationale precepts. In their independent practices, they transcribed these principles 
of design to roads, parkways, parks, urban open spaces, and campuses across 
America. Geiffert, Innocenti, Webel, Flanders, Griswold, Rapuano, Clarke, 
Lawson, Newton, and White have all influenced future landscape architects. This 
rationale design has been instrumental in providing the core for design criticism in 
almost all of America's universities with programs in landscape architecture. It 


has generated a long line of exceptional professionals whose works form the 
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greatest examples of the art of landscape architecture: Thomas Church, Dan 
Kiley, Hideo Sasaki, Peter Walker, and others have continued the exploration of 
the modernist roots of Vitale and his cohorts. Together they have continued to 
build а methodology that is soundly based on artistic merit alone. Newton 
stated this eloquently when he said: 


One consequence was clear beyond question or debate: The Country Place 
Era, whatever its faults and weakness, resulted in higher and stronger 
standards of design. This was an advance that proved its value again and 
again in the years ahead. Just how this happened can be seen in residential 
arrangements of many families rather than for just one—in the design of 
communities large and small, total and partial. 


Vitale must also be considered above criticism for his leadership within the 
young profession of landscape architecture. He brought education to the 
forefront, enhanced the public's knowledge of landscape architecture, and 
created lasting institutions for the profession. A review of the goals that Vitale 
set for himself and for the American Society of Landscape Architecture in 1915 
provides an excellent summary of his remarkable success. Much of what he 
proposed, Vitale attained. 

Under the auspices of the Architectural League of New York Vitale 
garnered "greater cooperation with societies of allied arts" and "publicity, based 
on accomplished work of members.” The League's annual exhibition became the 
profession's “public exhibition of work.” Through the Foundation for 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture, Vitale was able to influence the 
education of landscape architects and put the profession in “closer touch with 
schools and universities.” Through the Fine Arts Commission of New York, 
Vitale put landscape architecture on a par with the other arts, made it a primary 
arbiter of public policy, and allowed constructive "criticism of each other's 
work." In all the institutions he touched Vitale elevated the discourse among 
professionals. Even the most controversial of his proposals caused "more and 
better personal intercourse.” 

Vitale's own built works have not passed the test of time well. Changes in 
the lifestyles and the economics of America have laid to waste most of the 
estates that Vitale created. The Depression of 1930s caused many families to 
abandon a lifestyle they could no longer afford. Taxation, too, imposed 
constraints on these estates. The high cost of maintenance left most of Vitale's 


gardens in ruin. Even if the wealthy had been willing to pay the costs, cash 
realized from the sale of their properties proved far more attractive. Many 
estates were sold to developers who subdivided the properties for multifamily 
housing or commercial development. Where estates have been saved through 
some compromise for the public benefit, the mansion was the sole element 
retained, often converted to a museum or a corporate retreat. The sites have 
languished, been abandoned, or allowed to revert to a natural state—such as at 
the Muttontown Preserve on Long Island. Few examples of Vitale's hand live on 
to inspire the public or landscape architects. Architect Gary Lawrence has observed: 


If you build a house on a hundred-million-dollar fortune, you can afford 
to maintain it. But when that person dies and leaves a hundred-million 
to three or four heirs, a house like that is a burden even on twenty-five- 


million dollars.5 


In contrast to his built works, Ferruccio Vitale's legacy lives on at the American 
Academy in Rome, which continues to be a vibrant center for showcasing the 
profession of landscape architecture. It still attracts the highest caliber of 
candidates and artists-in-residence and believes in the benefits of cross- 
pollination of the classics and the fine arts. The Academy still instills a huge 
component of rationale design methodology into the working vocabulary of its 
landscape architects. And no longer is it debated whether landscape architects 
and architects should collaborate. 

Vitale directly influenced the landscape architecture historian Norman T. 
Newton. Newton's book, Design on the Land, stands as a unique volume offering 
insights into the period of the second generation of landscape architects, and 
into the diversity within the profession, presenting this diversity in balanced 
terms. The paucity of writing on the Country Place era or the American 
modernist period has led to an absence of scholarship on the philosophy of this 
period. However, a subtle current of Vitale in contemporary landscape 
architectural design can be detected in the reintroduction of axes, clearly defined 
spaces, unity of composition, manipulation of perspectives, and compositions 
based exclusively on formal terms. These ideas were first introduced at the 
World's Columbian Exposition of 1893, but the language developed to carry 
them out was Vitale’s and came to exemplify the twentieth century and America. 

Ferruccio Vitale died of pneumonia in his New York City home at the age 
of 59 on February 26, 1933. He was still actively engaged in professional work. 
The New York Times obituary stated that “among landscape architects, he was 


Fertuccio Vitale—a young 


recognized as a leader.” A memorial was held the following day at Saint 


professional. Country Life 


George's Church on Stuyvesant Square. In addition to his family the service was i 


erica), June 1920. 


surely attended by many who had worked with him and who had known him 
socially. Tributes were published in journals across America, paying homage to 
his life and achievements. A Ferruccio Vitale Cup was established by the Garden 
Club of America to be awarded to the winner of a national garden design 


competition.” There were other tributes, too. 


The passing of Ferruccio Vitale removes from the scene a vivid, fascinating, 
lovable figure. Friends will long cherish the memory of his youthful 
enthusiasm and infectious humor, his penetrating scholarship, his rare 
capacity for affection and devotion.... The beauty and strength of his many 
professional creations remain with us as a lasting monument to his genius as 
a landscape architect. Crowning this monument is his brilliant record of 


outstanding public service in behalf of his chosen profession, as a student, 


as a teacher, as a leader of opinion. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Projects set in bold are illustrated herein. 


1875 
born in Florence on February sth 


1893 
graduates from Royal Military Academy 


in Modena as commissioned officer and 
military engineer 


1898 
appointed military attaché at Italian 
embassy in Washington 


observes US. troops in Philippines 
during Spanish-American War 


1900 
returns to Italy and resigns commission 


works in father's architectural office; 
studies art in Florence, Turin, and Paris 


1904 
returns to United States 


apprentices with George Pentecost, of 
Parsons and Pentecost, in New York City 


becomes junior member of American 


Society of Landscape Architects 


1905 

forms partnership with George 
Pentecost: Pentecost and Vitale, 
Landscape Architects (to 1907) 


becomes full member of American 
Society of Landscape Architects 
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“Italian Gardens,” speech at ASLA meeting 
on Apfil 18th 


1907 
joins Municipal Arts Society 


property of Samuel C. Bodine 
(location unknown) 


property of F. W. R. Eschmann 
(location unknown) 


estate of Rodman Wanamaker in Chelten 
Hills, Pennsylvania 


estate of John Wanamaker in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Westbrook Farm, estate of Charles 
I. Hudson in Muttontown, Long Island 
(to 1916) 


1908 
forms independent practice: Ferruccio 


Vitale, Landscape Architect (to 1915) 


Alfred Geiffert, Jr., joins firm as 
office boy 


Red Maples, estate of Mrs. Alfred 
M. Hoyt in Southampton, Long Island 
(to 1913) 


1909 

appointed to Columbia project of ASLA 
(to 1911). The Columbia project probably 
consisted of professional consultation to 
the City of New York on appropriate site 
and design of a monument for Christopher 
Columbus. Vitale worked with Charles 
Downing Lay and Harold A. Caparn. He 
received a $500 honorarium for his services. 


1910 

appointed to Courthouse in City Hall 
Park project of ASLA. The ASLA 
protested the proposed sale of a quarter 
of City Hall Park for the building of a 
new courthouse. Vitale served on a 
subcommittee with Harold A. Caparn 
and James L. Greenleaf. This was an 
important and highly visible public 
venture for the society. 


marries Rosamond Flower Rothery of 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, on May 29. 


1911 
elected member of Architectural League 
of New York 


estate of Mr. Hilner in New Jersey. This 
project was a landscape development for 
a small estate; contained a water garden 


and a rock garden. 


Cherrycroft, estate of Dudley Olcott in 
Morristown, New Jersey (to 1912) 


1912 
named to Education Committee and to 
Meeting of the Society Committee, 
both of ASLA 


Brookside, estate of William Hall Walker 
in Great Barrington, Massachusetts (to 
1918) 


1913 
estate of Ira Barrows in Sea Bright, 

New Jersey. A garden particularly liked 
by Vitale for its wide, low grass steps, 
perhaps his first use of this device. The 
garden was probably constructed in 
stages or was planned but executed much 


later. The garden's terminus was shown 
at the annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York in 
1913 and 1929. 


Red Maples, estate of Rosina S. Hoyt 
in Southampton, Long Island 


1915 

co-founds Rome Prize in Landscape 
Architecture at American Academy in 
Rome 


elected president of New York chapter 
of ASLA; inaugural address delivered 


on December 22 


hosts open house and exhibits firm's 
work at annual ASLA meeting in 
New York City 


Seawood, estate of Samuel Heilner in 
Como, New Jersey. Little is known of 
Vitales design. He published photo- 
graphs featuring a naturalistic stone path 
and stairs through a wooded arca. 


forms partnership with Clarence Fowler: 
Vitale and Fowler, Landscape Architects 
(to 1916) 


1916 
Longwood, estate of Pierre S. DuPont 
in Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 


Nemours, estate of Alfred I. DuPont in 
Wilmington, Delaware. Records indicate 
that Vitale worked at the DuPont estate 
before construction of the mansion and 
its landscaped grounds. He was involved 
in extensive tree transplanting and used 
the new engineering technologies he had 


developed with the Long Island nursery 
of Lewis and Valentine. Giant 
sequoias—grown from seeds brought 
from California—were transported and 


installed. The Vitale gardens were either 


destroyed or altered by 1920. The new 
landscape was designed and executed 
then by Alfred I. DuPont, Jr., described 
by his mother as a “landscape dabbler.” 
His father encouraged the project by 
instructing his son to "make it 


marvelous, make it grand." 


resumes independent practice: Ferruccio 


Vitale, Landscape Architect (to 1917) 


Villa Carola and Trillora Court, estates of 


Isaac Guggenheim and Solomon R. 


Guggenheim in Port Washington, Long 


Island (to 1924) 


Allgates, estate of Horatio Gates Lloyd 


in Haverford, Pennsylvania (to 1928) 


The Oasis, estate of Francis E. Drury 


in Cleveland, Ohio (to 1917) 


appointed to Town Planning Division of 
United States Housing Corporation; 
works at army bases in Watertown, 

New York, and Dayton, Ohio (to 1917 


1917 

forms partnership with Arthur 
Brinckerhoff and Alfred Geiffert, Jr.: 
Vitale, Brinckerhoff and Geiffert, 


Landscape Architects (to 1924) 


Dormer House, estate of Mrs. Charles 
O. (Ida Hoagland) Gates in Lattingtown, 
Long Island. Vitale was referred to the 
Gates by their relative and his former 
client Helen Gates Lloyd. In collabo- 
ration with America's first woman 
architect, Theodate Pope Riddle, Vitale 


designed the 14-acre site to include an 
elegant entry court, retaining the existing 
mature trees. He emphasized the 
horizontal lines of all elements—plant- 
ings as well as space-defining brick walls. 


Vitale's gardens lasted three years before 


being removed by the estate's new owners. 


Clavmont, estate of John J. Roskob in 
Clavmont, Delaware. In collaboration 
with the architect, Vitale assisted in the 
design of a thematic estate that emulated 
an Italian cloister and its rural village. 
The cloistered buildings space was 
conceived as an enclosed retreat walled 
from the outside with interior rooms 


facing only the shaded cortile. The 


outlying service structures were designed 


in the setting of Italian farm buildings. 
The whole complex overlooked the 
Delaware River. In his garden 
development Vitale proposed a serial allée 
focusing on a deep ravine and leading 
rtificial lake. F 


this allée were to be pleached little-leaf 


down to a new 


aming 


lindens. On the sides Vitale conceived 
various enclosed gardens, an open-air 
theater surrounded by low hedges, and an 
Italian water garden. It is not known if 
Vitale's plans were ever executed. 


Rosemary, estate of Jay F. Carlisle in 


Islip, Long Island (to 1921 


Oakside, residence of David and Jean 
Oakes in Bloomfield, New Jersey 


estate of Luke V. Lockwood in Riverside, 
Connecticut (to 1921). A naturalistic 
garden featuring a stone walk edged with 
rock plantings leading to a willow-lined 
pond. The project was considered Vitale's 


best to date. 


roe Nemours, the estate of Alfred I 
DuPont, Sr., moving large boxwood. 


Albert Addison Lewis, Boxwood Gardens: Old 


ichmond: William Byrd 


and New 


1924, 


center Nemours, the estate of 


Alfred I. DuPont, Sr., moving mature 
specimens. Albert Addison Lewis, Boxwood 
Gardens: Old and New (Richmond: William 
Byrd Press, 1924, 


sorrow Claymont, the estate of John 
J. Roskob, proposed entry court with 


its Pall з arch, Selections from Work 


Designed and Executed by Ferruccio Vitale and 
Alfred G 


fert, Jr, Landscape Architects 
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anove Fair Acres, the estate of B. F, 


Jones, rendetings of the pool and 
casino. In Geiffert's perspective the 
proposed swimming pool is shown for 
its additional design as a reflecting 
basin, Selections from Work Designed and 
Executed by Ferruccio Viale and Alfred 
Galeri, Jr, Landscape Architects 


orrosire то" Lert Mount Walley, 
R. W. Sears residence, the wellhead in 
the Tuscan farm courtyard. House and 
Garden, March 1934 


opposite том тант Mount Walley, 
R. W Sears residence, the Tuscan farm 
courtyard. House and Garden, March 1934 


opposite cenren Mount Walley, 
R. W. Sears residence, the terrace. House 


and Garden, March 1934 


opposite sorrow Mount Walley, 
R. W. Sears residence, entrance drive. 
House and Garden, March 1934 


1918 

Fair Actes, estate of B. F. Jones in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Vitale and 
architect Walter Bradnee Kerby were 
commissioned to remodel the estate of 
В. F. Jones, the founder of U.S, Steel, 
locally known as “Buckingham Palace.” 
The designs were derivative of Italian 
palazzi. Vitale's garden composition 
featured a casino as well as a swimming 
pool that doubled as a reflecting pool. 
The central landscape space flowed into 
an adjacent pool garden that on one side 
was composed of low walls and hedges 
and on the other side consisted of a 
wooded cascade garden which flowed 
from an upper terrace spanning the pool 
gardens. The upper terrace itself was 
designed as a cut-flower garden. It is 
believed that the commission was never 
executed but it did result in references 
from Jones in several of Vitale's later 
Long Island commissions. 


1919 
elected member of Coffee House Club 
of New York City 


lectures at Bedford Garden Club in 
Bedford, New York 


"Landscape Architecture Among the Arts 
in the American Academy in Rome;" 
lecture at Garden Club of America 
annual meeting on June 16 


Oheka, proposals for estate of Otto 
Kahn in Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island. Vitale conducted several studies 
on the terminal section of the main 
garden's axis. He proposed a diminishing 
garden perspective. Vitale's drawing were 
included with the Delano and Aldrich 
drawings for the main garden. The 
project was never built. 


1920 
elected trustee of American Academy in 
Rome (to 1933) 


recipient of gold medal in landscape 


architecture from Architectural League of 


New York 


cemetery plot memorial for A. M. 
Stewart (location unknown) 


garden for F. B. Keech in Tuxedo, 
New York 


The Bather, estate of Carl J. Schmidlapp 
in Mill Neck, Long Island 


Inisfada, estate of Nicholas F. Brady in 
Roslyn, Long Island (to 1924) 


estate of James A. Farrell in South 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


Centaurs, estate of Alfred E. Hamill in 
Lake Forest, Illinois (to 1927) 


1921 
becomes naturalized US. citizen 


visits Italy with family; spends most of 
his time in Florence and Rome 


Villa Virginia, estate of William H. 
Clarke in Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


1922 
elected member of Union Club 


attends board of trustees meeting of 
ASLA in Boston 


estate of D. H. Goodman 


(location unknown) 


Meadow Farm, estate of Edward L. 
Young in Glen Cove, Long Island. Young 
was a bank director and the owner of a 
coal company. The estate's house was in 
the neo-colonial style but there is no 
attribution as to its architect. Little is 
known of Vitale's landscape development 
contribution. 


estate of Arthur Vining Davis in Oyster 
Bay, Long Island 


Underhill Farm, estate of Myron C. 
Taylor in Locust Valley// Lattingtown, 
Long Island (to 1924) 


Century Country Club in Purchase, New 
York (to 1923) 


1923 
elected member of Century Association 


1924 
estate of Percy Rockefeller in 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


estate of Charles Lyon in South 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


estate of Edward Schwab in 
Morristown, New Jersey 


estate of Mrs. I. Dodge Sloane in 
Lattingtown, Long Island 


Mount Walley, residence of R. W. Sears 
in Brookline, Massachusetts. Another 
thematic collaborative venture with 
architect Walter Bradnee Kerby. Vitale 
designed an elegant entry drive which 
climbed to a considerable elevation before 
reaching the estate's Mediterranean-style 
mansion. Along the drive he planted 
simple but effective masses of 
rhododendrons. An extensive rear garden 


terrace and casino were never executed. 
A rustic Italian farm complex was 
developed for the service structures. It 
formed an enclosed courtyard with a 
traditional wellhead at its center. Vitale 
carried out the landscape development 
with an authentic Tuscan agrarian 
landscape vocabulary, designing stone 
walls and stabilized dirt drives, and 


placing potted bougainvillea everywhere. 
F EF g ) 


Arthur Brinckerhoff, partner, and 
Annette Hoyt Flanders, associate, leave 


firm 


reorganizes practice: Vitale and Geiffert, 


Landscape Architects (to 1933 


Gray Craig, estate of Michael M. Van 
Buren in Middletown, Rhode Island (to 
1928). Vitale collaborated with architect 
Harrie T. Lindeberg on a 100-acre 
French-style estate on Aquidnick Island 
north of Newport. A long, curving road 
wound through oaks, elms, and maples to 
the enormously high medieval-like walled 
compound. Entrv was through turreted 
gate structures, Inside was a remarkably 
barren arrival court. On the other side of 
the house the gardens unfolded: first a 
grass terrace, then balustraded stairs and 


is to the water's 


a long, typically Vitale 
edge. From another side of the house 

Vitale created a serial garden which began 
with a box parterre garden, then a curved 


Gothic-arched wall concealing 


horseshoe amphitheater, then a formal 
garden with a cross axis focusing on a 
croquet lawn and terminating with a 
teahouse. As a gentleman's farm the estate 
also had stable: 


kennels, greenhouses, 


cut-flower gardens, and orchards. 


Chelsea, estate of Benjamin and 


Alexandra Emery Moore in Muttontown, 


Long Island (to 1932) 


co-founds National Landscape Exchange 


Problem 


1925 
publishes Gardens of a Country Place, 


drawings of prototype gardens 
publishes Village Greens for Town Betterment 


garden courtyard at 277 Park Avenue in 
New York City. A simple urban garden. 
The courtyard was developed with tall 
cedars and a central allée. At the 
courtyard's ends were stone half-circle 


benches. The site was demolished in the 


19508. It is the only known Vitale 


commission in New York City. 


submits entry for Theodore Roosevelt 


Memorial in Washington 


visits American Academy in Rome with 


Mrs. Samuel Sloane for fund raising 


1926 
appointed to Committee on Survey and 


City Planning for the City of New York. 


article in House and Garden on prototype 


urban spaces 


establishes Foundation for Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture at Lake 


Forest, Illinois 


A Garden Village, preliminary report on 


master plan for Scarsdale, New York 


residence of Charles Coe Townsend in 
Irvington, New York. Vitale's intent was a 


minimum maintenance landscape for a 


small, rocky hillside. The new entry road 
curved through cedars, a meadow, and 


vegetable and evergreen gardens. 


estate of Russell P. Kelley in Lake Forest, 
Illinois. The French manor house was 
organized around a central entrance 
flanked by side wings, all in the same 
plane. Living and dining rooms on the 
south side faced Vitale's gardens. A dining 
patio, set in flagstone, had an eroded edge 
which provided soil for low ground 
cover—a modern idiom seen much later 


in the works of Thomas Church. 


3dwin A. Fish 


in Locust Valley, Long Island (to 1927 


Airdrie House, estate of 


Thorneham, estate of Landon Ketchum 


Thorne in Bayshore, Long Island (to 1932 


Pretty Brook Farm, residence of Dean 
Mathev in Princeton, New Jersey (to 

1928). Vitale's landscape design used a 
simpler vocabulary: there was less 
terracing and fewer plantings and 
earthworks. The front of the estate 
remained a plain open meadow. Vitale set 
the house (Arthur C. Holden, architect) 
fronting on an elliptical lawn framed only 
by shrubbery. This central space opened 
to the other gardens beyond in the major 
cardinal directions. To one side of a huge 
existing elm tree was a stone wall which 
began the axis of a magnolia walk. This 
was perpendicular to the long axis 
leading to the tennis courts, a sunken 
space with a lovely raised, semicircular 
midcourt viewers' terrace. From this 
terrace one could see the farmland 
beyond. The main oval grass space fn 


front of the r 


ar portico led into a garden 


formed by four fully mature cherry trees 


fersonian 


imported to the site. A Je 


serpentine brick wall in the rear, fronted 


by flowering evergreens, reiterated the 
estate's colonial theme. The long garden 
was paralleled by an English “ha-ha,” a 
topographic device functioning as a fence 
but not intruding visually on the 
landscape. It consisted of a retaining wall 
hidden below the surface of the lawn. As 
the lower grade was on the far side of the 
wall, animals from the pastures were 
unable to climb beyond the “ha-ha” to 
the house. Early photographs of the site 
show free-ranging sheep in the fields 
beyond. The site design, while interesting 
in many of its parts, was as a whole less 
than successful. The spaces were too large 
and undefined, Level changes and 
architectural elements, such as bands of 
steps to provide contrast or assistance in 
reading forms, were absent. The reliance 
on shrubbery alone, and a simplistic 
plant palette, failed to impress, While 
promising in plan, the garden as a whole 


was monotonous and sterile. 


1927 
elected honorary member of American 
Institute of Architects 


travels to Yellowstone National Park and 
Glacier National Park for National Park 
Service 


appointed to National Fine Arts 
Commission (to 1932) 


A Garden Village, final report on master 
plan for Scarsdale, New York 


estate of Charles J. Rhoads in Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. Vitale designed and 
executed a bridge and several gardens for 
this extensive suburban Philadelphia 
estate. 
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residence of Mrs. Ray Tompkins in 
Elmira, New York (to 1929). Architect 
Charles Рап undistinguished Georgian 
brick structure with a massive facade was 
sited along the crest of a hill:commanding 
ап enormous space in the foreground. 
Vitale did little to control views or provide 
foreground definition. He created an 
earthen sloped base for the architecture and 
extended its lengths to for a large lawn. 
Vitale edged the embankment with a long, 
low hedge—a simple statement that 
focused attention on the ends of the house 
where he created intimate adjacent gardens. 
On the southwest side he designed a flower 
garden surrounding a small swimming pool 
that did not look like a sports facility. From 
the porches of the house one could peer 
through the herbaceous borders into the 
pool garden. This arrangement gave 
mystery to the somewhat hidden pool- 
garden space itself and at the same time 
lent privacy to those using the pool for 
swimming. 


Sleepy Hollow Country Club in 
Scarborough, New York (to 1930). In 1911 
the country club purchased Woodlea, the 
estate of Elliot Fitch Shepard, which 
included an English manor house 
designed by Stanford White and site 
development by Frederick Olmsted, Sr., 
and his sons between 1895 and 1901. Later 
descriptions of the converted property 
include a “sunken garden” which could 
have been an earlier Vitale design. A nine- 
hole golf course, designed by Charles 
Blair McDonald, altered the property's 
formal gardens. In the late 19205 golf 
course designer A. W. Tillinghast worked 
with Vitale and Geiffert to remodel the 
grounds; the golf course was also 
expanded to 18 holes. 


garden courtyards at Hotel Alba in Palm 
Beach and Hotel Alba in Miami, Florida. 
Vitale designed the interior courtyard of 
the rambling two-story Palm Beach 
building by instituting raised brick 
planters with lush tropical flowers, For 
the Miami structure he designed a 
rooftop garden consisting of terraces and 
raised planters with tropical flowers. 
These are the only known Vitale projects 
in burgeoning Florida. 


Cherrywood, estate of John A. Vietor in 
Locust Valley, Long Island (to 1928) 


estate of Donald Grant Geddes in Glen 
Cove, Long Island (to 1930) 


Four Winds, estate of Gerald Beekman 
Hoppin in Oyster Bay Cove, Long Island 
(to 1931) 


estate of Richard B. and Jenny King 
Mellon in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1928 
Serves as awards juror for Architectural 
League of New York 


"The Landscape Architect's Contribu- 


tion,” speech at AIA symposium on 
Collaboration in the Arts of Design on 
July 27 


Lyman Allyn Museum in New London, 
Connecticut (to 1930) 


South Campus, University of Illinois in 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois (to 1930) 


1929 
appointed ASLA representative to Century 
of Progress exposition in Chicago, Illinois 


estate of Clarence Dillon in Far Hills, 
New Jersey. The estate totaled several 
thousand acres. Work included a two- 
mile entrance road, extensive sports 
facilities (including tennis courts and 
swimming pools), and brick enclosed 
gardens. Larry Linnard, of the Vitale 
firm, was project manager. The landscape 
development came to nearly a million 
dollars. 


estate of Percy S. Strauss in Port Chester, 
New York 


Vitale designed a new swimming pool 
and bathhouse. 


estate of Henry Wade Nickols in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. The estate's 
Georgian revival mansion overlooked Long 
Island Sound. Vitale designed a formal east 
terrace, a walled perennial garden similar in 
layout and material to that of the Fish 
estate on Long Island. The site 
development also included a horse barn, 


greenhouse, and gatehouse. 


estate of Anthony Campagna in 
Riverdale, New York (to 1934) 


1930 
appointed to Architectural Board of 
Century of Progress exposition 


"The Washington Monument Gardens," 
speech at ASLA annual meeting in 
Washington on January 16 


nominated vice president of ASLA board 
of trustees 


with Geiffert exhibits sketches of firm's 
work at 56 Gallery in New York City 


Innisfail, estate of Joseph М. Cudahy in 


Lake Forest, Illinois. The gardens were 
designed in collaboration with architect 
David Adler. A beautifully proportioned 
parterre garden was planted in lilies and 
delphiniums inside a taller-than-usual 
boxwood hedge. A sunken garden 
featured a pigeonry and was planted with 
seasonal bulb displays. Knowing of the 
disease affecting American elms, Vitale 


imported Pumila elms from China. 


estate of Mrs. Walla 


Forest, Illinois 


Winter in Lake 


estate of Lowell M. Chapin in Lake 


Forest, Illinoi 


he French cottage, 
originally a weckend house, was in a 
completely wooded site. Vitale created a 
ravine garden and added a terrace to the 
dining porch. The site is also known as 
the Beidler estate. 


Sandy Cay, estate of Condé Nast in 


Sands Point, Long Island 


estate of Zalmon G. Simmons in 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Ca 


Schmidlapp in Cincinnati, Ohio 


, estate of Horace and Jean 


estate of Mrs. Kersey Coates Reed in 


Lake Forest, Illinois 


Washington Monument Gardens in 


Washington, D.C. (to 1931 


1931 
nominated president of ASLA (not 


elected) 


hosts open house and exhibits firm's 
work at annual ASLA meeting in New 
York City 


1932 
appointed to McMillan Commission for 


master plan of Washington, D.C. 


resigns from Architectural Board of 


Century of Progress exposition 


estate of Arden Mellon in Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania 


residence of Francis J. Allen in 


Greenwich, Connecticut (to 1933/1934 
Skylands Farm, estate of Clarence 
McKenzie Lewis in Sloatsburg, New 


York (to 1933) 


National Mall in Washington, D.C. 


Meridian Hill Park in Washington, D.C. 


National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
DC. (to 1933/1940) 


lands: 


ape development of Century of 
Progress exposition in Chicago, Illinois 


(to 1933) 


1933 

survivor firms: Vitale and Geiffert, 
Gilmore D. Clarke, Landscape Architects 
(to 1934); Vitale and Geiffert, Landscape 


Architects (1938) 


Canterbury Farm, estate of Albert E. 


Pierce in Warrenton, Virginia (to 1934 


exhibition garden for American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Corporation at 


Century of Progress exhibition (to 1934 


dies of pneumonia in New York City on 


Februs 


ry 26 


1934 
co-recipient of gold medal in landscape 


architecture from Architectural League of 


New York (with Alfred 


jeiffert, Jr.) 


Projects for Which Dates are Unknown 


estate of William Chadbourne, Ё 
Norwich, Long Island. Vitale's 
composition included a terrace garden 
and a formal allée featuring pleached trees 
and ending in a pavilion, A wooded 
garden was to one side of the main allée. 


Clinola, estate of T. E. Donnelley in Lake 


Forest, Illinois 


estate of Horatio Lloyd, Haverford, 


Pennsylvania 


estate of Howard Maxwell, Glen Cove, 


Long Island 


estate of Francis T. Nichols in Brookville, 


Long Island 


estate of Owen R. Skelton in Grosse 
Point, Michigan. Vitale's design for the 
modest Skelton estate consisted of a 


circular entry court achie 


ed by shrub 
evergreens and a rear terrace overlooking 
an open grass field planted in elm trees. 
The elms continued past the house for 
100 feet ending in an elliptical perennial 
flower garden. Vitale also designed 
greenhouses for the growing of lemons 
and oranges as well as a swimming pool. 


Larry Linnard was the project manager. 
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Residence of Mrs. Ray Tompkins. 
The Architect, March 1929. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
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The Shakers and the Anabaptists, for example. 

Olmsted cited Burkenhead Park, in Birmingham, England, as his 
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William Cullen Bryant and Jacob Bigelow. They were 
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political corruption, proposed better sanitary conditions, and 
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members of the Century Association where many of their ideas 
fermented. 

“It is the purpose of the (Central) Park to supply to the 
hundreds of thousands of tired workers, who have no 
opportunity to spend their summers in the country, a specimen 
of God's handiwork that shall be to them, what a month or two 
in the White Mountains or the Adirondacks is, at great cost, to 
those in easier circumstance.” Frederick Law Olmsted, as quoted 
in Norman T. Newton, Design on the Land: The Development of 
Landscape Architecture (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971); 
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Six axioms have been cited as defining modern landscapes. Marc 
Treib, “Axioms for a Modern Landscape Architecture,” Modern 
Landscape Architecture: A Critical Review (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1993). They are: 

1 A denial of historic styles. Instead, landscape expression 
derives from rational approach to conditions created by 
industrial society, site and the program. 
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3 Landscapes are for people. 
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6 Integration of house and garden, not “house-and-then-a- 
garden” 
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